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The word Pan jib derives from two Persian words "Panj" and V* 

i 

(*- >/0 manning "five* and *water*, respectively* Thus, etimologle 

' i’ r j. 

it moans tha Land of Five Wators (Rivers)* Xbn Battuta» who ontorod 

India at tha beginning of the year A#H. 734 (13th September, 1333 a.D.) 

writes 9 *we raacrhed the Valley of Sind known as the Pan jib* which naan 

3 

five waters** Generally It was taken to be tha tract lying between the 

rivers Indus and the Januna* The boundaries of the Panjab have been 

shrinking and swelling from time to time over the last many eenturles* 

In tha Vedie period 9 the province was known as "Sapt-Sindhu" as it 

included all the territory covered by the eeven rivera 9 namely the 

Indue (Sindhu) 9 the Vitasta (yhelua) 9 the Asuki (Chenab) 9 the Parushni 

3 

(Ravi) 9 the Vipee (Bess), the Sutdra (Satiej) and the Saraswatl* Aft# 
sane tjne 9 when the Greeks occupied this province 9 they called it 

Peatapotaala, "Penta* from Greek "Pente* 9 meaning five and "Potamas* 

4 

meaning rivers* In those days 9 there were thirty seven flourishing 

cities and towns 9 but a few centuries later f l*e« 9 after the 3reek 

5 

occupation, the Panjab was named as Takl "The Kingdom which Hwen Thsang 
calls Tse-kla or Takl, embraced the tdtole of the plains of the Panjab 
from the Indus to the Beas t and from the foot of the mountains 

6 

(Himalayas) to the junction of the five rivers (Panjnad), below Multan* 
It was called "Takl* after a powerful tribe of that nan# which ruled 
here for a pretty long time* 

It seems quite certain that the none must have been derived from 
the tribe of Take or Takkae, who ones were the undisputed lords of the 


1* -De as Hoy ^>.1 

1# * * -Mshdl HU sain, ,-p. 1-3,5 

3* t rises in H n, a ose to the borders of Am bale District* 

4*The Greeks name these rivers as Rydagpes (Jhelura), Akesines (Ohenab) 9 
Hydrotes (R«vl). Hypharis (Beas), and 3ar«dros (Satiej)• 

5.On YuanChovang* s Travelrt la India-Vol.II.Thomas waters, P.3S5 
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Panjab, and who still exist as numerous agricultural race in the lower 
hills between the Jhelum and the Earl* In the seventh century the 
kingdom of Taki was divided into three provinces, namely, Taki in the 

North and west, fkiorkot in the East, and Multan In the south* According 

c 

to a» 0* Cunninghimi- *1he province of Taki ooapr 1 sed the plains of the 

Pan jab, lying between the Indus and the Beas, to the north of Multan 

district, or tho whole of tho Oiaj Doab, together with the upper 

1 

portions of the three Doabs of Sindh-Sagar, Beohna and Bari •« 

During the Mughal period, this province was given the none of 

Subah-Lahore* Abul ?axl, the oourt historian of Akbar , describes its 

boundaries as undert *Xt is situated in the third climate* Its length 

from the river Satlej to the river Sind is 110 hog* Its breadth from 

Shlmbar to Chaukhandl, one of the dependencies of Batgarh, Is 86 kog* 

It is bounded on the last by slrhlnd$ oca the North by Kashmiri on the 

South by Bikaner and Ajmert on the West by Multan* It has six principal 

> rivers which all flow from the northern mountains** 

Manned who visited India in the reign of Aurangseb has describe 

v ed the Panjab in these nerds *It should be known that close to Hiakkar 

seven rivers unite, • five Issuing from the kingdom of Lahore, which 

have their sources in tbs mountains of Srinagar and Kashmir, and reach 

the province of Lahore by five openings* this Is why the Kingdom of 
3 d 

Lahore is called the Pan jab, that is to say *1175 waTEES** sujan flat 

Bhandarl, (a resident of Batala, Ourdaspur District) the author of a 

celebrated contemporary wor>, entitled Khulasa-ut-Tawarlkh describes 

the boundary of the Panjab during shah Jahan’a relgnt«*Xn its length the 



__ < sf ,bi we- 

3- sin-i-Ai^ ri-voi, Jarret't-Somr <1*K9),P.X#» 

2*the great city of Lahore,which has been the capital of the Panjab 
for nearly nine hundred years, is said to have been founded by * 
the son of Bama, after whom it was naaed Lahavar* Under this 
is mentioned by Abu Bihan, but by the present form of the name 
whloh was soon ado|ted by the Muslims,has now become the t 


ll 
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Province extended from the river Satlej to the fim Indus* a distance 

of 180 kos* and in Its breadth extended froa fhlmber to Chaubhandl 

1 

(Oujrat District) distance of 86 kos." 

The Panjab* under the British ml® lay between 3*/* 39* and 34® 

2*11. and 69® 28* and 79° 2*1. On the n^rth tha Himalayan ranges d1 vlded 

tha province froa Kashmir and tha Sorth-Vest Frontier province. On tha 

Mast tha Indus formed its main boundary with tha latar province, except 

that tha Panjab included the strip of riverain area which foraad the 

Isa IChal Taheil of Mlartvall District* Meet of that river. Its south* 

western extremity also laid fliest of the Indus and formed the large 

district of Dera Ghaxi Khan* thereby extending its frontier to the 

$ulainnn range* which divided It froa Baluchistan. On the extreme sou 

-west the province adjoined Sindh; arid the Rajputana desert forned its 

southern border, on the east the Jaauna and ite tributary font divided 

it froa the Otru Pradesh* ita frontier north of the aourees of the 

3 

latter* a rivers being oemtinguems with Tibet. 








The Pan jab is a triangular piece of land* lying between the Indus 
and the Jsmuna. It was bounded in the Worth by the vast Himalayan rang* 
on the West by tha sulataan and Khlrthar ranges* in the last by the riv 
Jaauna and in the south by the Sind and the Bajputana deserts. On the 
basis of the natural divisions* the Panjab nay be divided into the 
following regions* 

(1) Mountain (2) submontane (3) The Plains; <!) Ohaggar Plain (ii) Tndo 
Panjab Plain, Sastern (lii) Indo-Panjab Plain* Western (iv) The Worth* 
Vest Upland. 




1 

l. MQtTTT aI « RAftaia i- This region is built up by the Himalayas and the 
Sulaiman-Kch. the Himalayas run across the whole of northern India 
fro* Assets in the East to Afghanistan in the ’west, they run in a 
south-east curve ail along the northern front ~t India and separate 
from the plateau of Tibet, include several parallel ranges of lofty 

0 

Mountains y with deep valleys interspersed. They cover a region about 
1,500 Biles long and ISO to 100 miles In breadth, they served the 
purpose of a great mill of defence and protected Pan jab frost the cold 
bleak winds of the Sforth. the mean summer temperature does not exceed 
13°F. - cold in winter with heavy summer and winter precepltatlon.lt 
has an elevation of tent/ thousand feet. Tibet t which from the point 
of view of physical geography Includes a large and little known area 
In Kashmir to the north of Karakoram range is lofty 9 desolate, wind¬ 
swept plateau with a mean elevation of about fifteen thousand feet.In 
the part of it which is situated to the north of the north-west 
corner of Sepal lies the Mansarowar lake* in the neighbourhood of 

which three great Indian rivers, the Brahmaputra, the Satisj and the 

3 

Indus take their rise* this region always remains covered with snow. 

the Hlndu-Koh mountains which run from the Pamirs In a south¬ 
westerly direction was regarded as the natural boundary of India in 
the north-west. Further south, Safed Xoh, Suleiman and Kirthor moun¬ 
tains were generally regarded as the north-western boundary of India^ 
separating It from the tabfteland of Iran. 

a.STIl KQtffAKBi— This region is the lesser Himalayas, with an elevatld^ 
of aix to sevan thousand feet. It has a rainfall from thirty to fort^. 
Inches, the greater part of which Is received during the period of 
summer aons'on. In its lowest ridges, the Himalaya drops to a height 
of about five thousand feet, but it is a none of the lowest hills 
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.. .. 4th Va ii#sfs or •dunes* • Ifeos® consist of 

interspersed sonatinas A d«bria is 

, in<1 wjuider conglomerates, the debris «* 

salary sandstones, clays, and Oouicer co * _ _ . 

* ... jk 4«« th a /sntlf4Q fl'f 31 £9SI# 

f , et which Hioul ys. *>,» dropp.4 In th. oaarw 

1 „».y. th. ,.n«,x — or —m. i, 1. «--*• 

nr r.nrlet. d to th. Di.trlot. of H.»hl«par 

™. with It. adjolnlot Hi»i«h»l * t... th. tr... «hloh 1. 

m9 % of the J*usun*, survive* In * sin tie 


«*» 


nnt found elseehere to 
Moo*. (strath) oonn.ot.d with th. b.<r. TU»». hat .eta.Ur -tthln 

th. nsrthmn *rd«i.f *.*!«•» *“ W,n lB 

St.t. and th. K.1.WT for..t In .»bal« « *»h»r ° r *P® olcs ** 

ohara.t.rl.tle * abundant In th. ShlvOik tract ...t of th. J»una 

Th. low hill, of Attach, Rawalpindi, Pabhl hill, in “X 1 ■ Th * la “ 

dlitrlat. be Ion, to th. .an* «r.Wa, b t th. Salt Ran*. 1. only in .art 

hlvaUK. Altojathar shlYallh il.po.lt. in th. ?anjab oowr an ar.a of 

1 

thirteen thousand square wiles* 

the mountain ranges of the Himalayas are a treat boon for the 

people of the province, these contains formed an admirable defensive 
rampart of the Pan jab against the foreign invasions by land. They 
present a formidable barrier to an aray, thoutfi snU bodies of traders 
and missionaries had been crossing over then through difficult routes* 
The mountains in the north-east, though not an equally effective 
barrier, have for all practical purposes served India veil* They are 
so steep and so density forest covered that to cross 
of abnormal difficulty, and no considerable body of 


is a task 


to have passed thou h this route to the interior of the country* 

Kuintains In the north-vest, however, have proved to be more 
vulnerable* There are several passes across the Hlndu-Koh and along 
almost all the chief rivers in this region, vis the Sevat and the 


ihltr&l running south, and the Kabul, the Kurraa, th« TOchi 


the 
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ao.,1, running ...t to th. !«*». *>•»• »»•*•» h »” I* 1 *'* 4 * 4 “ l#wt 

pnrt in the Indian history. The neltlng enov froo th.ee .ounteln. 
provld. water to the rl».r. of th. PanJ.b which pro.p.r the plain. In 
aany v»y«. Th. non soon .trike .gainst the -.ount.ln. and glv. plenty 
of rainfall. Then art a vital souro. of the .ooamlo prosperity of 


the people alnoe tines lawaorlal and have also greatly aMai to th. 
fertility and beauty of Panjab’ 3 land-so ape. 




1 - The ftasWro districts of th® ahaggar Plain 
a shorter and loss i«t«ra cold weather than ths western. The 
1 ** tennifatim fAiiMi bstuMR 102^ and 108^ ®®d gradually 


increases as on® proceeds towards ths vest. The eastern half 9 being 
directly connected with the Sangetic basin, receives nore rainfall^ 


than the western. Th® winter rains are scanty* This region covers the 


districts of Ajsbala* Patiala* Karnal* Rohtak and Hissar i.e. the 
ooanlfsionary of Anbala. The Ghaggar river was once a stress of suet! 
greater importance* and a tributary of the Indus* which it joined 
below the junction of five rivers of the Pan jab near Mlthahkot} the 


dry bed of its old course can still be traced far into Rahawalpur 
territory. The (Stagger plain was later included in the province of 
Delhi during the period under our study. 

(11) The In&o-Paniab Plain Eastern »« This plain roughly formed the 
Subah of Lahore Including son® portions of the province of the north¬ 


west Frontier Province. It had a long cold weather season, Sumer 

temperature ranges between 103° and 107° F. Stoner rainfall varied 

15 to 30 inches and the winter -tainfall averaged about three inches' 

2 

comprised the coanlsslonarles of Rawalpindi* Lahore and Julluadttr. 



Districts. 
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evastds.P.10 

*31altot*(3ujranwala and 


( ill Rawalpindi tRawalolndl.Shrhpur.Jhalua. Suirat. Attack and Ml an wall 

m w ^ IF mm W w * 

Districts. 



Districts and the other p 
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Multan, 


Montgomery, 


Musxaffargarh and Per* Ohaxi Khan. This plain has a ssw® cold 
weather, with great diurnal range of temperature because of the p 
minance of the sandy tracts. Sumner temperature is the highest in the 
province and ranges between 105® and 110° F. It has a rainfall of fir 
to fifteen inches. It is the driest part of India excepting the Thar 
desert son*. It is not such benefited by any of the monsoon currents. 
At Multan there are normally only fifteen days in the year ^©n rain 

falls. 

<iv) The ffortff f Hnj «» <ti. This plain extended up to tide Hindu-Koh y 
the outer frontier of India. It has a longer and a colder winter and 
spring. The summer temperature ranges between 100° and 105® F. The 


winter rains are heavier than in 


other part of the plains, and 


last till \pril. The summer rains are late, and diminish as one proeee 
ds towards the vest of the area. Average rainfall varies from tfair 
to thirty inches. 


The (treat Mughals had divided the plains of the Panjab into 
Doabs i.e. the tracts of land covered by two rivers. ThaA-were named 
as (D the Sindh-*1 agar Doab, the area between the Jhelusa and the Indus 
This area was not so fertile as others <li) the Jeeh or Cfaaj Doab, the 
area lying between the rivers Jhelum and Chenab. It was more fertile 

than the Sindh—sagar Doab. (Hi) The Raehna foab, covered the rich 
fertile area between the Ravi and the Shenfcb. (iv) The Bari Doab 
included the area between the Beas and the Ravi. This was the most 
important Doab, comprising the rich alluvial plain, (v) The Bint 

Jallandhar, included the territory lying between the Beas and the 
Sutlej and had a very productive area. 

The plains of the Panjab consisted of one vast alluvial plain. 


n ix 

teofcu only by th. wife and otton .hlftln* ohnnaol* of It. fl»o tUmu 
«. .»««. h.lsht of ML. .»« 1. not nor. «.» on. thou«nd foot .to 

... M. Th. fin. tot rtgorou. olln.t. of th. prortn.. h.. h.lpto In 

breeding . hardy a*rU«l r.c. ..p.M. of ««nrln* th. oitr«.. of 
olln.ta• Th. dryn... of the .Unate has *l*.n pronln.no. to th. quest¬ 
ion of water supply. The gooes, or failure of . orop in th* ’anj.h 
dep.nd.0 on -rater supply.Thus naturallyt prior to th. lntrotootlon of 
modern elaborate schemas of irrigation# th® rivers played a very Impor¬ 
tant part la the life of th® people and were the deciding factors la 
the allocation of agricultural areas as well as the distribution ~>t 
population* As agriculture has always been the mainstay of the inhabi¬ 
tants carrying sediment from th# hills# th® rivers of the PanJab have 
formed alluvial deltas# of considerable extent* Their perenlal supply 
of water is an inexhaustible source of irrigation. Their long lasy 
courses through broad valleys have not only made the lands fertile# but 
have provided good highways of oossaunicatlon* The scantiness of rainfi^ 
affected the vegetable growth of the area® away from the river flooded 


areas and hence such tracts were used for grazing* 

m, mm mm 

The PanJab may be roughly described as a triangular plain bo 


by mountains on the west and north-east, and a desert on the south* Te 
the north-east lies the Himalayas# the loftiest mountain chain in the 
world* The main line o'" the range, the Karakoram, lies far to the norlfT 
east,^and the actual boundary of the Panjab is a lower range, the Pir 
Fanjal, whose snowy crest, is the most conspicuous feature in the wintel 
Between these two ranges lies the famous Valley of Kashmir, north of V&- 

apex of the triangle of the Pan jab* Karakoram range merges into the 
Hindu-Koh, 'hioh consists of a tingle broad ridge basked by no plateaM- 
and notched by some relatively low pas see. 

1 * 



/ 


sons* 



4 * 


th« difficulties of needss from Central Asia through the low* 
lands of Bactria and on the Oxus to the valloy head of Xabnl llo rath 
In the approaches to the Sorth-West Frontier pass## than In th# passo 
themselves* but the Invaders have teen surmounting these difficulties, 
and the Hind^Koh, though the natural boundary of India north-west 
vord, has teen no effective barrier either in a military or comaeroi 

u-Koh form* the north-eastern bastion of the great 
plateau of IrvJ, comprising the modern Afghanistan, Baluchistan and 
Iran, which flanks India to the north-west. 

One route for the invaders from the north-west, was fro# the 
Ottos valley over the Hindus oh to Kabul and thence down the Kabul 
valley to the Indus, mother led fro® the Caspian sea to|Herat and 
thence straight through the aountains to Kabul, or by m easier detour 
skirtia? the Afghan high lands to Qaadhar and thence through Shaani to 
Kabul. Between It and the Indus lies the Suleiman range, skirting the 
Pan jab and Sindh, and forming the western frontier of India, these 
mountains are at lofty and imposing as the Pir Panjal, but these are 
not so continuous, and are traversed by several routes, which though 

ji 

difficult, arc quite practicab le for large armies. 4 these are Sh e out* 
lets through Afghanistan by which Alexander the Great and all subse¬ 
quent invaders have descended upon the low country of the Panjabi and 
any one *ho, after traversing the interminable hill and stony 
of Afghanistan, has been, on surmounting the last ridge, the 
of India spreading out before him in the dusky has# like a 


valleys 
vast plain 


a sea, may 

Imagine the feelings with which such a prospect was surveyed by those 

adventurous leaders, when they first looked down upon it from the 
Asiatic high lands.** 


Throughout the early Turkish period, the north-west frontier of 
India remained very vulnerable, for the conquering hordes fr^m Afghanis 
tan were always tempted to eross the Indus and invariably threaten the 



Panjab. la the northwest there are wWil P*iw« a«»o*« tee Hindu. 
Koh and along almost aU tee chief rivers *- in the ragion via. the 
Swat* the Chitral• the Kabul, tea Kurraa, tea Toahi and tea 3o*al. 
Through teas# pasaaa tea invaders raided tea Punjab froa tine to tioa 
and establish ad thair kingdoms here. a brief detail of tease passes is 
given below> 

1* SSJJlME This has been the most leading pass« which begins 

near Jfirud) ^eti and*half silts west of Pishavar and twists through 
the hills for/ about thirty three alias in a north-westerly direction 

i 

till it debouches at Dakka. Th* Khaibar aountains fora, indeed f the 

V 

i \ 

last spurs of the Safed-Koh, as teat sight/ range sinks down into tea 
▼allay of the Kabul river. This pass h is always been the great north¬ 
ern route froa Afghanistan into India and the most important points 


In this route are All Masjld, (ten miles from Janrud), Land! Kotal, 
(tee summit of tee pass} ten miles farther)} and Tor Khan. 


The Mughal Emperors always attached great Importance to this 

JL 

pass* Bubar raided the Panjab, all tee times passing through it* 
Kumayun too had traversed this pass more than once. The Khaibar rout# 
leads directly across the plains of the Panjab to tee interior throng) 
the narrow gap between the desert and the mountains. Hence this pass 
has been more frequently used by the foreign invaders of India, which 
explains the strategic position of Khobar pass as the line of defence 

plains to the west of the iamuna, above Delhi, 


and that of th« 


a a tha ootid# 

2# i Si 


Is 


S 


Kurram river which lies between 


the Paiwar '^tal in the west and tee borders of Mlransai in the east. 
Its maximum length from that to the Paiwar Kotil is 73 miles as tee 
ore* flies an? its breadth varying from twelve to twenty four miles. 
Hounded on the north by the Safed-Koh, which separates it froa ftingar 
h&r, it adjoins par a Chaakani and the country of the Messosal on the 
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* 4 - «mith-ea stern comer abutting on ™ - 

iast| it* sWwl ••• - h Tnrvte* rlTit 

.... short Khoro, th. hlgh.rt p.«* of th. Kurrw 

K.h.t 01.t»lrt. T»« *h lt Kurr » rl«r .PPteT. 

a.. a«na . a ip» through W»te .rtpteitp 
rant* flawwna dlTl g.> th. v.ll./ IB 

to haro «U* » «»»* » nha.dkh.1, 

a-o oarta. Hpp.r ana W*r IWrr*. Rl.tng in «“ hill. « 

X. 1 . Lrt .roth-rort Z 

entering th. *_« - —■ -..r —*** ** throe ». J* 

. .. . ni»«« it« trend is somewhat south* 

•art to Kutrro *>*. Btart of that plate it. twna 

vard< and at .add* it turns sharply to the south until it rushes Karo 
Khsl whonmo it curias south-,at a. far as Thai in Kohat District. 

Ihaaayun who hold Aabul in 1*82, occupied it hs ^re his congest 

of India, Under Akbar It formed part of the IMA* of Bangash or tha 
Bangs* it, being known as tJppor Bangash to distinguish it free Lower 

Bango*, mv Kohat District, The Af#*ans of this tract wore the disci¬ 
ples of ?lr i-Boshan and hence became known asiRoshanias. These sector 
les led th© Afghan opposition to Mughal rule and Kurraa foroed one of 
their chief strongholds. The line of advance into Afghanistan through 
the Kurraa Valley is easy, and Lord Roberts used it when he marched 
towards Kabul in 1898. The road to Kabul leaves the river far to the 
sooth before It crosses at Paivar Kotal, 

s_ Tff~. TOgRt PAfla «- Bet eon th# Kurram Valley and the Oomal river is a 
large block of very rough mountainous country known as iasirstanl after 
the turbulent clan which occupies it. In the north it Is drained by the 


Tochi. Westward of the Tochi Valle/ the country rites into lofty noun- 

tains • The upper waters of the Tochi and ite affluents drain two fine 

glens known as 31 real and Shawal to tne west of the country of too 

Kahsud Waslrs, The Tochi valley is the direct route from India to (Jhaani 

and about nine centuries ago, when that decayed town was the capital of 
- kingdom, it wist have Oftofl heard th« tramp of the armed mat 


The loftiest peaks of Tochl Valloy are Waslrlstan, ~huidar t Plrg- 

hal overhang Birmal* ah aUtmtiva rauto from Kabul lies through 

Boubu and tho Kurraa yalloy to a point lover down the Indus, where it 

1 

joins by a touts from Ohasnl through tho Toehi Valley. 

4« Bta QQHAL PASS «-East of Xajurl Kaeh tho Ctomtl roots passes through 

tribal territory fro* where it debouches into the plains of the Dist- 

riet of Dora Xsnail Khan, the Clonal roots is the oldest of all trade 

routes. Down it there poors yearly a succession of caravans led and 

followed by thousands of well arasd Pathan traders* This route leads 

along the valley of the Gonal river,through the southern wasirstan, 

from Murtasu isM Demandi,on the borders of Afghanistan and Saluda 1 *t- 

an to the Afghan plateau* It Is one of the oldest and most frequented 

3 

trade-routes between southern Afghanistan and the Indus Valley* 

6. TH : BDiAfI p Asa i-Far to the sooth lies this route trm Qandhar throu¬ 
gh Quetta an) the Bolan to ciukkar on the Indus* But here Invaders, 
and the con querers of the Lo«er Indus were blocked by the desert 

3 

striking eastwards for the great cities of the plains of the province* 
This pass was less important as gataway of India than the others* Per, 
just beyond the region where it debouches into the Panjab plain, 
streches the great desert of Rajasthan, which bars access to tho 
interior of India* The Xh&lba? route on the other hand as stated above 
leads directly across the plains of the Panjab to tie interior 
through the narrow gap between the desert and the mountains. 

6* MaLA KaBD i- This pass crosses tie range north of Peshawar, and leads 
from sms Ranisal into the Swat Valley* The pass is traversed by an 


ancient Budhlst road* 

4 


fort there in 1SB7. 


Zain Khan Kftka, a general of Abhor, built a 


1 * 


4* 
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Chitoril Is the Pathan country which ends at tht Lovarl 

pass* Beyond, right tip to tha mala axis of tha HindusKoh is Chltral* 

It comprises tha basin of tha Tar tom or Chltral river tr^m its distant 

source in tha flhavar Chur glacier to Amaval, share it receives fro* 

tha vast tha vatars of tha Bashgul, and is thenceforth known as tote 

Runar* Its western boundary is the Durand lino, which follows a lofty 

chain sometimes sailed the Kafirsten range* Another great spar of tola 

Hindu-f'oh known as the Shandur range divides Chltral on the east from 

the basin of the Tasln river and the* territories included in the 

1 

Oilgit Agency* 

8* TIBET T»A3sat3 f- The trade with Tibet is carried over lofty passes* 
Among these ere the following#- The Ranges La (15,300 feet) on tho 
Xndian-Tiblt Road, through Simla, The Mans (18,000 feet), Jfltl 
(16,870 feet) and Baleha Dhura In darhval, the Anta Dhura (17,270 
feet), Lanpuja Dhura (18,000 feet)* These were the main passes of the 
Tibet side which were commonly known as trade routes* Bo foreign 
Invader overcame through these passes so far but the Chinese ere now 
trying to penetrate into India through these passes* Lieut Sol* H*H* 

e 

Sad win Austin has given an admirable stannary of the orography of tha 

2 

Himalayas* 


9 .; 










i- These smaller trade routes which 


pass through Kashmir are among the Central Asian trade routes over 
the Western Himalayas* BARA LaSHA # mountain pass through the Lahtal 
canton of the Kulu sub division of Rangra District is a trade route 


from Darcha in Lahul to the Rupshu country in Ladakh, 



in the Kulu subdivision of Kangra District, is across the Himalayan 
range which divides the Kulu Talley from Lahul* This pass 
leads from Koksar In Lahul to Rolls in Kothi Manali of Kulu*The high 


1* • P* 

3 * 


« 




in the N.W.(United) Provinces, 


road to tab and Yarkand from Kulu and Kangra goes over this pass, 

X 


is practicable for ladon aulas and ponies* 


whi 


the effects of physical features of tha Panjab bar# exercised a 
groat influence on its history* Placed 9 as it is, by nature in a 
locality which gives it a crooning position, and serving at the gate* 
way to India, every invader from the north has, by Its possession. 


sought the road to foaa* In pre-hlstorlc times, it was presumably, the 

Pan jab that; was first Invaded by the Aryans from their oaaplng beyond 

/ 2 

the snowy Ranges of the stupendous Himalayas. Thus on account of its 



geographical position, the pan jab has played the role of a gateway of 

/ i 

X>d la,/because It was through these passes that the Invaders entered 

3 / 

Indies* 

/ The rivers of the Panjab also played an Important part in the 




history of India* Thess rivers served as boundaries o' 'mw 

period of our study• firing the rainy season, served as 



bulwark against the invaders who could not cross thee* It was the aain 


reason that Babar had to follov a wore northerly route to Delhi, just 

below the nhivalik hills, idler* the rivers were narrow and the work of 

4i 

the bridge-building easier* It was also due to the geographical factor 

that almost all the decisive battles for the conquest of Delhi were 

fought In the plains of the Panjab* Bo effort was spared to cheek the 

invaders fro* the north-west by the rulers and the people of the Panjab 

but whenever they failed against their heavy odds they were always 

given tough fight by the rulers of Delhi in the battle fields of sirhind 
Tarala, Kuruk^ietra and Panlpat* 

th« fertility of tho Punjab plain* have always attracted tha 
no*«d infedora from tha north. Th. PanJab bain* tha (atoway of India, 
had to ba» th. fell brunt of th„. lnfed»r, and .r.ry inradar *„»e tha 
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people of ttie Pan jab a rude thock whleh they absorbed alongwith tha 
Invaders in due course of tiaa and ®ade than a part and par eel of that 
tocial organisation. It is this fact that has given it the importance 
in Indian history which is out of all proportion to its productivity. 
It has bean a crucible in which various racial strains, political 
systems and religious beliefs have mixed and malted and erystallted 


into new amalgams. 



True, Panjab had been the cradle of tha rise and fall of a 


number of dynasties. Since the Pre-historic periods, battles and 
skirmishes had been bequeathed by one generation to the other, the lif 
of the peasantry always unsafe and unsettled) the fortunes of business 
never too bright) laxity in morals resulting in unending court intri¬ 
gues and lust for gold. It was the Panjab fermenting in social stag¬ 
nation and moral depravity - a sure ground for the resurgence of the 
lhaktl cult and a fiill scale-war. Because, when men sink low in morals 
a saint arises to resurrect the soul and a warrior arises to cleanse 
the plethora by striking out quite a few. 

In the first two deeades of the sixteenth century, a great 
revolution had taken place in the history of Indig, which made the 
Panjab the potential arena of political struggle for the succeeding t 
hundred years, the first and the most dramatic incident of this hlstor 
lc and bldody cockpit, began with the triangular conflict between 
Ibrahim Lodi, his uncle Alam Khan and Daulat Khan Lodi, the then 
governor of the PinJab as its leading characters. All of them were 
conspiring, each in his own way, to capture political power. Ibrahim 
Lodi having occupied the throne of Delhi after the death of his father 
Sikandar Lodi in 1517, began to torture and crush all the Afghan Chief* 
and former supporters of the Lodi dynasty who, by strength of their 

high office*, had gained considerable Influence and petition.. Thl, he 



did with • vltv to attain polltio&l supremacy. Mm Khan i 
looked forward to tho death of his brother sikandtr Lodi, 

•obitIon to become the mperor of India. But Ibrahim Lodi haring 
••need the sinister deigns of his uncle, Alan Khan, was desperately 
after his life. At the sane tine he was been to dislodge Daulat Khan, 


the governor of the Punjab, whose territory extended from Attook to 
Slrhind. Ibrahln wanted to entrust the governorship of this frontier 
province of India to one of his own non. 

The Pan jab has ever b#**n the sword arm of India and has also 
b«en the aain channel through which fine and brave soldiery recruited 
fron beyond its frontiers, flowed into India, without a complete 
domination over this region, no Smperor could ever feel secure on the 
throne. The eourt Intrigues at Lahore and Multan had their repercuss* 
ions on the general run of the people, they had no polecatar to fir 

t 

their loyal ties unless some turned stoically Indifferent to pleasure 
or pfln. the Ibll account of this drama played in the Land of the 
Five Rivers is given la detail in the pages to follow. 



B&fiAft i . Jr ,, i .ItfMH L iMP 


In 1533 f th« Afghan noblu at Lahorfl decided upon sand ins Alan 
Khan Lodi and Dllawar Khan, son of Dsulat Khan to persuade Babar to 
halp than la rasping 1 hr ah In Lodi and planing his mole Alan Khan, on 

X 

tha throns. the reasons given for such a ooarso of action vers firstly 
that Ihrahla was an Incorrigible tyrant, of whan the Afghan nobility 
was th^ou^hly tired, and secondly, that Alan Khan would be friendly 
and highly deferential In his attitude towards Babar* with a view to 
absolving then selves of the charge of treachery, they gave a highly 
exaggerated account of his evil doings, foolishness, haughtiness and 
greediness, and painted him In the blackest colour* They promised that 
they would remain loyal to Babar and act under his cowhand* 

the line of action ta ten by the nobles of Lahore was intended 
to divert the attention of Baber from Dllawar Khan and his officers 
towards Ibrahim Lddl, and without making any positive oonnltaents, aho 
their anxiety to co-operate with him In deposing the Lodi sultan* Such 
a specious pro >osal had l&tltutde enough to lend Itself to different 
Interpretations* If Dllawar Khan was cunning enough to keep It vague 9 
Babar was equally clever In not demanding clear elucidation or precl* 
sloa* Babar, however, was convinced that there was no solidarity among 
the Afghans and the opportunity was favourable for an adventurous dr is 
So far Babar had been thinking of only those districts of the western 
Pan jab which once formed a part of the kingdom of Kabul* Bow his vlsior> 
seems to have Included the whole of the Punjab, If not the entire Lodi 
Empire* If the plan worked well he could revive the achievements of 



Tatoar la India, which would be an adequate compensation for bis fail 


la Cwiral Asia 


Aether Ibrahim Lodi knew or not tho details of the negotiations 
b,tmn Daulat Khan and Alan Khan Lodi on the one hand and Babar on the 


other, he oust have sot an inkling of these negotiations. He, therefore, 
decided to send an arny under Biban Khan and Mubarak Khan, to capture 
Lahore. Daulat Khan Lodi had evacuated the town and gone to Multan 


probably to wait there till the arrival of Bibar• The arey of ©ecupat- 
tion was not strong enough, nor its position was so consolidated as to 
offer a successful resistance. It was easily defeated by Babar, 


captured, sacked and burnt Lahore. To take full advantage of the 
initial and easy success, Babar pushed on to Dipalpur and captured it 
in 1534. Bore came Daulat Khan to pay tribute to bin* Babar was pleased 


to appoint him as governor of Jullundur, lultanpur and a few other 
districts. This was not what Daulat fChm had bargained for. He declined 


to accept the offer. The loss of prestige alongwith the governorship 

3 

of Lahore cane as a rude shock to him which opened his eyes. 

Daulat Khan's hostility and non-fulfilment of his agreement with 


Babar, was dangerous for Baber's eastward advance. Therefore, he aband¬ 
oned the idea of conquering India at this stage, especially when he got 
the intelligence that disorder was prevailing in his own country, on 
account of his absence. As such. Instead of advancing upon Delhi he 
garrisoned the Panjab with his own loyal troops. Babar domed fit to 
advance on Xwael Jilwanl, the Afghan Chief of Thlara, situated elose 
to the left bank of the Satlej between Ludhiana and Perosepur who wae 
Intending to harass hlau while the U Mw r w%a persuaded to attack th# 

AcCttXx, 

\r was Informed in time by Dilaw&r Khan, son of Daulat Khan, 
ttiat his father was playing treachery against him in persuading him to 

1. - ol.l ,Beverl ge,P. 
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attack the Afghan Chief of Thiara. Babar aoanaonea *ne — — 

Daulat Khan and his son flhul Khan into prison, but they wore later on 

released before he left for Kabul. Babar took all possible measures f 

the safety of the Punjab before he returned to Kabul. Babar honoured 

Dilawar Khan for the service he had rendered to hi® against his own 

father. He bestowed upon Dilawar Khan the district of Cultanpur 9 which 

Daulat Khan had abandoned, being dissatisfied with Babar*s reward.^ 

Dilawar Khan was also honoured with the high title of Khan-i-Khanan. 

Babar was almost the Raster of the Punjab up to Sirhlnd, 

excluding the province of Multan* As he had to go back to Kabul, he 

3 

entrusted his newly-acquired territories to some of his most trusted 
officers* Mir Abdul Axis was appointed governor of Dipalpur and 
Muhammad \1 1 Tajak wae appointed governor of Kalanaur, under the 

supervision of Ai m Khan Lodi* Multan still belonged to the Biloch 

4 

tribe of LiUigah* 

Babar had hardly crossed the Indus on his return, when Daulat 
Khan and his son Ghasi Khan revolted, 'They imprisoned Dilawar Khan and 
kept his under close custody and Increased their farces rapidly and 


recently 




by Babar* Alas Khan Lodi escaped and fled to Kabul* Daulat Khan attack 

5 

Slalkot with five thousand Afghan but suffered a crushing defeat* 

Taking advantage of suoh affairs in the Panjab, Ibrahim sent an 

assy against Daulat Khan to bring him to his knees, but so successful 

were the intrigues of Daulat Khan in the imperial cusp, that he contri^ 

ed to gain over the General of Ibrahim* s army with the result that this 

6 

army was completely broken up at Bajwara (Hoshlarpur) and the Sultan 
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to iStih an humble pie. 

*h«a tho news of these development# reached Babar ho decided 
finally to embark on an expedition to India. Fro«d frote th# tfsbeg 
menace Babar tot out towards th# Punjab in Hovember 9 1S^5 and wao 
joined on th# way by Humayua with his troop# from Badaltoshan. Babar 
crossed th# Xndu# on December 16 1 IS® and began to advance to Slalkct 
by th# hill rout#. He marehed In five stag## from the Xndu# 9 th# sixth 
brought him close by th# hiH of Jud 9 below th® hill of Balnath Joji 9 
oa th# bank# of river (Harur) at th# station of Baklal* After crossing 

th# Johlma h# was Joined by # 09 # officers from hi# labor# army. H# 

4 

r#ached th# bank of th# Chenab and rod# on tfe Bahlolpur* kart morning 

6 

h# halted at Paerur whore Mahammad ill Jang Jang and Khawaja Hussain 

6 

waited on him* 

Babar loft Shah Mir Hass an and some officers to guard labor# and 

he himself mov#d ahead with all possible speed with his troops and 

reaehod Kalanaur, 1? miles west of Ourdaspur* H# was anxious to over** 

take Daulat Khan Lodi and Ohast Khan who were now seised with panic and 

had shut, th sm selves in th# fort of Mai lot near Maralna, in H ashlar pur 

District* He ordered Muhammad Ahaedl and Kutlaq ^adaa to pursue them 

and they were strictly instructed to lnteroept every mow# into and out 

7 g 

of the fart of Kallot so that the garrison might not be able to escape* 
Babar crossed the river leas opposite to Kahnuwan, and encamped 
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4* Bahlolpur stood on a ravin# on the banks of the Cheaab* 

5 *south^of*3iSl|Jt^ Sl1 h ** dqu * rt# * a of ***• »#»«» about 30 miles 
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at the Booth of ths valla/ of the Shivallk Hills In which Has tha 
fort of Mallot* Ilia fort was surrendered after a tough fight which was 


found In it a number of valuable books* <?©»© of these ware given to 

1 

Humayun and soma ware sent to Kamran at Kabul* Daulat Khan f ill Khan v 

Ismail Khan and some other leading men were handed ever as prisoners to 
3 

Kite Bsg 9 who set out with the prisoners for the fort of Malloy situated 
in the District of Jhelum 9 but Daulat Khan died on the way at Bultanpmiw 
Bab&r gave the fort to Muhammad All Jang Jang with 300 to 350 troops 9 
who put his elder brother 9 Arghun 9 In charge of the place while he 
himself departed with a bod/ of main troops* 

Babar continued his advanoe to Delhi via Dun and reached Hupar.lt 

4 

was here that Babar had to descend from the hill/ route* His am/ moved 

5 6 

through Kur&li to dirhlnd * and halted at Banur# where he was informed 

that Sultan Ibrahim Lodi teas advancing towards Panipat and he also lear 

nt here that Hamid Xhan 9 the Dhiqdar of Bissar-i~Pirosa 9 had also adv 

ed against Babar at the command of the Sultan* Babar sent Kite Beg tow* 

ards Ibrahim's camp to procure intelligence and despatched Atka against 

the army of Bissar-l-Firosa to get notice of movements of Hamid Khan* 

Prom Bramr 9 Babar remedied labels and despatched Humayun with 

all the forces under him to reinforce Atka* Hamid Khan was defeated* 

Humayun* s troops entered His#ar*i~Firo*a and sacked It* Hie town 

was bestowed upon Humayun as a reward for the brilliant success ho 

7 

had achieved in dispersing one section of the army of the enemy* 
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ffftTTL f ** z 0° three occasions the fata of Hindustan 

haa b®an decided on the historic plain of Pinipat* Owing to its 

strategic location* on the highroads from Clrhind and Faroaapur to 

Delhi* Panipat has been the scan# of sons of th# sost historic battles 

in In s lan History* In fact* this entire tract embracing Panipat*Kurule- 

sh atra an d Taraori ( f *rain), has bean the cockpit of Indian history*For 

with a high mountain range on one hand, and the vast stretches of the 

desert on the other* neither too far avay, it forms* as It were a 

bottleneck through which access to the east riches of the Oangetle 

Plain* the culminating point fat every invader*! ambition* lies* the 

area Itself is so close to Delhi that whenever* and for so long as, th 

empire which centred in that city existed as more than a mere phantom 

the political fortunes of one were almost Inseparable from the other* 

Astride the successful invader's highway to the throne of Hindustan at 

Delhi* Panlpat thus Inevitably formed an important link in the chain of 

1 

the marching hordes' communications with their home land* "From the 

strategic background of Afghanistan the path for invaders lay along the 

lines of least resistance* the Khakiber* Kurrma* Tochi and Qomal passes 

on the Punjab Plains* for the Indus has never proved an obstacle to an 

enterprising general* Checked on the south by the deserts of Bajputaaa* 

Invading armies were forced to rater the <3anga and the Jamuaa Valleys 

through the narrow bottleneck between the north-eastern extremity of 

3 

desert rad the foot of the Himalayas* M 


Bibar's advance towards Delhi was welcomed by the discontented 


elements in the country* Hearing the news of Baber's approach* Ibrahim 

sent two advance parties to deal with him but both of these were defeat 

3 

ed and Bibar advanced unopposed as far as Sarsawah* Babar reached Panl 
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with his anjr by tvo urobii on April 13 9 1576* Sultan Ibrahim had alt# 

m 

reached Panipat with hit os« lakh army and om thousand elephants* tat 
considering the fast that there used to ha In thosa days a t»»ba* of 
camp follows** and sarwants for erery incumbent* tha effective fight* 
lag strsngth of Ibrahim's any could not have boon more than forty 
thousand* this any of all descriptions and which had been hastily 
raissd on tha spur of tha moment was divided into four traditional 
divisions * tha advance guard 9 the centre the right and the left wings 
the arnlas confronts* each othar* Oaring tha night of 70th April v Babar 
sant out four to fiva thousand nan to make a nl|ht attack which failed 
Ha advaneed next naming* Xbrahin ordered his any to march forward at 


when 


could 


with the sane spaed as before* X sent orders to the troops stationed 

as flankers on tha extranet of tha right and left divisions 9 to wheal 

round tha enemy* s flank with all passible speed, and instantly to 

attack tha^s in tha rear and attack them with showers of arrows and 

3 

press them vigorously," this caused tome confusion among Xbrahin's 
*T"* Talcing **«».«. rf it, Bahar MUM* ordorod hi. Tool**- 
mas to idiaal wind and attack the many la the rear, Xbrahin now 
ordered an attack on Babar* s left wing and found himself in difficulty, 
Babar quickly reinforced the centra which succeeded in repelling the 
Afghan's right wing* Bow Babar ordered his gunners to open fire. Thus. 


ease 


sec so artillery fir# in front and arrows on either flank* The battle 
lasted free morning till noon. The superior strategy and generalship of 


*% 
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Babar put the Afghans on the run, Ibrahim was billed fighting heroieal- 
m 4 fifteen to sixteen thousand of his aen lay dead on the field* 

Hie dead body was discovered amidst a heap of corpses* His head was 
brought before Babar alongwlth a large number of prisoners and spoils 

of all kinds* 

The success of Baber was due to astute generalship and the 

strategic deployment of the cavalry and the artillery* The battle of 

Panipat brought Babar to the end of the final stage of his Indian 

conquest* It sealed the fat® of the Lodi dynasty as effectively as his 

ancestor Taiaur had done that of the Tughlaqs, and told seriously on 

the morals and already disintegrating organisation of the Afghans*the 

soldiers and the peasantry alike ran away in fear of the conqueror| 

gates were closed of every fortified town, and people busied themselves 

in organising defences everywhere* Guru Banak, being the contemporary 

of Babar gives the true picture of that age ’•the kings are butchers, 

3 

cruelty their knife| sense of duty has taken wings and vanished** 

On the very day of the battle, Babar pushed forward two detach* 

nents, one to Delhi and the other to Agra, to prevent lawlessness and 

plunder and to take possession of the public treasuries in those el ties 4 

He himself followed and reached Delhi on the third day after the battle. 

S 

He moved swiftly to Agra after sealing up all the treasuries at Delhi* 





After the first battle of Panipat, Babar 


could not pay his full attention to the affairs of the Pan Jab, as aaarct 


was prevalent every where beyond Delhi and Agra* The frontier provinces 
of Kabul and Qandhar ware already given to Mlrsa Xamran* Babar appointed 
Mir funis All as the governor of the Panjab in 1937, who had accompanied 
him in all his Indian campaigns* Mir funis All was dsvoted to Babar sad 
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was tlawfA and on* of the aoit trusted, daring and experienced 
linivtli dn had foQ|)it with pfitt intrepidity in tii® battle ®f 
p a n l pat. Evan before this, when the rebellious Afdiwi» nadar the 
command of Ramld Khan of Hisser-i^Ferose ftwighi with HaityuBt Mir 
Tunis Ali vai ona of those dso fsadtt bravely and had defeated tha 


Afg h a n s* Baing a grant illltirf general and sapable administrator ha 

suoaaadad in keeping tha Panjab undar parfoot control vhan Babur was 

heavily angagad in tha conquest of tha unsubdued provinces of northern 

India. Ha was thus destined to play a dominant role during that 

2 

formative period of tha Mughal snserainity• 


At tha representation of qasi of r?amatta 9 Mir Tunis Ali was 
informed of the depredations wrought by Mohan Kandahar 9 a Hindu chief 
near Kalthal. Ha instantly issued instructions to Ali quli Shun Hsnad* 


ani to take three thousand horse and crush tha evil doers. Due to the 


intensity of tha oold v tha royal arehers ware unable to pull their 
bows and thus could not withstand the onslaught of tha inhabitant! of 
tha village of Mohan Kandahar, who had bean warming themselves beside 
fire. Ha deputed Tarsia Bahadur and Rarang Bag to rainforee Ali quli 
Xhan and to attaek the Kandahars who ware relaxing on their oars and 

were making merry. The Kandahars suffered a crushing defeat. A tower 

» 

was erected of the skulls 9 of those who were killed in the encounter. 
tJpt© this day the village which is in Kaithal tehsil of Karnal 
District remains deserted* The punishment meted out to the Inhabitants 
of the village terrorised tha people of that area. 
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Sftbajr did not Uv« long to consolidate %d»at h© had conquered 
and fhsaayun vat not so strong and sagacious as to be able to acoompll 
task left by his father* *fhe political condition of India beonse 
more chaotic after Babar* s death as Mirsa K ear an who was already in 
possession of Kabul and qandhsr, wanted to possess Panjab or even 
beyond that* Hunayun also did not attach any Importance to this 
frontier province and instead of reinforcing Mir funis All, the 


gsTcraoT of I,aho«,h. dltortod hi, .ttontton toward, th. «p*Utlo» of 
Kalin Jar and the Panjab was left without sufficient military forces* 



- When Hnmeyun was twsy in quelling 


the die* 


order in the East, the Mirsa crossed the Indus leaving the charge of 
Afghanistan to his younger brother Askarl• After capturing a greater 


part of the West ?anjab y Kamran drew nearer to Lahore* Here he found 


Mir funis All* who would not submit to Kamran without giving him a 

3 


tough fight* Instead of taking possession of Lahore by regular 


military operation, Kamran resorted to diplomacy* One night he publi¬ 
cly abused qarcha Beg, one of his trusted Amirs and made him to fly to 


Mir Yi 


Mf 


is All with all his followers to seek refuge in Lahore, with 


a 


view to planting him in enemy camp and the trick worked* Qarcha Beg was 


cordially received by Mir funis All* But one night Qarcha Beg seised 
the opportunity to take him perfidiously into his custody* Hearing of 
this, Mirsa Kamran who was anxiously watching the situation, hastened 
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to Lahore with a strong force and ooeupied it without any resistance* 
Hlraa Kamran released Hlr t ml* Ui fro* custody ** offered hi* tha 
governorship under him, hut tha lattar daollned tha offer and inatasd 


wanted to join Hwaayun 


In Delhi, Kamran toot possession of all tha 


neighbouring districts of Lahore and vary toon, the Vhole of tha Paajafc 

JL 

extending opto the 3atlej vas brought under his sway. 

After this episode, Miraa Kaaran seoratly honoured Runayua to 
oonflra hi* In this province* Humayun not only confirmed him In tha 


governorship, hut also generously gave him Hlesar-i-Petosa and tha 
prowl nee of Multan* 

the oeasion of the Panjab in general, and of Miesar-i-Ferosa in 


particular, is regarded as a blunder of the first magnitude on the part 
of Ruaayun* Hlraa Kamran not only deprived hln of a nost produetivo 
provinoa hut also ereated a harrier between hln and the Hughal atiltary 
base In the north west, so rloh In military resources* Kaaran held 


command of the important military road running from Delhi to Qsn&ar 


which made It possible for hla to out down the aaln source of RumayunU 


military power, the strength and efficiency of which was absolutely 
necessary for the safety of the Infant Hughal dominion In India at 


that time* 

A Majority of the scholars has nothing hut praise for the 
generosity and eleaeney of Humayua in allowing Kaaran to continue to 
occupy the Panjab and add Multan and Hissar-l-Ferosa* According to the 
ancient furko-Mughal customs, the Indian Mughal Aspire had to he 
divided among the sons of Bahar* It does not, therefore, look so much 
an act of generosity or of ohedloace to the last words of his father, 
hut one of Imperative necessity and absolute expediency* there was no 
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other we/ oat for Rumayun. It was la his own interest to win the good 

will of his brothers* and with their help to make a united effort to 

save the empire* It would perhaps have boon wiser for Rumayun to have 

settled the share of his brothers* Mich earlier* particularly of Ktmr 

After earning to the throne* he remained undecided in his mind for 

quite some time* There was no other course open to him. He made the 

best of a bad bargain and tried to earn the gratltutde of his brothers. 

Thereafter* the Han jab remained under the undisturbed possessl 

of Mlrsa Kmsraa* but his authority was challenged In 1598 by Muhammad 

3 

Zaman Mlrsa* the rebel Mughal governor of 3ujrat* while the fonser was 

9 

away from the Panjab to quell the rebellion of s«si Mlrsa of Xran.T 
advantage of the absence of Mlrsa Kan ran* Zmman Mlrsa marched upon 
Lahore to occupy it* On reaching Lahore* he did not Immediately resort 
to fighting* Instead* he opened negotiations with the Faujdar of 
Lahore for Its surrender* but falling to secure his object* he laid 
siege to the city* Mlrsa Kamran hurriedly returned to Lahore* On hear* 


lag the neve of Mlrsa Kamran* s return* Muhammad Sana Mlrsa abandoned 

4 

the siege and fled to Delhi* After this* the Pan jab remained uadis* 
turbed under Mlrsa Kamran until 1540* when he was dislodged by Oher 
shah .Kamran* s greatest contribution was that he maintained the integ* 

rlty of the Pan jab* for a decade* Re defeated the Persians twice and 

8 

did not allow shah Tahmasp to occupy qaadhar* 




i- After his retreat trm Kanui j* Humayun arrived at 


Delhi on the 35th of May 1540* where he could not dare to prolong his 


stay because he was being hotly pursued by sher shah. Only ten days 
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aft or the decisive battle of Kanauj, he left Delhi and retreated to 

the Panjtb. With his brothers, Hunayun discussed ways and Mans to 

/ 

deal with the Afghan menao« after reaching Lahore. He wanted then to 
poo]y <sil the available resources and make a determined effort to 
recover the lost Smpire* Sanran was anxious to save the Panjab fron 


/ 


going out of his hands* Since the military resources of the Mughal* 


at this 



' i 


Hunayun 


H 


\ij difference between Hunayun and Kanran was on one point < 
tie Emperor conduct negotiations on behalf of all, in the 
r of the sovereign, or should Kanran do it as the de facto 


master of the Panjab t 


/ 

/ / 

i j 
/ / 

/■: 


Accordingly, Hunayun sent an envoy to 


t ; 


Shah with a proposal 


/ 


to treat Slrhlnd as a boundary between the Afghan and the Mughal king* 
dpns* Hunayun got three months respite at Lahore | but he could not 

j 2 

reunite the Mughal* even in the faee of such a great calamity* 

/ ; 

Sher Shah was shrewd enough to realise that the Mughals were 


in no position to fight, and that a settlement of that nature would 
not last long, since there was no good natural boundary in the Pan jab 
to separate the two kingdoms* He also concluded that the Mughal 


princes were either disunited or were trying to outwit him. He,there¬ 
fore, offered a straight, and the only feasible proposal, that ha 
would sheath# his sword should the Mughals agree to recognise the 

Indus as a boundary line between the two kingdoms* Ha an while Sher Shah 

-TU 3 

had advanoed to the banks of^Beas nsar sultanpur with his forces* 
Musaffar Beg, one of the generals of Hunayun who had been left behind 
in his retreat, arrived at Lahore and gave information to Hunayun that 
Sher Shah had forced his way over and secured a position on the right 
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bank of the Boas 9 in spit* of all the opposition which ho was ablo to 


of for. Bo farther said that Sher Shah was bringing the rest of his 

1 

troops across and sight soon be expected to arrive in sight of Lahore. 

On hearing this news* Ruaayun and his brothers Instantly abdnd- 

oned Lahore in October, 1540, crossed the Ravi, and hastened towards 

the Chenab. Kamran conveyed his followers and his property across In 
< 3 

Mats. 



- Char Shah chased the flying brothers and on 

4 

reaching the Chenab y he sent one party to pursue Huaayun who had taken 


the 


road and another to follow Kaaran, whilst he his self procee¬ 


ded to Bhera. 


Shah halted at the Chenab for sometime in order to 


provide reinforcements for troope which he had sent out to take possess 
ion of the different parts of the Pan jab. 

Just after driving out the Mughals fro® the Panjab, Sher Shah 
stayed at Khuahab for sometime to reorganise the administration of the 
conquered territories In the Panjab. Be took strict measures to make 
this province ads mi str stive ly strong. Be wrought many reforms for the 


betterment of its people, the land was measured with a view to accurate 
assessment. Justice of a rough)! and ready kind was administered under 


his strict orders and the responsibility of village communities for 

v 

crimes committed within their borders wes enforced by tremendous 
penalties. Bo wan could expect favour by reaeon of his rank or position 
and no Injury to cultivation was tolerated. He laid out roads 9 planted 


trees and provided wells and •sarais* for use by travellers. 



The Oakhars inhabited the mountainous tract between the 


upper courses of the rivers Indus and Jhelnm - bounded on the west by 
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the Indus from Kalabagh to Attook, on the north by tho Hutra District 
and tha %lvallk mountains y on tho oast by too Jhelu® rifir down to 
tho town of Kbtashabf comprising too prosont Districts of Rawalpindi 
and too Jhclum. This tract was newer fully conquered by any former 
Iteperor of northern India, but too mastery over no other region has 
proved so essential *to tho safety of India as over this. It possesses 

H 

great strategic value! an invader from the northevest could appear 
suddenly in toe very heart of the Punjab by marching stealthily throu¬ 
gh this region froa At took to Hohtas. Indeed beginning with Alexander 
toe Great, many eighty conquerors entered the Panjab through this 

1 

route and swept away dynasty after dynasty froa the throne of Delhi. 

At this tise Mirsa Kaaran whoa Sher Shah had deprived of the 
Pan jab, was at Kabul with his strength enhanced by the adhesion of 
Huaayun f and Haider Mirsa was engaged in the conquest of Kashmir, they 
nig t at any time join hands tod attempt at recovering the Pan jab and 
Ultimately the throne of Delhi. For such a combination this tract of 


the country occupied by the warlike Independent tribe was toe most 

a 

advantageous for toe Mughals. Kaaran could advance through 1 ■■ Attoek 
and Mirsa Haider could descend from the mountains of Kashmir through 
the Baramnia pass, and marching through Rawalpindi y form a junction 
with Mirsa Kmaran. thus toe conquest of this region became an urgent 
military necessity to Sher shah, whilst encamped at Khushab and Bhera* 
Sher Shah invited Sultan Sorang and sultan Adam, the chiefs of toe 


Oakhar tribes, to submit to his authority, the Sakhar chiefs too had 


long been on friendly terms with Dabar and his family, declined toe 
invitation. In response y they sent a lion cub and a bow with an arrow f 


which meant that they were toe lions and the ^asters of arms. Sher 
Shah was very much annoyed on receiving this reply and said that he 
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would give them attach a blow with a dagger which would forever remain 

1 

their hearts. 

Sher Shah marched upon the Gakhara, after Sarang Khan refused 
subsit. On this occasion* he inflicted terrible punishment on Sarang 
Khan. He not only seised Sarang Khan's daughter, whom he bestowed on 

a 

his general Khavas Khan* but also subdued the whole country of the 
Gakhars* and plundered the hill of Balnath* which was the residence of 
the Gmkhar chief. He captured Sarang Khan and ordered hia to be flayed 

a 

alive * and his skin to be filled with straw. 

Sher Shah thought that to keep the Sakhars in proper check*it 
was Imperative to have a stronghold to guard this northern frontier. 
This consideration determined sher Shah to erect on the borders of the 
country a fortress* on tide road between Kabul and Delhi which night at 
once be a formidable barrier against invasions from the north and which 
could also prevent the penetration of the Mughals into the Gakhar 
country and thence towards India. 


k spot was selected cm the right bank of the river .Thelum where 
the Kuhan torrent bursts through the low foot hills eastwards of the 
Tills Range* for the construction of fort of Bohtas* generally known as 
Rohtas Khurd. The Ohakhars had unanimously resolved not to allow any 
one to work for wages and they took en oath to extirpate every person 

who flouted their wishes. Todtr Mai* a Khatrl from Ishore was entrusted 

4 

with this job who was a trusted man of Sher Shah, inspired by their 
natural love of independence and confident of the power of their sword* 
the lakhars offered all possible obstacles but the fort of Rohtas was 


completed. 


1540-45 1- Sher Shah would have completed the subjugation 


of the lakh or country at far as the Indus and thus secured a scientific 
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•ad « natural frontier of his tapirs, but the srrival of report of tho 
rebellions designs of his governor of Bengal» drew hia ivb/ frsa this 

i 

work* Haibat Khan lllasi was appointed the commander of the Afghan 

foroes at Rchtas, in 1340. Sher shah had found in hia the only fit 

person who could keep the turbulent Oakhnrs in check* In 1343, vhen 

®her Shah was pre-occupied with the conquest of Ranthambor, Fateh 

Khan the Minch chief took possession of Multan, though after occupy-* 

lng Multan he had acknowledged shc-r "Shah as his over lord y yet he had 

evil designs against the Afghan rule. Haibat Khan marched with his 

army and defeated the Biloch chief and was soon in possession of 

Multan. At this enterprise ^ r Shah honoured Haibat Khan with the 

1 

title of Asia Rumayun and appointed him governor of Multan. 

there v&s yet another revolt by Fateh Khan the robber chief 
3 

of Kabulah, who revolted against Idle Afghan rule at Pakpattan. Haibat 

Khan marched against him free tahorei but tide rebel Jat fled to a mud 

8 

fort bstvioi KAhror and Fateh pur* He was reinforced by the other rob* 
ber chief a, Hinder Khan Mloch and Bakhshu 'han Langah. Haibat Khan 
gave then a crushing defeat and relieved the country from devastation, 
done by the 31 loch®s and the Jats. One stronghold was established at 


Shergarh after the none of Sher Shah where a strong force was kept to 

4 

deal with ktaaleqtraat tribes of the Blloches, Jats and the Langahs. 

i* on sher Shah's death, his second sen Jalal 
Khan, was proclaimed king under the title of sultan Islam Shah* At 
his accession he resolved to crush all the Amirs, of his father. Kutab 


Kusaon 


the attempt to raise Islam.Shah's brother to the throne, was very 
afraid of I aims Shah. He fled and retired to the Panjab to 


much 


seek refuge with Khavas Khan and Haibat Khan Hlyasl. Saeed Khan, 
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broth*? of Halbat Khan was on® of the principal intriguers. Ho made 
good his ose&po and joined his brother at Lahore and pursuadod hi* to 
lead a revolt against Isla* Shah. At this time the recall to the court 
of Asa* Rumayun f by the klng y was naturally Interpreted to mean his 
destruction. Bit Asaa Huaayun refused to eo*^« He had under his aomaand 
thirty or forty thousand horses and his strength was further augaented 
by Khawas Khan who came with his non and joined hi*. He had the Khutba 
read la his name and unfurled the standard of rebellion. It appeared 


that the history of Ibrahim Lodi was going to repeat itself. 

- The attitude of the rebels in the Pan jab 
Islam Shah marched against them. Asaa Huaayun 



B BA.TTLP OP 



also marched towards the capital "with more than double the King's 
3 



a.* Islam 


was not to be cowed down even by sugh a powerful 
loo mobilised his army, loth armies pitched their 


camps at inhale. on the eve of the battle y Asam Runayun and Khawas Khan 

sat in a conference to discuss the future of the empire should they 

eome out victorious from the Inevitable war. Khawas Khan, who was a 

legitimist, proposed to raise Adll Khan to the throne. He was taken 

back when the Hiyasis, unanimously ridiculed his suggestion and held 

that "ffo one obtains kingdom by inheritance! it belongs to whoever can 

3 

gain it by the sword# * Khawas Khan was attached to Adll and so without 


speaking a word made up his mind to desert the Klyasis* 

Islam Shah probably got a hint of the fatal division among the 
rebels and same out to flgst them early next morning. Just at the 
commencement of the battle Khavas Khan withdrew from the field to tho 


great chagrin of the Hiyasls, but they fought most stubbornly. At last 
victory was declared In favour of Islam Shah and the fflyasls were route 
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Of those who escaped, nan/ were drowned In the swollen stress, to the 


wist of Anbala and aany were slaughtered. Islam Shah pursued then up 

to Bohtas* Khava3a Vais Sharvani was sent further In pursuit of the 

1 


fugitives 



,B WTTB THE 1EA2I AFtRAEai- After the battle of Ambala, Khawaja 


22 

Vais Sharvani was appointed the governor of the ®anjab in 1848 by 


Xslaa Shah* He could not maintain his hold longer, firstly because 
Xslaa Shah remained busy In quelling disorder in Halva and secondly. 


Hal bat Khan iflyasl had still a great influence within the Panjab and 


had a large following beyond the river Jhelua* Azaa Huaa/un (Halbat 
Khan) and other Hlyasi leaders succeeded in driving Khawaja Vais 
Sharwanl back to tahore from Hohtas* Xslaa Shah lost no time in sending 


fresh re inf or cements to Khawaie, who defeated the liyasls in tile 

3 

neighbourhood of Dlnkot and coapelled thea to seek the protection of 


the Gakhars. this combination was serious enough particularly because 
ffumayun*s position in Afghanistan had grown strong. 


Xslaa Shah moved with a strong aray to fight them. Tor two years 


(1543-1580), Islam shah carried fire and sword into the Qakhar country 
but failed to corner the Indomitable Gakhars* The Hiyasis, however, 
felt it impossible to live Indefinitely upon the hospitality of the 
Gakhars who had becoae thoroughly tired, hence they tried to enter 
Kashmir but they were opposed by Mirza Haider Doghlat. A fierce battle 
was fought at the village of 3asbla in which Bibl ftabla, the wife of 
Azam Huaa/un, distinguished hereself by a heroic fight* The Myasls 
were, however, outnumbered, overwhelmed and defeated. Azam Humayua, 
his wife and brother were killed and their heads were sent to Xslaa 
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Shah* the aost repugnant and disgusting feature in the Klyasi war vat 

the beastly treatment given to Miyasl women* some were kept exposed fh 

1 

Months in a state of nudity* Others were made over to harlots* 

tJ- 

lb keep the Oakhars and the hill Rajas in eheek as also to eree 

a second Him of defence. Xslau Shah ordered the construction of a set 

2 

of five fortst a chain of fortresses for defence on the eastern bank o 

3 

the Chenab, ninety stiles north-east of Slalkot, which was nested Mankot* 
It was during his present y as well as his fonaer residence at 
Lahore that Xslau Shah, following up, in sous measure, his father’s 
ideas;had seriously meditated the destruction of Lahore because it was 
the stronghold of the Hughes and had always been reinforced by tile 
Oakhars* Xt was a large and flourishing city and the centre of a rich 
trade and was amply furnished with very useful and costly production 
of the times* Xt had a numerous and warlike population and manufae* 
tured large quantities of every warlike material* If Lahore was 
recovered sod occupied by the exiled Emperor ffumayun, his family or by 
any invader from the north, it would become a base for arming their 
troops and for invading India* Bo he desired to shift the capital of 
the Pan jab to Mankot, which was more remote from the country of the 
Oakhars and l&Sle oompensatingly freer from the danger of an attack 
along the left bank of the Indue, while from its position in the 
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e ortress of Mankot was composed of four strong forts which 
31 aim Khan 3ur (Islam Shah) had constructed on the adjoining hills 
at the time when he had marched out to extirpate the Oakhars and had 
returned frustrated* On each hill he built a fort composed of stone 



and mortar, and to the eye of a spectator the whole fortification 
looked like one fort. The site was very strong and fifflcult of 
access by troops and if access were attained it was very difficult 
to lay hands on the garrison* Xt had an abundant supply of 
water and as much as provisions as were wanted.*' 

-Vol.l X ,H * *?.Lo we ,? • 11) 

•Vol.i, PP.67-68, gives a picturesque description of 
and full explanation as to why Islam Shah wanted to carry 
out the plan referred to* 
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Sialkot rings, it vas loss liable to b« invaded and more capable of 
defence. But his pi m was never eareled into effect. 

• Xsl&a Shah died In 1053 and disorder soon 
followed. Mubarik Khan, his maternal uncle had seised the throne and 
assumed the title of Muhammad Adil Shah. He was a grossly ignorant and 
thoroughly an incompetent man. He placed his confidence particularly in 
Bemu, who had started his life at a hawker of salt In the streets of 
Bewarl and had subsequently been employed in a confidential capacity 
by Islam Shah, the disappearance of the strong personality of +Sher 


Shah and the weakness of his successors, led to the reappearance of 

jealousies and refractoriness among the Afghan nobles, which plunged 

th# whole kingdom into a welter of enerchy and thus paved the way fr 

the Mughal restoration. Slkandar had captured Delhi and Agra and 

Muhammad Khan 3ur was on the point of crossing his border and attack* 

ing Adil. This opportunity for Husayun was quite favourable as the 

Afghan Empire was fast crumbling to pieces in the hands of Adil Shah. 

Humayun had now no brother to quarrel with, his army was strong and 

1 

well equipped, and his nobles were all obedient. 


ail Qf XSDlA fg 


LiiTHf * 1885 t- Under these circumstances 


Humayun moved to the b&nks of the Indus on December 31, 1554. There he 
vas joined by Balram Khan, a trusted general, and the rest of the army 
from Kabul. He received information that Tatar Khan Kashi, the Afghan 
governor of the fort of Rohtas had abandoned the fort and retired with 


his whole force towards Delhi. The fort which sher 
a bulwark again't the Murals was captured without 


built as 


Tatar Khan Kashi seems to have been frightened by a probable eombin- 
atlon of the Oaldiars and the Mughals. Also the confusion in the Afghan 
camp had precluded the possibility of substantial reinforcements. A 


1 * 
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detachment was ssat by Humayun to tales possession of the fort and the 


aala army marched on without meeting any serious opposition. The Oakhars 
remained almost neutral. 


Humayun reached Lahore on February 34,1566. Making Lahore his he 
quarters,he sent a detachment under Shah Abul Kaali towards Dipalpur, 


which was then held by shahbas Khan and Ifaslr Khan Afghans. A 
battle was fought and the Afghan confederacy was defeated.The 


tough 



nd retainers were se! 
arriving at Kalaitanr 


Humayun despatched a strong body of troops under Bairam Khan and Tardi 


Beg to attack Xasib Khan, the Afghan general who lay encamped at PanJ- 
4 5 

Bhain near Hariana. Bairam Khan pushed on to Hariana in Hoshiarpur 

District which after a slight skirmish, was surrendered by Hasib Khan 

much valuable plunder, as well as the families of the Afghans, fell into 

his hands. The prisoners were all set at liberty and the women and child 

red were collected and sent under the protection of an escort to Haslb 

Khan in consequence of a vow made by Humayun that if Providence restored 

to him the sovereignty of India, he would allow no man to be made eaptlv 

Several elephants and some of the more valuable properties were despat 

6 

ed to Humayun. 

Bairam Khan advanced to Jullundur from Hariana, via Sham 
7 

Chaurasi, where the Afghans had taken up position. Ho sooner did he 
come near them than they re treated, for such was the terror which the 
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Afghans at this time entertained of the Mughal* that theough they were 

thousands in number, when they saw the approach of but half a score of 

big turbans* though they night perhaps belong only to Lahore, they 

1 

Instantly turned and took to flighty without looking behind them* In 
the present instance, the Afghans not only escaped with their lives but 
carried off their bag and baggage also. After this, the Mughal forces 
advanced towards Delhi* 

At Maohhiwara the Mughal army crossed the SatluJ to meet the 

Afghan general Tatar Khan Kashi, who had been sent by slkandar Tur with 

80,000 horse. Tatar Khan gained some preliminary advantage, for the 

Mughal commander evacuated sirhlnd and fell back on the main artsy. 

Consequently, the Afghans were in high spirits, numerically superior, 

they were keen to come to grips with the Mughal army, but they were 

kept at bay by the Mughal archers till night-fall. Unfortunately a fire 

broke out in a large village of thatched houses and exposed the Afghan 

army completely. The Mughal archers t^ok full advantage of it and plied 

them with showers of arrows till they broke and fled leaving their 

elephants and property to the Mughals. The Mughals then pushed on to 

2 

Slrhlnd under Bairs* Khan. 

BaTTIS OF SinHIMD i- Sikandar lur was also not inactive. He came to 
Sirhlnd with a large army estimated at 90,000 horse. Bairam Khan forti¬ 
fied his position and sent a request to Huaayun who was than at Lahore. 

a 

to send reinforcements* Prince Akbar was Immediately ordered by the 
Ssperor to go, he himself followed and Joined the army at Sirhlnd* The 
Mughals tried to harrass the Afghans and out off their supplies* In one 
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of the raids, Tardi Beg got the better of the Afghans, captured an 

important supply train and killed the brother of Sikandir Bur. In their 

rage, the Afghans opened an attack. On June 33,1555, a decisive battle 

was fought at Sirhind. Hie Afghans broke and fled* "ikandar 3ur narrow 

escaped with his life into the Shlvalik hills* Hie Victory was complete 

Hie aost remarkable tiling in this battle was that on both sides human! 

and gentleness were practised, so much so that the bodies of those who 

had sacrificed their lives were reverently made over to their respectlv 
1 

friends* 

The first act of Buaayun* s government was to distribute the 

provinces among his men* Hissar Ferosa, was assigned to Akbar, being 

province Huaayun himself bad received from Babar, when he first entered 

India* Slrhlnd and gome other districts were granted to Sal ram Khan in 

addition to ;andhar, which he already held* Before leaving for Slrhind 

% 

to reinforce Salram Khan, Humayun had appointed Farhat Khan, as govern* 

or of the Panjab, with suitable officers to support him.Babar Khan was 

made the military commander, Mlrza Shah Sultan, civil administrator and 

3 

Mehtar Jauhar the treasurer of the Panjab* 

Later, \*hen after the battle of Slrhlnd, Slkaitdar Bur was three* 
tening the Punjab from the Shlvalik hills, where he had fled,Shah Abul 
M&all was appointed the governor of Jullundur Doab, to check him* He 
was ordered to proceed to Jullundur immediately and to establish his 
headquarters there, to watch the activities of slkandar* But Instead of 
remaining at Jullundur,Shah Abul Maall proceeded to Lahore and he 

speedily usurped all the powers of the province from Farhat Khan and 

4 

began to act like an absolute sovereign* 
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Frost Jullundur to Lahore, the ill-advised movement of the shah 

4 

gave an opportunity to eikandar to occupy the Jullundur Doab and he 
began to collect the revenue* Humayun designated akbar, the heir 

Sko-k'i 

apparent in/hsfe* place. Bairam Khan was to assist the young prince, 

1 

in order to put down 3ikaitdar*s depredations. 
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Akbar was at Hariana with Bad ram Khan whan ha received the news 
of his father** precarious condition and Bairam Khan instead of advan* 

a 

oing against Slkaader Sur^who had taken reftge in the fort of Mankot y 

proceeded to Kalananr, to turn to Lahore• Another messenger ffasar 
3 

shaikh Juli waited upon Akbar at Kalantsur* who had reached there by 
that time and broke the sad news of Humayun* s death. Bairaa Khan, too 
immediate steps to enthrone Akbar on a brick platform y which was 
erected for the occasion and proclaimed him the Soperor of India, on 
February 14 y 1556. The accession ceremony at Kalanaur was performed 
to register Akbar* s claim to sovereignty. His small army under Bairms 
Khan had a precarious hold on certain tracts of the Panjab and even 

'N 

that army could not be implicitly trusted. 

From the very beginning, Bairam Khan acted with vigilance and 

fftcJUajiH 

promptness. Of pti&> possible rivals, there was one Shah \bul Maall. 
This young man traced his descent to the Saiyids of Tirmis who were 
held in great veneration all over Central Asia. His most attractive 
and handseme physique, graceful manners, dashing courage and straight* 
forwardness had made him a favourite of Humayua, Who used to address 
him by the exalted title of son (Farsand) and always gave him a seat 
of honour in the councils and banquets. First he declined to attend 
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1 

Ikbtf'i coronation at Kalanaur, but later, at a special invitation the 

3 

Shah attended the ceremony. The Shah thrugtod himself forward into a 

place to which ha had no alalm and behaved with such grots disregard 

8 

of propriety that it became naoasaary to arrest hi*. According to a 
pre-coaoelved plan he vaa arrested. Tha renewal of this soit arrogant, 
ambitious and powerful * AadLr* t averted for tha tine being^ every possi¬ 
bility of immediate trouble In the imperial camp. 

India at this tine presented a dark as vail as a complex 
picture. Rumayun had hardly got any time to recover his old possessions 
or even to consolidate what little ha had actually achieved) consequen¬ 
tly the whole of his dominions and especially toe Panjab was almost in 
an unstable condition. In the north-west, Hirsa Muhammad ?!akim, Akbar* s 
half brother, the governor of Kabul was almost independent. The Panjab 
was divided into three well-defined groups, when Akbar had his formal 
coronation ceremony at Kalanaur. First was the Hastens Belt ranging 
from the Kavl. It comprised toe Himachal Hindu Rajput States e.g. 
Kaagra, under Char am toand Katoch, Siba under Prag toand, HUrpur under 

Takhat Mai, who bad allied himself with sikaader tor, and was helping 

6 

him with men and money, toaaba under Oanesh Verman, toket under Arjan 
Sen, Mandl under Sahib Sen. The strongest of all these Hindu States 

was Kangra. Shah pur State sms under the sway of a Muslim chief of the 

8 

Pathanla clan. 

The second Belt stretched from toe toenab and also embraced a 
portion of lower Eastern Talley of the Jhelum. It included Jammu, 
Mankot, Jasrota, Basholl, and same more petty states under various 
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as 


other chiefs, this part of the group again was primarily Hindu in whl 
Jammu under Kapur Dew occupied very important place, the Western Belt 
extending from the tipper Valley of the Chenab to the tfpper Talley of 
the Indus was made up of Kashmir under Shasi Khan, the other Independ¬ 
ent small states of this Belt were Gingal, Musaffarabad, Khasaln Gar hi t 
Rash Dhantaaar, Gandgarh, Darband, Tarbela, Pharwala (Rawalpindi), 

Sul tan pur and Khanpur, which were all Muslim tribes such as the Khaka, 
Bambas, Afghans and Gakhars, under the hegemony of Kashmir paler 
Ghasl Khan* 


Sindh and Multan had become independent from the imperial 
control, the 3urs were still in occupation of the greater portion of 


Sher Shah*s dominions from Delhi to Rohtas, on the road to Kabul. 


Hemu, the capable general of Adil Shah Sur had inflicted a 

1 

crushing defeat on the Mughal governors and had occupied Delhi. At this 

a 

time Akb&r was at Jullundur with his troops, engaged in quelling the 

disturbance caused by sikander Sur. On receipt of this news, he left 

behind Khavaja Khlzr Khan to check the movements of Slkander Sur and 

3 

he himself marched, on October 13, 1556, towards Delhi* when he reached 
the vicinity of Slrhind, the three fugitive Mughal governors of Agra, 


Delhi and Sambhal joined Akbar and counselled him to retreat to Kabul* 
Balram Khan, however, decided to risk all in the attempt to recover 
Delhi, and pursuaded Akbar to adopt his views* On account of cowardice 
shown on the occasion,Tardl Beg was put to death by Rairam Khan. He 

also imprisoned Khawaja Sultan all and the Mir Munshi who were suspect- 

5 

ed to be guilty of treachery and cowardice. 
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:paT -1556 a- Akbar idvaRMd fron Sirhind having 

decided to resolve this issue by force of arms. Ho tont a strong 

oho son force under All Qull Khan sh&lbanl In advance. Rosa with « hug# 

army and flftoon hundred elephants, hastoaod to oppose thorn. His 

artillery, which had boon ssait in advance, was captured by tho vangaa- 

rd of All quU Khan in a preliminary ongagemont 9 but even after this 

1 

loss, R«u possossod immense superiority in strength. 

On tho early morning of Prlday, tho 5th Boveeber, 1556, tho 
nows of Hsmu*s arrival at Panloat from Delhi was received from tho 


scouts. Th© gonorals of Akbar arrayed tho troops, Meanwhile tho main 
bodioo of two armios wore in motion* Bair am Khan detained Akbar at a 


oafs distance from tho field and entrusted the command of the centre to 
All ;uli Khan, tho Khan £aman, Hemu's army on account of its superior¬ 
ity in number managed to envelope Akbar* s forces and threw its both 
wings into confession. Hems then attempted to decide the fate of the 
day by leading against the centre, with his fifteen hundred elephants, 
on which he chiefly relied, 

the Mughal* fought valiantly but were lust about to give way 

2 

when a stray arrow struck Reset in the eye and made him unconscious. 

Beau's army, presuming that their leader was dead, was panic stricken 

3 

and scattered In all directions making no further attempt to resist. 

Beam mis overtaken by shah «uli Khan who took him into the presence 

4 

of Akbar. His head was smut to Kabul and his body was gibbeted at 

6 

Delhi by wajr of giving a warning to other like-minded persons, thus 
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ended the career of one of the Most remarkable persons of the sixteen 


century* 



eroas reasons have been assigned for his ultimate defeat 


but these are either fanelfhl or speeulatlve 9 if not malicious, the 
causes of his defeat were the capture of his artillery and the random 
arrow which aade him unconscious and caused panic in his army* His 
defeat was accidental and the victory of Akbar providential, 

7 

Akbar was at Delhi when the news reached on March 10, 155$ that 
at the Instigation of tfulla Abdulla sultanpuri slkander Sur had desc 
ded upon the plains of the Jullundur Doab and had begun to collect 

land revenue* Khlser Khan the governor handing over Lahore to Hajl 

3 3 

Muhammad Khan, set out to oppose him near the town of Chanlarl* but 
could not face the enemy and retreated to Lahore* on December 17 f 1556, 

the imperial forces immediately advanced through Jullundur, into the 

4 6 

shlvallk hills and encamped at Dasuya and further moved to RUrpur* the 

Hill Rajas who had sided with Slkander *tur 9 deserted him and mi bait ted 

to Akbar* At this, Slkander wae much disheartened and findin* himself 

too weak to withstand the onslaughts of the imperial army, fled with- 

out encountering the enemy and took refbge in the fort of i >nkot* 

Receiving the news of Slkander*s flight to the fort of Mankot 9 

Akbar*s forces pursued and besieged the fort* Meanwhile the supply of 

8 

corn began to run short 9 and the desertion of the soldiers from the 
fort became more and more frequent* Slkander*s request for surrender 
was granted and Behar was given to him as a fief* The fort wae put 


1 * 

2 * 
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under the charge of Abil qtain t fqr the tiae belng« Takhataal who aid 
with Slkander Sur y was decapitated under the orders of Bairs* Khan and 
Mankot was bestowed upon Bakhataaawar y brother of Takhataal who gave a 
pledge to reaain loyal to the Emperor* Akbar sored from Mankot and 
remedied Lahore* 

proa After*» reign the PanJab began to be governed regularly by 
the governors appointed by the ^reat Mughals* Thu s y at the dl sals sal o 
Shah Abdl Ha'all y Hussain Khan Tukriya who was formerly in Bairsm Khar* 
service! was appointed the governor* in 1387 y immediately after the 
conquest of Mankot* Tuferlya was known as the Don Quixote of After* a 
reign* During his office y he had ordered the Hindus to wear patch 
(Tukra) near the shoulders and thus* got the nickname of Tukrlye 


governed 


Khan 


1555, 


Khan governed the ?anjab y with an iron hand* The only event which 
occurred y during his governor ft lp y was the rebellion of Balram Khan* 


Sh^s-ul-dln Atge 
Khan* 


Khan was deputed to quell the rebellion of Belrmi 


1 - The regency of Balram Khan which had 


been responsible for the firm establishment of the Mughal rule in 
India, lasted for four years* Though he had rendered valuable service 
to the Mughal*, yet numerous forces were active in undermining hie 
influence* Hie most formidable opponents were the Turkish nobles in 


general and fo]fster~parents of After in particular* 
shake Bairaa* s power at any cost and induced the Sm 


They wanted to 


Sapror to nui&fy hie 
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power la the court. Akbar also va*fld to get rid of Bairam Khan’s 
tutelage• la I960 ths Snpsror openly expressed to Bairam Khan bio dete¬ 
rmination to take the reigns of government Into his own hands. Balran 

Khan was asked to proceed to Mecca* vhich la a way implied his dismiss* 

1 

al from serrlee* 


In spite of his many friends* advice to take up eras against 

3 

Akbar* Balran Khan did not like to stain the glorious record of his 

life long service to the Mughal family and after some hesitation f 

eonplied with the royal command and surrendered the insignia of his 

3 

office to Akbar. He proceeded la I960* leisurely to the Punjab to 
recover his private treasure* which he had left at Slrhlnd and Lahore. 

The court sent Nullah Pir Muhammad* a personal enemy and former suber- 

4 

dlnate of Bairam Khan "to pack off Bairam" out of the imperial 
dominions. 


Bairns Khan was now fully convinced that his enemies were 


a d l i n t of his ruin* after some fatal hesitation* due to his feeling 
of loyalty* decided to vindicate himself by taking up arms and punish 
his enemies. Instead of going to Mecca* he turned from Bikaner to the 
Panjab and revolted against the Emperor. Akbar was alarmed at thls*aad 
gave orders for general mobilisation. On Friday* April IB* I960* Mir 
Abdul Latlf hastened in advance to check Bairam* a progress. Akbar him* 
self marched and encamped at Jhajar on April 33, I960. 

7 

Meanwhile * Bairam had arrived at the fort of Tabarlnda in the 

8 

panjab which was the fief of Sher Muhammad Dewana* who vas his old 


servant and had received many favours at his hand. Bairam left his 


m 


i y- 
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faally and Ills luggage In the fort vlth sher Ruhaanad* Bat contrary to 


..PMt.tio.., S'* 1 **—« D—, *—« txaiVr appropriate 

Bat ran* s whole property to h la self. Ho than proceeded to Dipalpur, 

governed by Darvesh Muhammad TJsbek, one of his old adherent a* The 

governor behaved In the same nanner as Sevan** All hopes of gueeess at 

an end* Balraa Khan now aarehed to Jullundur and advanced by vay f 
3 

Tihara, shore a party of his friends under Wall Beg vas defeated by 


Abdullah Khan Mughal* the fief of flhara< 


3 


the royal army blocked the peth of Balraa Khan at SlMar, near 
Jullundur* Re vas trying to capture Jullundur when he heard of the 
approach of Atka Khan* Balraa Khan divided his forces into tvo parts* 
the advance guard vas under the eoaaand of Wall B»g» Shah ^uli Khan 
Mahraa and others* Re himself advanced vlth nearly fifty big elephants 

A B 

and took charge of the eentre* On the other side ^us«<ed-dia Muhammad 
Atka Khan arrayed his forees and vas supported by 3haaa»-ud~din 
Kuhaomad. The right vlng vas commanded by Qashs Khan and other devoted 
servants fomsd the vanguard* fugaf Huhasnad Khan Kokaltash vlth sene 
non took his post betveen the eentre and the vanguard* Though Balraa 
Khan did not havo many sen vlth his 9 but they vere all experlenoed 
soldiers* He had nueit reliance on the royal amy as many of then had 
sont letters offering their help to him, on account of their foraer 
attachments* 

e 

when these tvo forces reached near the village of Ounachaur on 

7 

"tKph 33rd Aagust y 1960 9 there ware brave feats on both the sides* In lb 

1 1 .® ®sieawaaaaaaasaaS®wya»aaaBeeaaeaaMgMgw»M»MeiyMw«Besie«^^ .. . .. . 

l . Jlxteen alles south of Okara 9 on the old high hank of the Beas* 
3*Fort of Tihara situated on the bank of the Satlujyto the vest of 
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first encounter the advance corps of Beirut Khan displayed such valour 

that Most of the soldiers of tha Imperial array were forced to flat* At 

this tlraoy when Seiran Khan's sen had almost routed the foe and were 

pursuing ttieray Bairns Khan advanced to overthrow Atka Khan; hut aa ill* 

look would have been his elephant stuck in the bog* Atka Khan siesed 

the opportunity and began to shoot arrows upon the elephants* Balram 

Khan with a mind to charge the imperial array froa the left withdrew a 

little to strike sore vigorously but his men taking that to be a signal 

of flight turned their backs and began to desert in confusion* 

Atka Khan sent Yusaf Muhammad Khan with a body of brave men* 

and when Bairan Khan turned back In order to renew his attack his 

forces were defeated and Bair am Khan had to withdraw and retreat in 

disgrace* Atka Khan was prudent and did not pursue Bairara Khan for 

3 

very long* The news of this victory over Hairam Khan was brought to 

3 

Akbar when he was at Slrhind* 

After his flight from Ounachaur» Bair am Khan fled towards the 
Shivalik hills to recoup his strength y froa where he wanted to try his 

luck once again* To pursue him, the royal camp moved towards the Shiv* 

4 

allk Hills from Ludhiana on the first October. 1800* Bairan Khan had 

0 6 

fortified himself in the capital of Baja danesh of Talvara 'ho was a 
strong chief In the midst of the Sblvalik hills* A great battle was 

7 

fought between the Imperialists and Bairan* t troops at Tal war a .Sultan 
Hussain JAlair, one of the most trusted friends of Bairan Khan died on 
the battle field t whose head was cut off and sent to lair am Khan* who 






31 

•••lag It wept with groat grief* 


Half-hearted rebel, Bairan Khap, was driven to dtiptlr and 
dltaa/ at the death of his frlmd Hussain Jalair and at his own untan- 
able position* Ha f th are fora, throw himself on tho mere y of tho 

a* 

Emperor, -on- October, I860* Akbar was not oblivious of tha groat servi¬ 
ces tittch Bairaa had rendered to tho emperor and his family* He, 
therefore, rose from his seat, aoeosted him well* embraced him, and 
seated him on his right side* Bairan burst into tears at this unexpec¬ 
ted reception which intensified all the more his feelings of humili¬ 
ation* the Bsperor consoled him with kind words and presented him his 
3 

own robe* Akbmr was at Harlana when Bairan Khan was granted the royal 

pardon from where the Khan-i-Khanan left for Mecca* 

Bairaa Khan, nice all master full persons, had considered him so 

Indispensable) his fall was, sooner or later, inevitable* 

After appointing Bhamus-ud-dln Atka Khan to the governorship of 

the Panjab, Akbar returned to Delhi at the head of the triumphant army, 

on Sovemtmr 34, I860, from where he proceeded to Agra and arrived there 

3 

on December 31, I860* 

Shamas~ud-din Atka Khan was the son of far Muhammad of dhasni 
who entered the service of Mlraa Kaaran as an ordinary soldier and was 
pressat in the battle of qanauj, in 1340. He distinguished his*self in 
the wars against Bikandar cnr and, tints, for his good services was 

appointed as the governor in 1861* He was also awarded flag and drums 

4 

and tits title of Khan-i-Asim in the same year* 


3 
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Mir Muhammad, the Khan-i«Khlan was the elder brother of Shaaas- 
ud-dln Atl l* Khan* He was appointed the governor In KS66 when Shinas-ud 
din was o*lled to Delhi tor appointment as Prime Minister of th# 
Mughal India* During his governorship two major events took placet 
which occupy a conspicuous place in the history of the Panjab* the 


first was the reduction of the Oakhars and the second was the first 

1 

invasion of the Panjab by Muhammad Hakim Mirsa* 



ntZA - 1666 «» Mirsa Hakim, Akbar's step brother # being 

3 

driven out of Kabul by an invasion of Sulaiman Mirsa of Badakhshan f ha 
come to India to seek Akbor* a help* Akbar was pleased to order Rhan-i 
Kalan to help the Mirsa* Meanwhile, the Mirsa changed his mind * Bneour 
aged by the Uzbek rebellion and instigated by his maternal uncle 
Far!dun. Mirsa Hakim Invaded the Panjab in 1566. As his invasion came 


as a surprise, he found no serious opposition. Plundering Bhera on his 

v 

way, he cane to besiege Lahore* Akbar was beside himself with anger usd 

3 

on Sorer*ber 17, 1966 marched from Agra to repel his brother* 

the report about the Mirsa*s advance put the Panjab officers on 
their guard and Xhan-l-Knlan and others concerted together to defend 


the fort of Lahore, the Mirsa reached the vicinity of Lahore and 


encamped in the gardens of Mahdl H aslm Khan* Next day the fort was 
besieged but all the hopes of Mirsa, to take it by storm were frust¬ 
rated by the brave defence of the besieged, vftien the news of the march 
of Uta, - M»* to th. Klr„ h. v. <4*M and^m, ff.td of 
his own safety, hurriedly went back towards the Indus* 

The hurried retreat of the Mirsa was extremely fortunate* If he 
had managed to hold on in India for seme time more, he would have 
found his cause more hopefbl* For, while the Emperor* s attention was 
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engrossed In the Pan Jab, rebellions broke out in the Btra Pradesh, from 

Sambhal to J aunpur • the Mir ms of Sambhal were in open rebellion; the 

Psbeks were tip in eras end had bean Joined by Asaf Khan of the Qarh- 

Kataaga fame* the Bsbeks had already read the Khutba In the name of 

Mir so Muhaaaad Hakim* Taken between two fires, Akbar would hare found 

his affairs most desperate* Indeed, since the days of Hama, Akbar had 

to face no crisis more serious than this* But stars were fighting for 

Akbar. the rebel Mlrsa had no definite plan and could not unite for 

action* Akbar learnt about it while he was on the banks of the SatieJ* 

1 

and reached Lahore by the end of February, in 1567* After this conquest 
Shame-ud-din Atka Khan was appointed the governor of Pat an tnd on his 

transfer Khan Jahan Hussain quli Khan was appointed the governor of the 

2 

Pan Jab. 

Khan Jahan Hussain quli Khan was the son of Bairam Khan* s sister 
whoso father was much attached to Bairam Khan* During his governorship, 
two important events took place* One of these was the expedition of 
Bagarkot (Kangra) to subdue Baja Jai Chaisd* The conquest of this impre¬ 
gnable stronghold of the Himachal Rajput Chiefs was the question Of the 

prestige and the honour of the Mughal Emperor* The second event, the 

3 

revolt of Ibrahim Husain Mlrza was equally important* 

4 

EX? 2 PI TIP H OF HaOaBKQ.T - 1373 f Akbar was alienated from Jai Chand, 

A 

Baja of Hagarkot on some account and ordered Hussain quli Khan, to 

Imprison him and to send him to Delhi* At the Baja's arrest, Bldhl 

6 

Chand the son of the Baja thinking that his father was dead, rebelled 
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1 

against Atebrr* Akbar bestowed to# country of Hagarkot on Urbar and 

wrote a * Firman* to Hussain Quli Khan to solas Hagarkot and hand It 

3 

over to Urbar. 


there was a very think jungle on the way and the Mughal farces 

had to move towards Hagarkot with great difficulty. The troops in that 

first attack conquered the sitadel of Bhnl In which there was a temple 

of the Qoddess Mahasal. A (amber of Rajputs with desperate courage 

stood firm and performed great deeds of valour but at last they yield 

Many Brahmans who had for years been attendants of the temple, were 

killed. About two hundred black cows, which the Hindus had left in that 

temple as offerings,were killed in that great tumult. They then took 

off their boots and filled them with that blood and splayed the blood 

3 

on the walls of the temple* 


As the outer fortifications of Hagarkot had now com# Into 
possession of the Imperial army, the buildings were rased to the ground 
to make roan for the Mughal camp. After that the siege commenced and 
covered ways and batteries were constructed, lone pieces of heavy 
cannons were brought to the foot of the hills y and fired, kighty 

persons lost their lives by on# shot, in that operation t yet th# valour 

* 

of the Rajputs did not submit. Raja Bidhi Chand tried his best to 


escape, 


t in vain. 


The expedition had to be postponed when the news 4 received 
of the disturbances created by Miraa Ibrahim Husain, who had advanced 
to Lahore after his defeat by the Imperial army in Cambay (dajrat) 
where he had revolted against Akbar. He came to the Fan jab knowing that 
the governor of the Panjab, Husain *uli Khan was pre-ocoupled with the 
expedition of Hagarkot and that there was no one else to cheek him. 
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* 


Husain gull Khan was now between the devil and the deep sea* The sub¬ 
jugation of the Raja was all tile sore important and to check the 
progress of the rebel towards the Han Jab was Imperative* His troops 
were also confronted with hardships in this hilly area* His commanders 
were also demoralised and asked him to sue for peace with the Raja* So 
under these circumstances Husain Quli Khan concluded a treaty with 


Raja Bldhl Chand under the terms given belowi- 


a. That the Raja would send his daughter to the royal harms* 

b. The Raja would pay five aaunds of gold as tribute according to the 
weight of Akbar Shah which was equal to one year's revenue of the 
temple*1 

c. Much stuff and precious things of all kinds were also usurped by the 

imperial aray.8 3 

d. fhe colas were struck In the name of Akbar* 


e*On a Friday in the middle of shawwal 930 a*H.( 1873 A.D.) a pulpit wa 
erected and Rafis Muhammad Baqir rsad the Khutba in the name of the 
B&peror<t4 

f.The Raja undertook to acknowledge formally the suaerainty of Akbar*5 
g*Because the province vas given to Raja Birbak as his Jaglr f a large 
sum was to be given to him as compensation* 

The revolt of Ibrahim Husain Mir 2 a had Interrupted and rendered 

ineffective this expedition which Husain quit Khan had undertaken with 

good hopes of complete success* He had occupied the outer town but the 


garrison in the citadel still held out 9 when he was obliged to with* 


draw his troops to pursue the rebel Mlraa* The capture of the fort was 


deferred until 1630, when it was occupied In the reign of 

6 

fttlrsa Ibrahim Husain being defeated by Akbar, in Oujrat, march¬ 


ed to the Pan Jab with about three hundred men and sacked the towns of 
Sonepat, Panipat and Karnal on the way to Lahore* a large number of 
turbulent men Joined his and caused much trouble in this jfrovince* 
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Husain Quli Khan, by forced marches advancing with his troops 

reached ths town of Talamba and defeated tho Mirsa. Hussain quli 

Khan was replaced by <$tah quli Maharaa, in 1575, to ths governorship 

1 

of ths Panjab* Formerly $i*h quli Maharam was in ths service of 
Balram Khan and hs distinguished hinsslf in ths war against Hsaat* Ho 
remained loyal to ths Khatt*-l«Khanan during his adversity, but was 
pardonsd by ths gmperor along with Bairan Khan at Talwara* Hs roso 
highsr and hlghsr in Akbar* s favour but hs could not suppress ths 
turbulent people of the Panjab, properly* His administration began 
to deteriorate on account of his leniency* Criminals and miscreants 
were not punished and thus great disorder prevailed in the province* 
when Akbar was informed about this state of affairs, he Issued orders 
for his recall in 1578 and 3a*id Khm was sent to tabs over the char 
He died at Agra la 1601* Be erected splendid buildings, at Barnaul, 
where he chiefly lived after his retirement, and dug there large 
tanks* 

Seven years of 3a*id Khan’s governorship were very eventful, 

as the Sspefor’s attention was mainly directed to the Berth-West 

Frontier* *fhe year 1381 may be regarded as the most critical time 

in the reign of Akbar, if his early struggle to consolidate his power 

8 

be not taken into account •* Kashmir and Kabul wore two important 
frontier provinces, where the maintenance of complete control was 
necessary for the safety of the Mughal empire and thus, no sort of 
disturbance could bo tolerated in this part* Sa'ld Khan had to deal 
with this problem during his governorship* 

8 

SISCO HD II7A3I0H OF MUHAMMAD HAKIM MIRZA - 1*81 fin 1881 news arrived 
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X 

that Mlrift Huhanmad Hakim on the Invitation of Asi Kabuli, Hagan V -ran* 
khudl and Far 1 dan 9 Mlrsa'e natgrnaX uncle, was to invade India. It was 
indeed the good fortune of Akbar that ft akin* s project of invading Indie 
was postponed owing to a civil war in Badakhshan. Had he invaded earlier 
when the Bengal rebellion was at its height, and a yep toes of disaffectio 
were visible in other parts of the empire, the task of \kbar would have 
been made far acre difficult, though by no mans hopeless, when, however 
the Kabul army marched upon India the political situation had somewhat 

eased, though the rebellion in the east was yet far from beta.* brought 

3 

under control. It was in December 1980,that the advance party of the 

Kabul troops crossed the Indug.Yusaf ,tha governor of Rohtas,loyally cup? 

orted by the brave Oakhars showed full energy,in offering opposition. 

Hur-ud-din Haji,one of the military commanders of the Mlr%a,wms killed 

and the Afghan troops were driven back. Akbar mustered together a huge 

army of fifty thousand cavalry,flee hundred elephants and tnuraerable 

Infantry,on February 8,1881 and moved to Lahore,accompanied by Prince 

3 

Halim and Prince Murad. 

Akbar ordered Funwar Nan Singh to march forward and take charge 
of the frontier. Nan Singh moved up immediately and sent some troops 
to Rawalpindi as he expected another attack to revenge the failure of 
JVur-ud*dln. He was rl#it in his calculations. For, Shadnan* "the 
sword of Afghan army 1 *, laid siege to the fort of Jfllab, fifteen miles 
below Attoek, on IS ksiaro , 1881. Nan Singh hurried up to miab with 
his Rajput troops. On the 34th, a battle was fought between the Afghans 
and the Rajputs In which the former were defeated. In a hmd-to-hand 
combat Shadman was mortally wounded by Raja suraj llngt, the brother of 
Han Singh, and the commander of the Hughal vanguard* though taken away 
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alive from the field* 'hadsaan died shortly after. As soon as the dr a 
of Hhadman was reported, Hakim advanced with fifteen thousand cavalry 
.kbar h id already anticipated this movement, and had sent instruction 

e 

to the officers of th© Indus region not to oppose the passage of the 
Mirza across the Indus, and to put off engagement till ho himself had 
joined th®E. Consequently Man cingh fell back upon Lahore to organize 
a strong defence there. The Mirra now crossed the Indus and invited 


Yusuf, governor of Pohtas* to join him but the invitation was dcclln 
Thinking it a sheer waste of time to attempt to capture Kohtas, on 


3 


15th February, 1581, !’akia pished on to Lahore, which he laid 
siege but Lahore was bravely defended by Baja flhagw*n Das, Man Singh 
and other a, and the efforts of the Mir .’a to capture it cane to nothin 


t* 


is disappointment was great when he found that not a single officer, 


Hindu or Mussulman, nor even the Mullas of Lahore, Joined him against 

4 

akbar. 


’.•.hen the Emperor was encamped at Shahabad h© learnt about a 
high treason of Khavraja "hah Mansur, his trusted finance minister 


u*Kt 


hm was in league with the Mirzat. Man hingh had found in the ortfolio 
of :hadman, the Afghan General, three letters written to Hakim«*ul«Hul 
Masts Khan Kir Bahr and Khawaja Shah Mansur respectively, purporting 


to be answered to the letters of Invitation and encouragement written 

S 

to "ukim by those officers# Later son© moro letters were Intercepted, 


Eventually at dhahbad, before a gathering of chief nobles 
officials, Abul Fazl read out the charges against Mansur, 
hanged on a * Babul* tree on February 17,1581. Thus ended the life of 
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an able Finance Minister. 


A bitter controversy had raged round the death of the Khawaja. 
son# had pronounced it as *a foul play", while others l£W Justified 
ife fully. 'Whatever night be the various approaches to the incident bat 
a careful and ainute study Hakes us believe that political considerat¬ 
ions and the highly charged atmosphere necessitated immediate and 

drastic action even without meticulous Justice. His death, at that tin 

1 

came as a warning to some and relief to all. 

After this execution, Akbar resumed his march to Lahore and 

2 

passing through Ambala and Sirhind he arrived at Pael, where the happy 

naws of Mlraa Hakim* s flight was broken to him. Up till then Akbar 

seemed to be constantly frowning with deep anxiety but the news of 

3 

Mirasa's surrender, made him cheerful. 

It was necessary for Akbar to go to Lahore. Ha, therefore, 
decided to proceed to the frontier to organise the defences there and 
lay the foundation of a strong fort at Attock to act as a bulwark 
against an invasion from Kabul and to form the last link of tile mighty 
defences erected by Sher Shah and Islam Shah at ftohtas and Mankot. 

Here he laid the foundation of a strong fort, which he named Attock 
Bannras to rhyme with Cuttack Banaras, the farthest eastern limit of 
his empire in Orissa. A message was sent to Hakim to come in person 

and settle terms or failing that, he should send one of his sons with 

4 

his sister Bakhtunnlssa Began. Hakim, however, did not think it worth¬ 
while to reply to it. For tile complete submission of tile Mlrsa, Akbar 
advanced towards Kabul. He ordered his troops to proceed to Eohtas and 
himself followed soon after and Joined the troops where the Emperor 
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was entertained royally by Yusuf Khan, the governor of the fort* then 

♦ 

by way of hevat, lagar and Hazara, Akbar reached the Indus and encamp¬ 
ed there* 

After fifty days* stay on the Indus,Prince Murad and Baja Man 
lingh were sent in advance* Akbar also reached Kabul on August >,1531. 
Muhammad Hakim Mirza, now completely surrendered and at the intercess¬ 
ion of \11 Muhammad, the Emperor forgave him and reinstated him on the 

3 

throne of Kabul* After this, \kbar returned to Lahore, this was the 
first time in the history of Mughal India after Bab ir when one of her 
rulers made a triumphal entry into Kabul. But for several reasons it 


was not advisable to stay at Kabul. Akbar had been absent from the 
capital for over six months and was, therefore, anxious, to return 


soon as he could* 

LAH^na - imp ‘ii aL -_ imsr-vm >- ^ 


—* 




♦ **, 


ourtoen year 


(15B5-159B), Akbar made Lahore the capital of India as the condition 
of Kabul and Kashmir was very disorderly* The frontier tribes /ere 
very turbulent and thus were continually causing disorder in the 
Panjab. He conducted military onerations against Kashmir, planned wars 
with North-East Afghanistan, and under-took the conquest of hlndh and 
andhar from Lahore. He was obviously very anxious to maintain the 
integrity of the empire by closing every possible route to India* He 
sent expeditions to conquer Kashmir, dwat, Bijaur and Biluehistan, Man 




ingh was sent to Kabul as Its governor. Attock was made the head baf< 


for the frontier defence. It was, however, not proper to move the 
court back to T ’atehpur so long as the frontier tribes Had not been 
compelled to adopt a reasonable frame of mind* Kashmir was not subdued 
and the general situation had not improved* Moreover famine conditions 
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in the provinces of Agra and Delhi deterred him from going there* He, 
therefore, retmed to Lahore in Hay 1594,, made It the capital of the 

empire* 


Akbar enlarged and repaired the fort and surrounded the town 
with a wall, portions of which remain, embeded in the modern work of 
Maharaja Ranjit Ringh. During these years Akbar was visited by Portu* 


£» 


f? 


juese missionaries, and by the Englishmen Fitch, Nevbery, Leeds and 


torey* Under ,.kbar, Lahore rapidly increased in area and population 
Specimens of the mixed Hind and Paracenio style adopted by Akbar, 
survive within the fort of Lahore, though largely defaced by later 
alter itlons. 


Khavaja Zhaas-ud-din Khawafi was made governor of the fanjab, 
in 15SS. He was a man of simple manners, very honest, faithful and 
practical in running the administration. He died it Lahore in 1600 and 

was buried in that quarter of the town which up to this day is known 

1 

as Kh a v.a fi- pur a* 

Zain Khan Koka was appointed the governor of the V injab and 
Kabul in 1600 but was soon called back to igr.i by the Emperor* He died 


in 1601 on account of excessive drinking. As Ha*id Khan was known for 


his eunuchs and £*lij Khan for his good horses, Zain Khan Koka was 

2 

famous for his elephants. 

Mirza ulij Khan was appointed the governor of the Panjab in 

1601. During his governorship the people of the province were not 

happy in general and the Hindus in particular. His administration w* 

3 

arbitrary and also nnti-'’lndu^. 
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within a few months of Jahangir* s accession, occurred the 
rebellion of his eldest son Khusrau, The Emperor had forgiven him for 
his past conduct on the intercession of Khusran*s maternal uncle Raja 
Man fingh o c Amber, but the Emperor had confined the Prince in on® 
corner of the fort of Agra, soon after Man fingh* s departure for Bengal 
on an expedition. The Prince had not forgotten the prpspects of his 
succession to his grandfather’s throne owing to the support of his 
powerful nobles. Besides, he could not reconcile himself to the ind* 
ignity to which he was now subjected to as a State prisoner. He planned 
to set himself free and to make a bid for the throne which had once 
been almost within his grasp. On the pretext of a ride to visit the 
tomb of Akbar, a few miles from Agra, he slipped out of the fort in 
the evening of April 6 t 1606, with three hundred and fifty horses. He 
proceeded northward speadily, on the way he was joined by Husain Beg 
Badakhshi at the heed of three hundred horse and soon his followers 

swelled to twelve thousand* Re further intercepted an imperial convoy 

1 

of one lac of rupees. 

Plundering the country around and seising all available horses, 
Khusrau rushed on to Lahore# At night his troops quartered themselves 
on the poor villages, or lay down in the open fields where jackals 

O 

licked their feet. Plying past Delhi burning the Sarai of Marela, they 
were joined by Abdur Bahia Devan of Lahore v£io like Hussain Beg, was 
on his way to the court, Khusrau invested him with the title of Anwar 
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1 

Khan and mad® him vazir. 


2 

i<n rout® to Lahore Khusrau reached Tarn Tar an where he sought 

and obtained the blessings of Guru ATjan. He represented himself as a 

3 

distressed and forlorn individual* From Tarn Taran he marched to Labor 


which was full/ guarded by Dllawar Khan who had repaired th© ramparts 

4 

and towers of th© fort, mounted cannons and swivel guns* 

Khugrau^s raw levies far out-numbered the royal soldiers within 
the fort. To encourage them, Khusrau announced that after taking the 
fort he would allow them to plunder the city for seven days. ih©n th® 
siege had lasted nine days, news of the approach of the royal army 
reached Khusrau who became helpless, and made up his mind to face the 
royal am;/ at the river Be as, before it reached Lahore. : ith a view 
to make a night attack on the vanguard of the royal army, "husr.au left 

Lahore with his ten to twelve thousand horsemen to face the royal 

5 

troops* 

On the other hand the royal troops under shaikh Farid Bukhari 
had crossed the river Boas at the ferry of Ooindwal, in pursuit of 
the rebels. Emperor Jahangir was at this time at Sural azi, where h® 
was informed about the advance of both th® ur ies. Although it rained 
heavily at night, Jahangir continued his march to Suit inpur and halt- 

aJb 

©d there ttii noon, evidently a battle was to ensue between the two 



In this battle which took place at Phairowal 
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Shaikh Farid Bokharl fought vlth all his might and devotion. TTnder his 
coon and the imperialists raised the battle cry of ’’Padshah oalira at* 

(Sod «* %ve the Kind) and charged* The engagement was short, bloody and 

J 

J : 

decisive* Thp rebels gw© up lighting and fled from the battle field* 

/ 

I 

our hundred Bidakhshls and hundreds less renowned rebels lay down 


*? 

r 


dead on the- field. Among the survivors, all was confusion a 

t 

oncy* Several hundreds fell Into the hands of the Imperialists. 

f 

Khussftu' s box o r Jewels and precious things, which ho always kept with 

1 

hia'i fell Into the hands of his enemies. The rest of the sootls of 




husran came Into the hands of the royal array uho thus gained a nota¬ 


ble victory, '.hen Jahangir re tched Shalrowal, h© named, the place of 




the battle *Fat©hpur*, the place of victory. 

■’rlnct Khusrau escaped with Hussain Beg and Abdur Rahim from 


the* field. The deserted rebels were divided in th.-ir opinion as to th 
future course of action. The majority of the Indians, whose families 
r* sided hither, urged the advisability f going towards Agra, which 


was opposed by Hussain 




ho argued to aroceed to Kabul. H© offered 


to place his hoard of four lacs of rupees, which he had kept in th® 
fort of Bohtis at tho disposal of his confederates if his advice were 
taken. He confidently hoped to raise ten or twelve thousand Mughal 

horse, and to entrench themselves strongly it Kabul or to attempt a 

3 

successful eonp de main on India, Kabul being the base for the eonques 
of India of Bibtr, Huaayun and ail successful Invaders of India, 


It 


K £*1 i Alii 


stopped at Lahore but the prince and Hussain 


akh --hi crossed the river *i a vi on th« lr way to the fort of Bohtas* 



■T ah angir- To 1.1 * !to B f T .64-65 
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Raja Basil a trustworthy chief of Han was asked by Jahangir to pursue 

the prince and to capture him* Mahabat Khars and Mirra .11 «,kbir were 

3 


also appointed to help the Raja with a large force. 


ferries all 


over the rivers of the Panjab, hai been forbidden to frequent without 

proper check long before Khuwrau*s defeat at Rhairowal so that th© 

rebels tsay not escape after their defeat* Warning had been given to al 

the •Jagirdare* and the Superintendents of roads, crossings and ferric 

Husad in Beg wished to convey Khusrau across the river dhenab tout at 

4 

that tine Kilan, son-in-law of -anal ghaudhari of nodhora arrived, and 
detected then!. He cried out to the boatmen and warned then to b© care¬ 
ful. Oving to the noise and uproar, the people of the neighbourhood 
gathered together. Kilan took oars froa the boatmen and thus made the 
boat of no sv ill, Khusrau was captured by \bul ...usira Hankin, and the 

n©u* of the capture of Khusrau was communicated to Jahangir, who at 

5 

that tine was encamped at labor® in the garden of Mir** Kamran. 

On Thursday, \pril 13, 1606 in Mirza K .nran* s garden at Lahore, 
th® defeated r©n©l son, with hands tied and chains on his legs was 
conducted to th® presence of the Sniper or* Hus a tin Beg Radakhshi stood 
on his right, while ibdur Rahim on his left.Khusrau stood weeping and 
trembling between them. The Emperor witnessed the scone seated in the 
royal pavlllion built by his father. To punish the rebels, Jahangir 
says "I handed over Khusrau in chains and ordered those two villains 


to be put respectively in skin?? of .-uni ox 


an asm and that they 


should be mounted on asses with their faces to the tail and thus t 

6 „ 

round the city*’ A bullock and an ass were slaughtered on th© spot 
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orders of Jahangir were carried out to the 


letter. Horns and ©*r@ 

1 


left on th 


4 & 

n#r 


two slaughtered animals." 


4s th® hide of an ox dries more auickly than that of th® skin of 


£ 


in ass, Hussain Hog 3*dakbshi regained alive for twelve hours but died 

2 

of suffocation after th it* Jbdnr Hahlm who was sown in th© ass’s skin 


and to vh un 

3 

alive. The culprit (Hussain 


outside was also produced, remained 
died in most excruciating pain. **For 


good government I ordered posts to be set up on both sides of the road 


f*v* "v#* 

; / r.ju 


X X 




iirsa Kanran*s garden to the city, and ordered them to hang u 




impale th® seditious keen supporters and others who had taken part in 
th® rebellion* Thus each or than received an extraordinary punishment. 

I gave headship to those Jugird.tra who had sho**n loyalty and to every 
one of the ‘haudharias between the Jhelust and the dhenab. I ..rav® lands 


f*A vn 4 ' \r' 1 t% 

X vJ X *, 


maintenance.** Xhusrau, deeply dejected, with tears and groans 


was slowly conducted on an elephant along th© ghastly avenue ami a sue 


bearer, with mock dignity calling out t-> him to receive the salutations 

of his followers, ^is Ufa was spared, but he was kept in close 

5 

confinement* 

Jahangir consider d Quru 40 an, guilty of -supporting th© rebel 
prince, who h%& bestowed benedictions on Khusrau while he was on his 
way fr~aa igra to Lahore. Jahangir imposed on the lurti a fine >f two 

lac3 of rupees, which the latter refused to pay* Thu -hru vis consequ* 

6 

c-nti/ put to death. His sons and property were mad® over to FUrtasa 
Khan (th *’kh »rid) th.} detail of which i« given in the chapter to 
follow entitle a -’The '*ikhs and th© s." 
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they® were two more Hindus , Raju and dmba who were also pUwHU 

cc 

by the Fmperor. Jahangir says, under the shadow of the protection of 
the eunuch, Daulat Khan, they made their livelihood by tyranny and 
committed many acts of oppression when Khusrau was near Lahore. *t 
ordered "aju to the gallows and a fine to be taken from imbn who was 

1 

reputed to be wealthy. In short, 15,000 rupees were collected from him. 

Shaikh Farid was given Bhairowal as a jagir, for his s rvlces.H® 
was given the title of 'turtza Khan, ftv- ,-#*„■*.« ««* diri h id helped the 

i 

a* 

Saner or w: 1 also given 1 -i«Hr*. 




it OF KFV TEiAU i- Jahangir himself is completely silent about the 


matter in his memoirs, nor does the court historian, Hotamad Khan 

refers to It. There can, however, bo no doubt that the prince was 

blinded though not completely \nd irremediably, ^The prince was blinded 

on the former battle field < Cfaindval) by molatering his eyes with a 

3 

certain juice resembling the sap of certain peas. 1 * H, ltill remaineth, 

still in prison in the king’s palace, yet blind as all men report and 

4 

was so commanded to be blinded y his father.* william ''inch, who 
travelled in 1610-11, reports two traditions current about the blinding 
The Emperor, when ho returned to the place where the battle was fought 
at Bhairoval (as some say) caused his eyes to bo burnt out with a glass 
Others say, only blind folded him with a napkin tying it behind and 
sealing it with his own seal, which yet romaineth, and himself prisoner 
in the castle of Agra. He It. amt that Khusrau’s eyes were sewn up, but 

that Jahangir caused them to be unripped again so that he was not blind 

6 

ed but saw again and it was only a temporary penance. * There was yet 

another myth to the ef fect that Katories (small cups) wore fastened on 

the eyes so that the prince, when these wore taken off,could see again. 

i fll. ,p . 73 
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Jahangir re mimed his march and after a short stay at Lahore 


reached Agra on ’larch T2,160B. Khnsrau was confined in the palace and 


\« 




closely guarded, but Jahangir was Inclined towards him and called 


the physicians to restore his sight. Hakim Tudra of Ir $b healed the 
vision of one of the eyes but that of the other as permanently short¬ 
ened and never entirely cured• 

Jahangir appointed Phaikh Farid Bokharl as the governor of the 

Panjab with the title of Murtza Khan, on list September, 1610 in place 

of dilawar Khan. Jahangir wanted a strong and experienced man to govern 

1 

the Panj ib and that he found in Murtza Khan who governed the Panjab for 
six years, luring his regime, plague, the most horrible disease broke 


out in Lahore in the first year of his governorship. 


7y V, 


/hole of the 


Pan jab, the Tubah of Pirhind and the Yamuna 0o.%b were engulfed by the 
epidemic. Thousands of villages were badly affected by the disease 
which spread like a wild fir®. Another important event of his time Is 
the exoedition of Xaftgra. 

2 

LAMftFiA liXPEDITtPSi- Tilok Thand was the Baja of Kmgra when Jahangir 
ascended the throne. Among the Panjab Hill States at that time, it 
occupied a prominent position and being proud of its strong mountain- 




ous situation, the Raja did not submit to th© **3 per or. The fort of 


Kangra was well-protected by a number of mountain fn an 

* 

regarded as one of the strongest forts of the Panjab. It was 


U 


then 
built. 


regarded as so old that no on® could tell the year, when it wag 

3 

Jahangir had commissioned Murtza Khan, the governor of the 

4 

ab, to capture the fort. Baja TuraJ Hal, son of Raja Basu of tide 


v** 

ir 1 e 


Jfurpur Itate (Mau) was anoointed as socond-in-command to assist Murtza 
5 

Khan. The Raja did not want that Kangra should be annexed to the > 
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pire- on the contrary he wished to fish in the troubled waters and 


during the operation he stood in the way of Hurtsa Khan who 


just in 


sight of victory. Murtza Khan smelt the Haja's diplomacy and according¬ 
ly reported the matter to the Superor, but Raja luraj Hal had great 
influence on ’rinse Khurram and was too clever for Murtza Khan. Re 

explained his position before the hrlnee and also accused Murtza Khan 

1 

of hiving certain personal interests. Thus* the matter was hushed up 


before it came to the notice of Jahangir• Hot much after, Kurtza 

2 

by a stroke of p-i , in 1616, at ?athankot, and the operation 


suspended for the time being, 

r»A3ia-.mN - 16 I 6 - 16 M 1 - Al ter the death of Kurtz* Khan, Radiq Khan 

appointed the governor of the Punjab in 1616, His Mansub v <3 raised and 

ho was also given an elephant, "he conquest of Kangri took place in his 

time, though he did not play much art in the ultimate victory of the 

fort of Kangri, However, he was commissioned alongwith Khava ja Abdul 

Hisan, the Dlwan, in 162;, to expedite the concentration of forces from 

3 

all directions to ,-andhar. The most important event in the history of 
tha Pinjab which occured in hin time, was the fall of the K.angru fort, 
which happened on account of mutual jealousies of the Rajput Chiefs of 

the Mughal hurt and mainly due to the defection of Raja Suraj Mai of 

4 

Mur pur, th© details of which follow. 

The return of Raja Sur *j Hal from the Deccan in 1619 again 

prompted Jahangir to conquer Kangra, hn the recommendation of "hah Jatan 

5 

Raja 3uraj Hal was given the supreme command of the expedition, Sh*h 


;uli Khm (Muhteteiad Taqi) was also sent with a 1 


number of soldiers 


and Ahidis to help the Raja, Raja Ruraj Mai, however, did not like that 


i«EaI ^ 
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CLA 

Mnt 


any loyal servant of the Kughals should accompany him on this expedit* 

y\jtt 1 

Ion, for his designs wore to plunder the country and/to subdue It, He 
wanted to conquer the fort t but did not want to bring it within the 


sujserainty of the Mughal Supire, Under these circumstances, he did not 
care much about the reduction of the fort of Kangra, 




uja Bikramajit, who was a veteran and a loyal general, had 
already been sent to Kingra to besiege the fort after the recall of 
lhah pall. Jagat llngh, "hiraj Hal* s brother and his old rival, was re* 
called from Bengal by th© •>• per or and sent to join Bikramjit to accom¬ 
plish the victory of Kangra. Raja Jagat ningh was promised the grant o 


his brothor*s territory provided he remained loyal to tha court 


m 


Jahan was a pointed the over all lncharge of this expedition, Abdul 


fli & 


zzlz Koka was also sent to help him. Hearing about this well planned 


combination. 


*** 


uja Bur a J Hal 


s dls-h' artene.3 and had to change the 


idea o'* plundering the country* Ifcit h© did not like to give way without 

3 

resistance, 

\fter a little skirmish. Raja uur&j Hal ran away and passing 


4 


through Puthankot, came to th© strong fort of ffurpur and prepared to 

5 

give battle. But pursuing him daunt-lessly Raja Rikraasjit besieged th© 
fort of *irpur and subdued it. Being hotly pursued, Bur a j Hal had to 
fly to Targarh and from there to lhamba, for Blkramjit was at his heels 
and about on© thousand soldiers of >«raj Hal had already been killed. 


hen th< 


of the defeat of Baja luraj Hal re 


T 


># 


erred great honour upon Raja Blkrarajit and orders were also given to 
demolish the forts of Buraj Hal, Bikramjit returned to Star 


'i * jfatt i3xl,§iit&L. Stagy -sis ,fp , bi7*ib 
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conquered the forte of Kara* Paharl* Johtaha, Pollcetas, Cur ad and 

1 

J aval 1, all situated in the vicinity of Jfurpur* 


tuff*" 
r? M. in. 


mzmt 


HQtH* Madho Hugh, the brother of Suraj Mai also rose 


in rebellion but was subdued though with some difficulty* Raja Suraj 
Mai had taiion refuge with the Raja of Chomba* Bikramujit sent orders to 
the Raja of Thamba to surrender Ruraj Hal and his property. The Raja 
delayed the surrender and Rikraaajit moved to fight against him. In the 


meantime) inraj Mai* broken-hearted, fell prey to a fatal disease and 

3 

died. Rearing this, Raja Bikr.imajit once again asked the Raja of Chamba 
to surrender the property of Raja suraj Mai* Pressed as he was, he hud 
to surrender unconditionally the entire property of Raja Curaj Mai 
including fourteen elephants and two hundred horses to Raja Rikramajit* 
Now Rikraasajit became the master of many forts. He established 
his own police stations in order to keep order and peace. The forts and 
the buildings erected by Raja and Curaj Mai were rased to the 


ground. Ja&at Singh* brother of the late Chief, was Installed in his 

place and a rank of one thousand sat and five hundred swars was confe 

ed on him on the understanding that he would co-operate with Raja Mi ka¬ 
di 

ram x jit in the conquest of Kangra* The loyal servants of the Emperor 

5 

were given Jagirs in these parganas* 

SlSflfc r KaHORA s- After subduing the state of Nfcrpur, Raja Rlkramajit 

concentrated his attention 6n the important project of conquering 
6 

Kangra* The fort was besieged from all sides and all roads were closed, 

7 

to prevent provisions being imported* and batteries were installed all 


around. The siege continued for four months. \ breach was made in the 
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fort after a very furious attick* Hundreds of the besi© 


killed, 


karvation set in and no relief was possible from any quarter* The fort 


was captured on the 16th of November* 1610* and the laoerialists trium< 

3 3 


Wi 

* 


phantly entered the fort. Abdul Aszis Kh m Haqash Band!, was 
Faujdar of Tangra and his man sab was raised to two thousand 
and fifteen hundred horse* 

The draperor was very eager to pa/ visit to the newly conquered 
fort, often styled as impregnable. !fo Muslim sovereign of India, not 
even ikbir, could achieve what was accomplished by 7 ah an sir* !!o visited 


the- fort of Tangra in the company of a number of orthodox Mus 


divi 


nea and the Chi 


asi. He ordered all ceremonies to bo carried out 


according to Islamic law in order to mark the unprecedented victory*The 
Khutba was read in the name of Jahangir, a bull was slaughtered in the 

fort for the first tine and an order was issued for a mosque to be bull 

4 

within the *ort* 

""hi? ritualistic display was uncalled for «uwtunnecessary* It was 


a freak of Jahangir’s mind 




an isolated event which was by no means 


indicative of any change in the general policy of toleration followed 
by him. Jahangir then visited Ourgi temple of Kangra and Jaw.ala Mukhi, 
A royal building was ordered to be constructed there. The next place 
that was visited by Jahangir at that occasion was Koh-i-Nadar or the 

hill which was used as the churn for gods* ffext day Jahangir left for 

5 






a 3 AF KHaN * 1634-1638 s- Asaf Khan, Tumin-u d -Do via * brother of fitor Jahan 


was appointed the governor of tho Panjab in 1634, in succession to 
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Sadiq Khan, who was appointed to conduct the operations in the Frontier 
Province. the Panjab prospered under the munificent ad ministration of 
Asaf Khan, and his taste for architecture tended much to an bullish Lah¬ 
ore city, but Jahangir* s own end was near* Asaf Khan* s last days were 
embittered by the treason of his sister, Bur Jahan. she began to concoct 
plans for usurping the empire and advancing the Interests of her own 

son-in-law, shaharyar, a good for nothing fellow, to the deprivation of 

« 

Shah Jahan, the rightful heir to the throne* Shah Johan’s Jaglrs in 

Hissar and in the Doab were confiscated and made over to 3hahar Tar and 

the Prince was told to select equivalent estate in the Deccan and 

Qujrat. This state of affairs drove the Punjab into revolts which 

remained an arena for strifes for about five—sir years. The subsequent 

history of the Punjab under Asaf Khan is the coup de main of Mahabat 

Khan* The events of the coup de main are narrated in detail as under s 

MAHABAT KHa H'3 CO’JP DS MaIH i- Mahabat Khan was one of the most 

important nobles of Jahangir, An Afghan by birth, he held only a rank 

of 500 in the beginning of Jahangir's reign* He was rapidly promoted to 

higher ranks for rendering conspicuous services to the saporor special* 

ly in suppressing the rebellion of Shah Jahan. But his success excited 

the jealousy of Bur Jahan and her brother Asaf Khan* Hux Jahan had 

1 

been humiliating him very much, but the cup of his humiliation was 
filled to the over-flowing when his son-in-law Barkhurdmr Khan was 
beaten and sent to prison* The dowry which Mahabat Khan had given to him 

was confiscated on the charge that the marriage was perform*! without 

% 

the royal permission, in contravention of the existing custom* It ms 
also strongly rumoured that Asaf Khan was planning the arrest of 
Mahabat Khan* Bur Jahan prevailed upon the Emperor to send for Mahabat 
Khan, to Lahore, where Jahangir was encamped* When the orders reached 
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Mahabat Khan in ^ehar. he realised that he wss no more safe and he 

1 

became very desperate* He took five thousand selected Rajputs with hi® 
and left for Lahore to see the draperor* 

'hen Mahabat Khan arrived on th@ other side of the river, the 
fdaperor on his way to Kabul, had Just crossed the Chenab, He crossed 
the river against the royal order, not to cross it, and to leave his 

3 

men behind and to present hits self to the court only with his household* 
Following the royal camp, Mahabat Khan looked for the opportunity to 
have audience with the Sapcror* 

One day when the imperial cortege had crossed over to the other 

side of the river Jhelun and the Emperor was y#t on this side, Mahabat 

Khan forced his way to the Baperor and prostrating himself before him 

said ’♦Being driven to despair and fearing utter disgrace from Asaf Khan 

he had thrown himself under th© protection of the Koperort if h© found 

3 

him unworthy of his service, ha might put him to death*" Jahangir was 
taken by surprise when he found that the c asp was in the possession of 
Mahabat Khan*3 men* Mahabat Khan then suggested that if the Emperor was 
to rid© out with him for a hunt, people would take that his action was 
quite according to the wishes and orders of His Majesty* The Emperor 
patiently agreed, and was taken to Mahabat*? camp* 

In the excitement of his extraordinary daring, Mahabat Khan 
neglected to take ?IUr Jahan Into custody* -hen he realised his mistake 

he cam© back to the royal camp, bit found that she had gone over to the 

5 

other side with Prince dhahri/ar, who were the main targets of his prey 
ftur Jshnn was a lad/ of great sagacity and courage* The unusual 
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behaviour of an officer had certainly annoyed her, but the main prob¬ 
lem before her was to rescue her husband without endangering his life 
and the dignity of the 3rown. She summoned all the chief nobles• incl¬ 
uding Asaf Khan. Rebuking them for their negligence and mismanagement 
which had brought shame upon ali f she commanded them to retrieve their 
honour by rescufing the Emperor* It was unanimously resolved by the 

council that next morning the whole array should be drawn out in eabat- 

1 

tied array, cross the river and attack Mahabat Khan. 

when Jahangir came to know of this plan, he expressed his dis¬ 
approval as it might lead to a bloody conflict and even endanger his 

life* Bit no heed was paid to his advice and the plan was executed in 

2 

the morning of Sunday, the 11th March, 16:36. Hhr Jahan herself raountin 
an elephant watched the movements of her soldiers. Unluckily, the ford 
which they selected for crossing was one of the worst of its kind and 
was at places quite deop. While attempting to ford the river all order 
was lost and confusion followed. The men of Mahabat Khan, who were 
holding the other bank of the river Jhelum, took advantage of it, and 
made a counter attack before the soldiers and officers were able to 
reach the land. The royalists were thrown in utter confusion and hope¬ 
lessness? quite a large number of them were killed and many more were 

drowned. The elephant of Kur Jahan fled* Asaf Khan took to his heels 

3 

and the royalist coup ended disastrously. 

Asaf Khan fled precipitately for his life and took shelter in 
the fort of Attock. Fidai Khan, who had almost reached the camp of 
Jahangir, hai to beat a retreat anu seek protection in the fort of 
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Hohtas* The royalists having been scattered, further resistance was out 

of question. *hit Johan 9 therefore, surrendered herself and was allowed 

1 

by Mahabat Khan to live with th® iaperor* 

with his raind at rest, Mahabat Khan sent his son hihroa to 

Attock, and himself marched slowly towards Kabul in the train of the 

Emperor. Unable to defend the fort Asif Khan offered submission and was 

placed in custody. Hah abut /Chan mowed on and reached Kabul in Hay ,1636 9 

taking the Emperor, the Empress and the ex-minlater with hia. The life 

2 

at the Court seemed to be- normal. 

Mahabat Khan sight have been afraid of dire consequences or 
swayed h/ high-handedness; he did not go beyond the limit of keeping 
their Majesties end Asaf Khan und-- r reasonable watch. He did not meddle 
such with the administration, except probably In the appointment of a 
few supporters. H* left almost complete freedom to the emperor, who 
hold durbars, received an embassy from Turin and went out for hunting. 
It »£'•»« that he had no greater ambition than th© removal of the Emper¬ 
or from tb« vicious influences of his opponents and reconciling him to 
his own interest, -bit SUr Jah«n felt it beneath th© dignity of tho 


rown to remain in a sort of tutelage to a ’’manaciM-ir". 


J .ah an 


trii*u to undermine his 


and plotted with the dis-contented officer 


Yet Mahabat Khan did not at all interfere with her liberty to exhibit 
hi3 temper. 

Kehab.it Khan* 3 supremacy was now complete. He took charge of 
administration, appoint **d his own men to key positions and took stops 
to put down the partisans of /fur Jih&n. after about two month’s stay 
the Emperor proceeded to Kabul, reconciling himself outwardly to 

Mnhabvtt* r. domination. The Imperial cortege resumed its march from 
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Attack and reached Kabul in May 1626. 

Sur Jahan tried every possible method to shake off Mahabat Khan 
and deliver her brother from his custody. She found her opportunity in 


the growlng unpopularity of Mahabat Khan, which was 


so much to 


his own abase of power as to the influence which the Rajputs exercised 


over him and the jealousy of other officials. Mahabat Khan s< 


to 


hive been singularly devoid of tact and sociability for, instead of 

securing sympathy and support for his cause, he was being rapidly 

isolated, Mahab&t Khan was primarily a soldier and diplomat, but no 

statesman or even an administrator* His favourites mismanaged the 

affairs entrusted to them and caused resentment among the people. At 

Kabul there was a quarrel between his Rajput troops and a section of 

2 

the royal force called the ..hauls on the trifling question of gratin 
their horse.3 and in the struggle that folio-wed eight to nine hundred 


Rajputs were killed by the Muslim 


staged a rising because of their 


disliking for the Hindu Rajputs. The incident though petty had far 
reaching consequences, for it ended in the death of several hundred 


best Rajput fighters in 

3 

unpopular. 


the service of Mahabat Khan, md made him more 


It was about this time that news arrived that Shah Jahan had 
left the Deccan and was moving towards the capital. The Imperial camp, 
ther fore, left Kabul for Tndia and orders were given to raise fresh 
troops. This was the opportunity for ffur Jahan. She had already explot* 
ted the unpopularity of Rahabat Khan, By means of bribes and promises 
of favours she won a good number of officers to her side and raised 
troops which would stand by her. In L «hore a couple of thousand soldier 
were recruited in her nar.e and instructions were issued to them to join 
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X. n 

til# 


camp* 


sir* 


-lid not show -any sign of agitation 


or anxiety, for the Emperor had led him to believe that he va- quit© 


reconciled to him. asaf Khan must have felt (mite asused 


with the 
1 

sister* 


dovelopsants which were in his favour though sponsors 


V, 


3y the time the Imperial cortege reached Eohtas, ifur Johan foun 

her position strong enough to take the offensive, ana the position of 

Habitat proportionately weakened. The Emperor began by expressing his 

II 

wish to hola % review of his cavalry and asking Mahabat not to come or 
bring his »©n lest soae disturbance should arise. Shortly after,another 
order was issued that Hah aha t Khan should move a stags ahead, vhioh in 


r- ^ 

PA 


•ain 


* 4 * *«La* ••«©! 


amounted to an order to le iv« the Royal a? 


ft 


The general, who felt the ground slipping under his feet, 
cor*plied* hn trie pretence of reviewing the troops, Jahangir placed him¬ 
self at the head of the Imperial amy, and Mahab.it Khan feeling that 
his domination was at end, left the place for Lahore. Thus Jahangir 


regained his liberty on 

a few months bo fore. 


the brink of the river Jheluss whore he had lost 


K-ahabet fled precipitately towards Thatta, taking Asaf 


v** -d* 


the sons of iHni/al with h'.a. In doing this, Mahabut Xhan hac no desi¬ 
gns except his personal safety, for as soon as he found himself at a 


a»* 


1stanew from the Imperial camp, he allowed all of them to go back and 


join the bdperor. Shu a ended the dramatic coup d*e tat of Hahabat Khaa 


ay > Jh* 


nun a 


arad djgj*, 


4saf Xhcn vas ©gain free to away the destinies of 


the 


ire, while th*i impress had the satisfaction o i 


a a 




• ; j, % - .*», v» 

t-Xa 4 i» * * t»* A -v# 1 
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brother. aha lid not quit* realise that her confidence 
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In hot broth r vas utterly mlsolaced, and unwittingly she had sown 
trouble for herself. 

The Im aortal cortege arrived at L*hore, and the organization of 
the administration was taken In hind. The difficult task was entrusted 


to Asaf Khan, who was appointed vikll. He was also made governor of 
the Panjab with Abdul Hass.no as his £ swan. Mir Jurola was appointed 

Pakhshl, being succeeded in the office of steward by ifsal Khan, who 

1 

had rendered valuable services during th© recent troubles. 
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Lahore became the arena of the struggle between the rival 
claimants to the throne, which ensued on the death of Jahangir, who 
died on 17th October, 1627, at Chengis Hatli near Bhlmber, when Shah 
Jahan was still in the Deccan* Since his (Shah Jahan*s) rebellion 
and defeat by Hahabat Khan, he had not returned to Agra* He had 
alsost settled in the Doccan. we have narrated in the previous 
chapter the jealousy of the first magnitude between itur Jahan and her 
brother Asaf Khan in order to capture the throne for their own candi¬ 
dates. After Jahangir's death,Ifur Jahan immediately sent a secret 
message to Shaharyar, her son-in-law* She sent him post haste to 
Lahore, with as many tmops as he could collect. Acting upon her 
advice Shaharyar hastened to Lahore to capture the throne• 

The first act of Asaf Khan, on the other hand, was to send 
Banarsi Das to Shah Jahan, Inform him of the* situation at Lahore and 
urge upon him the desirability of reaching Lahore by rapid marches 
as time was a very important factor* A message was sent to 
Hahabat Khan also asking him to throw all his weight In favour of 
Shah Jahan* 

the most momentous step taken by Asaf Khan was to place 

2 

Prince Bavar Baksh, son of Khusrau, on the throne just to fill the 

vacuum caused by the death of Jahangir* "It was certainly an extremely 

S 

politic move*" The Prince was extremely unwilling to assume the 

- o • , S t owson,P. 
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Imperial title, for he had a premonition of his tragic end, but he was 

not allowed to wriggle out. All sorts of assurances on sacred oaths 

were given to him by Asaf Khan and Iradat Khan* 

NUr Jahan had been making almost frantic efforts to perpetuate 

her domination for a long time in anticipation of th© crisis. So she 

decided to favour a candidate to the throne who was very docile and 

worthless, Rh© did ©very thing to advance "hahar/ar* s cause and to 

bring him to prominence• But, unfortunately, just at the critical 

juncture he happened to be away from the scene. His absence marred his 

chance to a very large extent, because son© of th© wavering nobles,vh 

alght h ave sided with him, were easily won over by *f.ir Jahan** opponen 

1 

ts. ' ven the'T, Mur Jahan mad© a final bid to retain her power. 

. 43 af Khan and his party marched to Hhimber with l>av.ar Raksh at 
their head to take the possession of Jahangir* s morttl remains. NUr 
Jahan had Dara, ihuja and Aurangsteb, three sons of ihah Jahan with her. 
! *.’ith the assistance of Kha -aja Abdul Hassain, 8ur Jahan succeeded in 

O 

de 

removing the dead body of Jahangir to Lahore for burial. As if Khan 
conciliated didiqKhan, th© Hir Bakhshi, who was not favourably dispose 
•d to : h ih Jahan and in order to assure him, Asaf Khan took three sons 


of "hah Jahan from Nur Jahan and placed them in the charge of Badlq 
Khan mi thus won the confidence of one of the most powerful generals 


It was now fairly easy to deal with NUr Jahan, who was Immediately put 
tin dor strict surveillance by As if Khan. 

Reaching Lahore, 'hahary ir proclaimed himself gnperor. He si« 9 *£ 
th© royal treasure and all the establishment of the government at 
Lahore. To win the favour of the soldiery mi the nobles, he could 
think of no other plan, but by lavishing gold on them, within a fort- 
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night he distributed seventy lacs of rupees among the 'orthle^c nobles 


and improvised trooper?. This -as robably the only method that 
could take recourse to, for his bald personality, weak character, lack 
of experience, inefficiency viort sightedness might have scared away 
all the nobles* Under the command of Mir 2 a Ualsanghar, son of Daniyal 


he sent a force to deal with 
1 

puppet. 


the pretensions of Asif Khan and hi 


The rival forces net within three miles of t ihore. Asaf Khan 
rode on an elephant to show himself to hi? followers and t-•> cheer the® 
to fight* His troops, though not ade piately equipped, consisted of 
experienced men who had seen many a battle, bn the other hand, shahar- 
y*r* :• army, hurriedly recruited, was no lore than a rabble, most of 


,tiou had never hear 


e sound of a gun. Pn 


fH 




ver first ch irge they 


broke up uid fled, -then Mh diaryar hoard of 


defeat of* haisanghar, in 


charge of haharyar* s arm/, he retreated to the 

3 

gates; but his doom was soiled. 


and 


■* * A, 


rosa the field of battle asaf Khan moved towards 


t 1 , 


established himself in the garden of M.ihdi pisln K h tn. \coess to the 
fort became easy^as I radat Khan ind ’h tista Kb t o entered the fort at 
night and pitched their cam? in the royal court/ ifd. tn the aornin 


they occupied the citadel aid instituted a search for f hah ary.nr. He had 
concealed himself in the ladles apartments in the citadel, but was, on 
the? following any, brought out by the eunuchs firo* Khan and Khidaat 


in who "ore in ler 


th as if Khan. They brought ' 


v, 


bawar TVaSdish, and compelled him to submit* Me was ordered to be in pri¬ 


soned am* two days later, was blinded, shortly afterwards Tahmurs - 

Hoshang, sons of the drunken Daniyal who had espoused the cau-se of 

3 

fhaharyar, were also put to death at Lahore. 

1 *Iabainia;a^l«Jahan^irl"^ut ami .1 Kh an ,T axt,? . '199 
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With the concurrence of Mir Bakhshi* Xradat Khan* Asaf Khan fm A 

1 

the Khutba In Shah Johan's nam* on J«oaary 19* 1628. On the mm da/ 
ho consign ad Davor Bakhsh to prison, hr this tin# Badaral Das had doll* 
vered tho communique of Asaf Khan to shah Jahan regarding tho do foot 
and lnprlsonmant of Shaharyar and his supporters. Shah Jahan extolled 
ths loyalty of Asaf Khan* congratulated hln at his triumph* and vlth a 
viov to tost his slaoerjtlty and to got rid of possible rivals moo for 
all* vroto hln to execute shahar/ar and tho sons of Danlyal. Asaf Khan 

vas glad to carry out his wishes to tho very spirit and letter which ho 

2 

Immediately compiled with. 

8 

*- At tho time of Shah Jahan* a accession* Khldmat 


Prasat Khan vaa appointed the governor of the Pan Jab In place of Aeaf 
Khan* when the latter was called to Delhi by Shah Jahan and was promot¬ 
ed to the rank of the premier of the Mughal India. Asaf Khan vas a 
strong man and he had veil controlled ths administration of this provi¬ 
nce* text Khldmat prasat Khan vas a weak man and* thus* could not keep 
hold over the Psnjab. In 1638* shah Jahan held his court at Lahore and 
appointed Hakim Xlan-ud-Dln* whose title was Waslr Khan* the resident 

^B 

of Chlnlot* as Governor of the Panjab. In the same year then the la per* 

or vent to Lahore* Waair Khan received him with all dignity. He offered 

8 

to Shah Jahan on# thousand golden eolna* jewels* gold and silver uten¬ 
sils* rich stuffs* ear pets* horses and camels valued at four lakhs ef 


Khan 


military ooaeaander of the Port of Kaagra* vas raised. 


the Emperor again held his court at Lahore in 1631. Qandhar* 


which had been In possession of the shah of Iran, since 


* vas 


1 *< 

3e ; 

3 *. 





•orrendered to Vasir Khan to Its goverilor All Mardan Khan, too aertriag 


of Ua«ra and Batotiar Khan, Fawjdar of Lakhi Jungle, paid their banage 
to toe Emperor, In proportion to their ranks and dignity. 

/ Haair Khan governed for nine long years sad during that period 

/ 

there did not occur any important event. He vas known as the ablest 

' / 

. . >■ 

/ 

governor during Shah Jahan's reign too gave peace and prosperity to toe 
people. He was a great scholar of Arable • Philosophy end Wedicina. His 

accomplishments as a Physician had much attracted toe Hsperor and toe 

m 

royal princes* 



• After toe death of Wazir Khan, All Mar dan 
Khan was appointed the governor, In H537. According to Hirat«ul«HiM t 
All Harden Khan vas son of Oaaj All Khan. Ho was the governor of 


^aadhsr, appointed by Safvi King of Iran, but later he surrendered 
Qandhar to Shah Jahan In 1637* and joined the Court at Lahore, toere h« 
was Bade a grandee of toe first grade* He aanaged the expedition well 
against Baja Jagat Singh of torpur details of tolch will follow. This 
expedition was continued for seven years and All Harden Khan was the 
aan to control toe Frontier Province and to support the generals eng eg- 
ed against Raja Jagat Singh to subdue hln. On account of his meritori¬ 
ous services and loyalty, he was Bade toe governor of Kashmir in 
addition to the Panjab, in 1639. Shah ,7 ah an was very wuch pleased with 

his administration and, thus, his man sab was increased to 7,000 person 

3 

ml and 7,000 horse* A sura of rupees one lakh was spent by All Harden 

Khan for digging a canal from the village Hajpur, near ffttrpur, to 

8 

Lahore, a distance of 48 jarib bos* toe canal was also to irrigate tos 
suburbs of Lahore* He attracted universal admiration at the court with 


Elliot and i*>vaoh,P.43 
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the construction of ills other public works. 




t- Raja Basra, the founder of 


Sat pur State was In the hesfif hooks of Jahangir* on his death he «ii 


saooeeded hy his son 3uraJ Hall, hat the latter proved treacherous to 

3 

the laperlal oaaee and was replaced by his brother Jagat Singh* 

In 1639, when Shah Johan was at Lahore, he appointed lajrup, the 
eldest son of Raja Jagat Singh, the Faujdar of the Shlvalik Rill State 
to eolleet tribute, in his place* In the following year, when Shah 
Jahan was In Kashmir, Bajrup who had acted In concert with his father 
who was then in Bangash, rebelled and Jagat Singh, through fklends at 
the oourt, pat up a show of feigned dissatisfaction at the nlsoonduet 
of his son* Re requested idle Emperor to relieve him of his duties In 

a 

Bangash and bestow upon his the office of his son* %li would give his 


an opportunity of punishing Bajrup, and of collecting tribute frou the 

gill Chiefs, valued at four lakhs of rupees, the Snperor accepted Idle 

% 

offer, but Jagat ~ingh, contrary to the wishes of Shah Jahan fortified 

6 

the fort of faragarh, with a view to rebel against the Mughals* When 

the news of the rebellious conduct of Jagat Singh reached Shah Jahan, 

7 8 

he appointed three corps to connence operations against Jagat Singh 


under the overall charge of Prince Murad R&khsh* 

Murad Batch gh now appointed Sa'id Baja Jal Singh and Asalat 

9 

Chan to capture the fort of •Hau*, and hlaiaelf ren&lned behind to 



4* 
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collect supplies and to reinforce than* Khan Jahsn left Raipur on the 

39th August* 1641 la order to march by tha Balhavan pass on HUrpur. At 

tha foot of tha pass ha east upon Rajrup. Khan Jahan appointed Kajabat 

Khan to oagaga Rajrup. Tha obstaeXas which had baaa sat up at tha foot 

of tha pass* vara foreed through and Khan Jahan sored rapidly to Haohh 
2 

Bhawan* Tha aaasy had blocked the roads every where, bat tha natives 

showed tha Xspariallsts tha right path, sy this way tha array arrivad a 

tha sararait of a hill about two alias from KUrpur, on tha 9th October, 

3 

1041. Tha hoasas oatslda tha fort vara given up to pillage, and Khan 
Jahan dug trenches and eonsenoed tha stage* Sa* id Khan had in the Bean 

tine narehed by way of Mount Harah, and Raja Jai Singh and Asalat Khan 

4 

along with valley of tha Chakkl River , and-^t**. net at ‘Man* • 

«ulij Khan and ftustas Khan Joined prlnoa Murad at Pathankst, 
bringing orders from the court that qullj Khan should narch to *Mara* 
and Rust as Khan should neat Khan Jahan stationed at MUrpur* Reports h 
in the aaantiraa bean reealvad that tha oooupatlon of Rupar, which over 
looks Mau, was necessary for tha complete lnvestnant of *Mau* • Prlnoa 
Murad Bakhsh direotad Sa*ld Khan to ooeupy first tha fort of Rupar* Xt 
was further directed that a portion of tha troops at HUrprar under 
ifajabat Khan should join $a*ld Khan, who ■aarched along tha Air pur Pass 

as previously directed and halted In tha neighbourhood of the *Mau* 

6 ft 

mountain on tha road to Rupar* Sa*ld Khan reached Rupar the next day* 
Sa* id Khan advanced slowly clearing tha jungle $ and a force under 

7 

Ifajabat Khan arrivad in the neighbourhood of tha Raja Basra* s garden* 
Tha Rajputs ware attacked all of a sudden from one side by 29ralfaqar vi 


a. 

3* 

4* 

ft. 
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the Imperial artillery and from the ether by Rasar Bahadur Khweshgi. 

1 

Both tha sides suffered heavy losses la this fijM- 

Kan Singh of CkiXar sant about ona hundred nan to surfrisa tho 
3 

fort of Chhat during tha night who killed aany Rajputs* Among thoso 
killed was tha colander of tha fort* 4 portion of tha fort of Chhat 

a 

was, thus, oooupiad by tha nan of Han Singh* 

4 

Qn tha following day* a bastion of tha Fort of Hurpur whlah Khan 
yah an had besieged, was blown up. Only ona alda of tha bastion blow up 

a 

whilst tha other sank to tha ground* tha baalagad had oraotad a wall 
behind each bastion, whlah was joined with both ends to tha outer wall 
of the Fort* This wall behind the blown up bastion, remained lntaot and 
actually no breach was affectedj and Sayyld Lutf All and Jalal-ud-din 
Mahmud, who had ruined forward with Khan Mahan's nan, found the way 

closed and got tha walls to be thrown down. But unfortunately it get 

6 

dark and the storming party had to r a tire* 

Bahadur Khan was ordered by the Super or who was than at Lahcm, 
to move frost Xslampur to Pathanket where Murad Sakhsh was waiting for 
him with three thousand horse and tha sane number of foot soldiers. On 


1* - o .1 ,& u r , o ,P* 

3.One o e Zails* headquarters of Mirpur Tehsi1, In Kangra Distriot. 

3. Jagat Singh had long bean preparing for this emergency and had stren¬ 
gthened the three principal forts in his territory, via*, M«eu,Surpnr 
and Taragarh, and more la their neighbourhood and furnished them with 
all available weapons of war* Han was nearest the plains, being sit¬ 
uated a little more than half way from Pathanket to BUrpur, on the 
summit of the range of low hills sunning to the east of the river 
Chattel*!t was really a fortified enclosure with dense jungle all 
round It, and was a plaoe of great strength* Few vestiges of tho 
fortifications now remain, as It was completely demolished under the 
order of shah Jahan. The inrpur Fort, of which the massive ruins may 
still be seem, stands to the south-west ef the town and had deep 
ravines on three sides* The main entrance was to the north*Taragash 
which is twelve miles north of Hurpur,was built by Jagat Singh about 
1635-90, as a refuge for an evil day*Xt mis a fortified hill of a 
conical shape,rislug to 4,230 foot with deep ravines all around it* 
On it there were three forts cue above the other,the highest crown¬ 
ing the summit of the hill which Is clearly visible from Bakloh. 

4. History of the Paniab gill Statej- Vol*1,8.3 Vogel,P. 
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33rd tfovrber, 1641, 'Damta!• was taken by Bahadur Khan and 'Tlhari' by 
Allah Virdl Khan. The taper or alee sent order s that Asalat Khan should 
hasten to Rurpur and take pert in the slefef and Sayyid Khan Jab an. 

Bus tan Khan and others together with Bahadur Shan as vanguard should 
attack 'Hau» by way of Jangathal* If *Kau' was conquered 9 It would be 
easier to reduce Rurpur. She Prinee should leave Rao Anar Singh and 
Mirsa Hu sain Safavl In Pathankot and naroh upon •Mau* and eneanp In the 
Balvehan puss* 

when the Prinee moved from Pathankot for *Mau* Jagat Singh bee 
doubtful of his tuoeessf and requested Allah Vlrdi Khan to beg the 
prinee to allow his son Eajrup an interview but out of envy Allah Vlrdi 
Khan forced the war on him. The prinee had now hinself cone and he 
agreed to Jagat Singh's een being sent to hia to eettle the affairs* 
Eajrup appeared before the Prinee, who promised to intercede on Jagat 
Singh's behalf with Shah Jahan* But the Emperor 9 to when the Prinee sent 
a report on the 33th November 9 1641 9 demanded an unconditional surrendo 
Sayyid Khan Johan and Bahadur Khan were now sent by the Prinee 
over Jangthal to 'Kau'* When they reached fMan* 9 Jagat Singh engaged 
them in sharp encounters for five days* During these five days no loss 
than seven hundred men of Bahadur Khan's contingent were killed and 

a 

wounded and the same number of the Rajputs* It was a bloody fight which 

1 ? known up to this day as *1he Mau expedition 9 friends* ir a call to 
3 4 

oleath*" Jagat Singh fled in this battle* 


y the Prinee to return to Shamba 9 and 

6 

Taragarh 9 the possession of which %ra 

agrx^H; r *m - 

^gan^t^|^|arpur Road* 

m*XX 9 Abdul Hamid £ahori 9 Text*PP• 369-7D 
im» faro I maut kl nlshani hai#* 

fdf* A Vogel*P*237 
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6.Taragarh is 13 miles north of Nbrpur within the Chamba State and was 
built by Baja Jagat Singh in 163S-36 as a refUge for ovil days* 
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aedessary be for# Bbrpur could bo taken. In fact It belonged to 'Th—lMjf 
but Zagat Hngh bad taken it by force* 

The Prince reached Bur pur with 3ayyld Khan Zahan and sent bin 

Zaaau on ‘27th December* 2051* Bahadur Khan and As salat Khan with near 

£ 

two thousand horse were sent to Taragarh* Baja Ken Singh of Oder* the 

sworn ansa/ of Zagat Singh* joined Prlthi Shend* in order to atteek 

Taragarh froa the rear* Zagat Singh* teeing that he was vigorously 

attacked froa all sides requested Sa/yid Khan Zahan to intereede for 

hiss with the prince* The Prince at the intereeseion of Khan Zahan* 

re commended his to the aero/ of the Ssperor under the terns that 

•’Taragarh” was to be handed over to the imperialists* and was to be 

destroyed* with the exception of certain houses which at Zagat Singh*s 

request were to be left as dwelling places for his servants and ee 

store houses for his proper!/* the fortifications of *Mau* and ’Ihtrfttr* 

3 

ware likewise to be levelled* this was accepted by Zagat Singh* 

Zigat Singh paid hia respects to the Prince on Thursday evening 

11th March* 1042* NaJ&bat Khan was ordered to make settlement for the 

whole district* Bahadur Khan and Assalat Khan were left in jftirpur to 

disnantlc the bastions* and the Prince with 3ay/id Khan Zahan and Zagat 

Singh together with his sons* went to the court to appear before the 

Emperor. Raja Zagat Singh and his son* who were given royal pardon were 

3 

reappointed to their former ranks and offices on the 10th April* 1643* 

% 

Various circumstances had couponed Zagat Singh to Axu\jl, the 
standard of revest. He noticed a cold indifference on the part of the 
8a per or towards hist* His distinguished services to the crown brought 
to hiss no appreciation and honour and got frustrated. Re could also 


hardly »eet the pressing deaands of the government with his meagre 
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his *jaglr* being rocky and barren. His snatching of a part 
of tho territories of the Baja of Chamba and the building of the fort 
of Taragarh in it, displeased the Saporor who regarded the existence 
of a recalcitrant chief on the way to Kashmir as dan germs* 

ibid Khan whose title mis julich Khan (1640-1647) was made the 
gorernor in succession to All Harden Khan* Soring his governorship,the 
Mughal foroes remained engaged in the Frontier Province end ho reinfo* 
rood tho any engaged in the Balakh and Badahhshan campaign, we do not 
get such material about him as regards his other activities, with 
Particular reference to this province. Mo died in 1654, and >ms 
succeeded by Jafar Khan* 


Jafar Khan was appointed the governor in succession to Qulich 
3 

Khan in 1647* He was Known far and wide for his good nature md human* 


itarlanisa among all* He was just, loyal, talented mi popular being 


a fine administrator. 


3hah gahan suddenly fell ill on September 6, 1657. Me was 
compelled to remain confined to his b#d*eh«sber and he discontinued 
coming to the court* His removal from the public gas# was regarded 
with great misapprehensions by the princes and gave rise to wildest* 
speculations* 




It nas a tragedy of th# Mughal monarchy that the dying eyes of 
the father should witness the robollion of tho son. Believing that his 
death was approaching, Shah Jahan had executed his will bequeathing the 
Sapire to his eldest son Dara Shikoh, who was called upon to conduct 
the administration in the name of the Sfcperor during the letter’s ill* 
ness. At the tine of Shah Jahan* s Illness Bara Shiloh was the governor 
of the Panjato, Shuja of Bengal, Aurangseb of the Deooan and Murad of 
Qujrat* Shuja, the second son was toe first to declare his independence! 
Aurangseb and Murad alllgned with toe set intention to overthrow Dare 
Shikoh. Baja Jaswant Singh's fores sent by Bara from Delhi opposed s 
at Allahabad and forced his to retreat to Bengal. Qasia Khan with a 
large army was sent to check the advance of toe combined forces of Aar* 
angseb and Murad, but hs could not witoctaad the onslaught of these 
combined forces even though Raja Jaswant Singh had reinforced Qaslm 
Khan at Dharmat on 15th April, 1658 after defeating Stsuja. Ifce victor* 
ious army proceeded towards Agra, while Dare collected all hla availabl 
troops at toe instance of Shah Jahan and met his brothers at Samugarh, 
which proved toe decisive battle where Dara himself faced toe army of 
Aurangseb and Murad. Auraagseb proved a better general and Dara was 
defeated on 39 th May, 1658. Both toe victorious brothers marched to 
Agra and a few days after toe victory at Sasugarh they closed the fort 
of Agra on 3th June, 16ffi*. sick and old shah Jahan was taken prisoner. 
Leaving Shaleta Khan incharge of Agra, Aurangseb moved towards Delhi in 
pursuit of Dara who had escaped towards the Pan jab. 

The retreat of Dara Shiloh from Agra made Aurangseb the master 


of tta« Indian Empire* A ft or hit defeat at jSamugarh, Dara Shikoh at oa 
had resolved to fly fro* Delhi to tho PanJab which province had for 

i 

been his Yiooroyalty and was then hold by his faithful deputy. 3ayy id 

1 

(tiairat Khan. Labors fort aontainod much of hit proparty, at soil at 

oao kroro of rupees in th» Imperial Treasury, and a Yast artsaal and 

■acacias* Hs had also ouch influents la ths Panjab on account of hit 

position as viceroy* Bs was particularly friendly to Bar Half ths ssy 

th Sikh Cturu* Ths Pan Jab was ths home of soldier a , and oloss to th« 

Afghan border where ths hardest mercenaries could bs enlisted* Under 

these cir coo stances he had already instructed his Lahore agent to raise 

troops and collect guns* He wrote to every quarter of this martial 

province inviting the tribes to enlist and sent robes of honour to the 

chiefs and fsujdars of the Panjab, Multan and Thatta, and to the troops 

3 

near Peshawar, inviting them to Join him* 


After a week’s halt, on 13th June, 


, with an amy of test 


thousand nan, Dara Shikoh reached sirhind, where he slesed the property 

of the revenue collector and dug cut twelve Lakhs of rupees which the 

officer had buried underground before his flight* After crossing the 

SatluJ, hs destroyed all the boats found at the ferries within hit 

reach, in order to hinder the passage of the pursuing array of imrangaekb 

He reached Lahore on 3rd July, 1686. 

Beaching Lahore.Dara Shikoh opened the rich imperial treasury 

and began to distribute money lavishly among his soldiers* In a short 

time twenty thousand men were recruited, gone imperial commanders such 

8 4 0 

as Raja HaJrup, the chief of Bur pur and Khan Jar Khan* Famjdar of Bieva 

* ,Be yP* 

-Saxena,P* 

3 - a nay F. 230-38 

- -Abll Shan Razl,(l«M6) ,P?.35~36 

3* * o II,P.377 

4* e was a grea general of Shah Jahan.who had defeated Baser Muhammad 
at the time of his conquest of Kabul tHlatorv of shah 

P.134) 

S. Travels F.Barnlsr T P.7D. situated on the left bank of the Jhelurn,!! 




•ad Khushab also Joined him. Dara secret1/ wrote to Anrangseb*s offIs 

X 

ers and to the HaJputs inciting then to rebel against Anrangseb, but 
all in wain* 

3 

On the bank of the Satin J. at the ferry of Taiwan, he had left 
his chief general D@»d Khan to oppose the enemy at the crossing of the 

river. He also sent to him reinforcements of five thousand troops with 

4 

artillery from Lahore. A second party under 3 ay y id Chairat Khan and 
Mu sahib Beg U)CU asked to guard the ferry at Bupar. Dare Shikoh also 
then urged shuja to make a diversion against Aurangseb in the east and 

promised a partition of the Empire with him, after the fall of their 

# 

common foot Shuja was cow too poor to respond to Bara Shikoh. 

Bara Shikoh had hoped that the exhaustion of Aurangseb* s army 
after their long march from the Deccan and two severe battles fought 
in succession, the heavy rainfall of monsoons, and the many rivers and 
miry roads of the Pan Jab would prevent Aurangseb from pursuing him. Be 

hoped to get a long respite at Lahore for fortifying himself in that 

6 

city and rendering it the rendesnous for his friends and adherents. 

Aurangseb, after a hurried coronation ceremony In Delhi started 
towards the Punjab In pursuit of Dara. He took every step to expedite 
the pursuit and to leave Bara no time to recoup his power. He made his 
naval department construct |ortablo boats which were sent on wagons on 
to the ferries of the rivers. 


Bahadur Khan hastened to the ferry of Taiwan. He found that the 
opposite bank of the Satlnj was very strongly guarded by Baud Khan,the 
trusted general of Bara Shikoh. Bahadur Khan, then, guided by some 
friendly Zemindars, had to rush to the ferry at Rupar, sixty miles 
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upstream from the 


of Taiwan to or >ss the 3at2uj. Bahadur Khan de- 


footed Jialrat Khan and Mu sahib Beg and with the help of boats, crossed 

1 

the 5atliij on the night of 4th August,16SB. Daud Khan, hearing the news 
of th© disaster of Hu par retreated towards Bultanpur. 

Another division of Aurangseb* s forces, under Khalil tJllah Khan 
who was later appointed the Governor of the Pan3 ah by Aurangseb, made a 


forced si arch to the Tiupar ferry to rein fores 


at 


* >U1 • 


was further ordered by Aurangseb to give battle to the enemy if the 


conditions became favourable. Daud Khan accordingly, retreated to the 

ferry of Doindwal, but found that Bahadur Khan’s forces had already b 

joined by Khalil TTllah Khan’s. Daud Khan did not think It advisable to 

risk a battle against such heavy odds. 

Aurangseb himself reached the 3 at In j at Rupar to ascertain If 

road to the leas was clear. He sent off *?sai Singh and Dale? Khan with 

3 

the artillery under S&fshiltun Khan to join Khalil Dllah Khan. Aurangseb 

4 

reached larh Shankar on the iBth of August, 1093. 

Many of Dare’s treacherous officers began to desert hi® to join 

Aurmngseb’s army. Dara Shiloh was much disappointed. Most of the fresh- 

ly recruited troops abandoned th® losing side and began to join the 

.imperial forces* \uraagseb was sending letters full of temptation to 

Dara Dhikoh’s officers and succeeded In seducing a my of the®, such as 

5 6 

Raja Rajrup, Khan jar Khan and seme others. Be wrote a letter to D&ud 
Khan the bravest ana th® trusted officer of Dara, and contrived for it 
to be intercepted by Dara Shikoh’s patrols. Svary word of the letter 
was false, because faithful Daud Khan had never corresponded with 


na,Ll .s' *1 3 

-Muhaaraad Daql,Bark.tr, 
3.Title of Muhantm.id Tahir, a noble-man of 
under the *3® per or Alamgir and died in 
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situated at the distance 


israagwb* 

The futare grew absolutely dark for Bara shlkoh who read the 

forged letter and h task Into grief* He now became over suspicious 

reballed Slphir shlkoh t hie second son, from the side of the ferry of 

Baud Khan who was defending the Beas river* ”De»d Khan 9 on returning to 

his master found him a changed man, ever turning a oloaded face and 

easting suspicious glances at hi®. Pull co-operation between the priaee 

1 

and his chief lieutenant ceased.** 

The might of Aurangseb was reinforced by the four high generals 
of Aurangseb, namely Bahadur Khan, Khalil tlllah Khan, Baler Khan and 
Jai Singh, armed with $af ohlkan Khan's artillery. Bara left Lahore, 

a 

with his family and all the treasurers of the fort, guns and artillery| 
loading most of them in boats and on animal transport, he hastened to 
Multan, Slphlr Shlkoh by forced marches from dolndwal Joined him out* 
tide Lahore, and so did Band Khan. Searly 4,000 troops accompanied Bara 

a 

Shlkoh. 

Hearing this, JSnrangseb decided to lead the chase of his brother 

Bara Shlkoh in person. Be turned south-west towards Multan with the 

pick of his soldiery, making forced marches of 14 to 33 miles a day by 

4 5 6 

way of qaeur and Shergarh. He reached Mmsanpur on the 17th and there 

7 

got the news that Bara Shlkoh had fled from Multan southwards to Bhafc* 
kar, and that even there he was betrayed by his own men. therefore, 
Aurangseb did not find it necessary to go further to tax the enduraaee 
of his men and animals. He henceforth travelled shorter stages but Saf- 
shlkan Khan with six thousand men was ordered to push on after Bare 


« - -Pa ,L • mta Masum, . , 

3. Amount ng more than one krore of rupees• ( AlMtairnama-^ alauttA Ed. 
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in 
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Shiloh beyond Multan and expel hi* from the Punjab* Khalil HI lab was 
ordered to stay In Multan till the Emperor* s arrival* Aurangseb readied 
Multan and paid his respects to tile Mausoleum of Saint Shaikh Baha-ud- 
Dln where he made an offering of Bs*l,000* 

Seeing all safe on tills slde f Aurangseb with his whole army, 
reached Lahore In 1659* He put in at the garden of Fais Baktish, on the 
road to Pelhi* The following day, he was visited in state by Prince 
Muhammad Asia from the city, who was accompanied by Muhammad Amin Khan 

e 

Mir Sakhsh<-and other officers of the State and in company with the 

1 

prince Inspected the fort* On his way back to the gardens of Farah 
Baktish, Aurangseb said prayers in the Mosque of tfas&r Khan with the 

congregation. ^ LaJk»*± 

Khalil Ulltii Khan was appointed the governory and was heavily 

jsS 

rewarded for the services rendered by him* 

Aurangseb again visited Lahore in 1061 and said the Friday 

prayers in the Mosque of Ferose Khan on the outskirts of the citadel 
3 

and it was proclaimed that on all Fridays the congregations should 

perform their prayers* During that stay a sub of Rs*30,000 was distri- 

4 

bated to the poor, through Abid Khan, 3adar-ul«3adur* A grand entertain* 
ment was arranged for the Emperor in the garden of Dllkusha, across 
the Ravi. 

Aurangseb again came to the Panjab in 166B-69 when he visited 

6 

Hasan Abdul and some other places of the frontier* On his way back to 

6 

Delhi, he halted at Lahore for a few days in the garden of Mlfeisha 

where he was met by the governor of Lahore, Ibrahim Khan* A grand 

Darbar was held in the 3h«h Burj* The courtiers were honoured with 

l. Aiamslrnama *Qaicutta"'sd. P*ai4 . '.'' 

3 . Lahore^ fahaaaad Latlf,?*6S 

9*3 lose to the Hatlapul gate in Lahore* 

4* Al^glrnasa «4hiha«mad Kasim.Text,P*16? 

5.Situated on the top of a steep hill* It is known to the Sikhs as Paqja 
Sahib in consequence of the mark of tile hand of tfeiru ffanak* 

§• Alj—gt rttawA-Mahd - Qasim ,TOxt ,F*833 


dresses, among thm being Ibrahim Khan, governor of Lahore t Saji 

Kuhammad Tahir qlladar, Faroe Khan Fsnjdar of Dipalpur, and Amir Khan* 

1 

governor of Kabul, 

Aur-mgseb governed this province by appointing his own nan as 
the governors. He was a pastaaster in dlplasaoy and, thus, always 
appointed the trusted, strong and experienced generals to those high 
pests. He appointed them for a very United period during which tii§e, 
Aurangseb could not be beaten by any hind of intrigue or secret 
manipulation, the full list of the governors of Aurangseb Is given 
In Appendix *A f , 
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It Is Panjab* s misfortune that none of the Sikh durus was % 
directly interested In writing the history of their tines. Ihe refe*» 
cnees available in the 3i\«h records are mostly incidental and form 
secondary sources. Had the durus taken up their pen to write a hist 
of their relations with the great Mugh*ls, they wild not have omit* 
ted to lay before the world the correct side of the picture. "uch a 
picture would haw© exposed th* corruption and treachery of the Panjab 
governors, confusion and disorder of every kind that was rampant all 
over the province and the cruelty y extravagance, vices and the 
profligacy being practised freely. It would have been recorded how 
murder, plunder, robbery and debauchery were the order of the day and 
finally how, honour, justice and position were sold and bought with 
slavish pride and joy. The CMrus seemingly ignored all this with 
contempt and kept themselves busy with the task of re forming society. 
Probably they did not want to corrupt thair pen and tongue by writing 
and speaking about corrupt things which filled the very air with 
licentiousness and pollution of the most shocking character. The 
writer, therefore, gives, below a brief picture of the relations 
between the likhs and the ireat Mughals from the scanty sources 
available. 

9733 I^yiLaJ^ggs 1S33UL- *ru Hanak, the founder of the ~ikh 
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1 2 

religion 9 was bom In November, 1469* at Talwandi Hal Dhoe, now 

called Hankana lahib, in the District of Chaikhupurm (West Pakistan). 

3 

His father, Mehta Kalu, was a Patwarl of th® same village# 

After finishing his education in th® three ft* s he 
Persian and the conventional Islamic literature from 1 
His brother-in-law, Jai Han, secured for him the Job of a 
of a state granary at lultanpur# His interest in spiritual 
gieus ejaest led him to give up th® service at the age of twenty- 
seven in spite of the fact that he had two sons and two daughters to 
look after# He travelled far and wide, from Assam and Dacca to 
Baghdad, and from Tibet and Orissa to Ceylon, and had personal 
contact with saints and »fairs' and watched critically their faiths, 
beliefs, manners, and morals# It is alleged that he was much influen¬ 
ced hr a saint named Murad shaikh charaf Ohaihh lahauddin, and the 
teachings of Kabir# It is, however, doubtful if he had any formal 
initiation, for he says that his guru was Cod# The sank of 0aidpur 
( E -rvMA^Uix/) in 3ujranw?*la District) and the massacre of its inhabit¬ 
ants In 15TI by the order of Babar, who * like a ravenous lion fell 
upon a herd of aowst produced a powerful impression upon his mind# 

On that occasion he is said to have been arrested but later on 
released# In his old age he settled down as a farmer at Kartarpur, 
a small village in clalkote District# 



At the time of Nanak's birth, th® social, political,economic 
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and religious condition of the people of the Panjab, nay of the -hole 
of India, was chaotic* Apart from the invading hordes, whose main 
object was destruction, massacre and plunder the six dynasties which 
had established themselves one after the other in Indie for nearly 
three centuries (1'I06»1836) could not maintain peace in the country* 
Th© invasions of Changle Khan and Timur added fuel to the fire and 
tremendously increased the miseries of the people* Almost all the 
Muslim rulers were fierce bigots* Hordes of lawless Turks had over¬ 
run the country* the people of the Panjab were helpless against those 
usurpers who divided political power amongst themselves. Tinder such 
conditions the honour of no man or woman was Safe* The so called 
Imperial Qov©m*aent at Delhi was powerless, even if it desired to 
cheek the misdeeds of those desperados* Besides, it was Itself so 
much disrupted by internal jealousies and intrigues that it had little 
time and inclination to exercise any control over then. The annals of 
this period constitute the darkest period of Indian History* ffanak 
has described what he saw with his own eyes, in Tar Majhi 

"Kings are butchers* cruelty their knife 
Sense of duty has taken wings mod vanished* 

Falsity prevails like the darkness of the darkest night* 

The moon of truth is visible nowhere*" 1 

The indigenous population of the country on the other hand 
was hopelessly divided in itself* Hindus did not associate with the 
Hindus* in consequence of the rigidity of the caste system, under 
the Influence of the Brahaanle revival that had turned Budhisa out of 

India, It had become a horrible sin for Shudras even to hear a Tedla 

2 

h, ran. It is aptly said H Political lawlessness, social confusion, 
religious corruption, moral degradation and spiritual slavery were 
the order of the day*In spite of the periodic appearance of prophets 

1 . 
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and reformers, who had sat high Idsals before mankind, the bruts In 
•an had still predestinated» *Th# galaxy of saints, which appeared in 
the country a few years before his birth, were obviously the precur¬ 
sors of the Master who cues down to vim people against their iniquit- 

1 

oils lives, and proclaim the advent of the new spirit** 

The invasion of Babar and the launching of tfanak* s refora 
movement Just happened about the same time. It was the disintegrating 
state of the Delhi Sultanate and the political intrigues of the court 
of Delhi during these years that had whetted Babar*t ambition and made 
it easy for him to occupy India* 

Banak was a reformer like Kabir with more restraint and digni¬ 
ty of expression* He was utterly dissatisfied with th® social and 
political conditions of the country* He condemned the mimicry, Hypo¬ 
crisy, baseness and poltroonery of the people and deplored the 
degenration that had set in among his countrymen* 

The man eaters say the (five) prayerss 

And they who wielded the knife veer the sacred thread* 

And In their homes do the Brahmins blow the conch, 

Yea, they too relish the sane tastes, 

False is their stock,yea, ftlse their trade. 

And Falsehood fill their bellies, they, 

The sense of sham® and honour from them is far removed. 

For, Hanak, Its falsehood that filloth them all* 

On their foreheads Is the saffron-mark :ind their loin 

girt by Dhotis folds$ 

But in their hands Is the knife, yea, they are the 

butchers of the world* 

They seek approval of tho Muslim Rulers by wearing blue. 

And worship the Pur anas succoured by barbarians food* 

The social aspect of Ifanak’s religious thought S* wmll s ^ ft 1# 
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ed in his savings* *R® who look® on all son and women a® equals Is 
religious'*, usd "Abide pure amid the impurities of the world.* He 
raised the statu® of woman alraost to th@ level of nan. Inter-dlnlng 
was Instituted to break tide rigour of the oust® system. Win® and per 
were prohibited. Re repudiated polytheism, idol worship and beliif 
incarnation of led, denied the validity of the caste system, of myth 
logical beings of formal rituals and ceremonials. Instead, he laid 
emphasis on moral virtues. He did not recognise any basic difference 
between Hindus and Musalmans since all were children of 3od. 

Kansk came in contact with the first Mughal 2aperor, Bubar, 

for the first time in 1830-1531, when tide latter crossed into India. 

At first he reduced Bhera and then marched on lialkot. Everywhere th 

people found themselves between the devil and the deep sea. If they 

submitted to 3*bar and supplied him with provisions they exposed th 

selves to the wrath of th* sultan of Delhi after the return of Baber 

and if they did not submit to Debar, he would kill them, plunder 

their homes and take away their women and children as slaves, ""hus, 

the people chose the lesser evil and submitted to Debar to save them 

selves. But here again they were gravely disillusioned because they 

could save little from Babar*s lascivious army. In 1531, Bibar 

reached s&idpur. The Pathan chiefs of qaidpur decided to resist and 

thus invited death and destruction. Kaeauliffe says "The Fathan 

Chiefs of Saidpur, who resisted, were put to the sword, their wives 

1 

and children carried into captivity and all their property plundered* 
Rinik| too happened to be at Said pur during its -deck, was very much 
distressed to see the horrible sight of pillage and plunder which 
was committed by Babar* He could not resist his innate anger and 
thus commentedi- 
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*As the Word of the Lord coseth to me so I make known 0,Lalo 

Bringing a bridal procession of sins, 

Babar hath hastened from Kabul and demandeth wealth as his 

bride* 

0 ,Lalo • " 

Ouru Hanik did not have any political contacts with the Mughal 
Emperors, Babar and Husayun* This was the first phase of Sikhism*the 

i 

main activities of the founder of this sect related to love, peace 
and Bhagtl, and out of these emerged the plant of "lkhisa. In the 
course of two hundred years this tender plant assumed the proportions 
of a mighty tree with its branchos spreading over vast areas of the 
earth* 

The faith of ffanak was founded on three main principles - 
(1) Faith in on© (Jod (ii) Repetition of His Hao© or Shegti and <iii) 
the 3uru t s role in guiding his devotees* CSuru Han&k raised his power* 
ful voice against the superstitions, and foolish customs and ceremon¬ 
ies prevailing in his time* His devotion to one Ood "the True, the 

* 

Immortal, tho Self-existent, the Pore, the Inevitable" made Manak 
reject incarnations and idols and abominations, while his insistence 
on right conduct cut away the basis of ritualistic practices and 

V 

& 

prayers* He boldly faced the religious fanatics both Hindi and Muslim, 
and with his superior logic and practical illustrations, he put an 
end to these superstitions and evil customs and showed the Sikhs the 
path towards Ilf® everlasting* 

ffanak wanted his mission to continue after his death* He had 
established Sangats at different places and appointed saintly persons 
to look after them* In choosing his successor he exercised great care, 
and gave preference to one of his disciples, named Lehna, over his 
sons* The reason for his choice lay, in the superior character and 


1 

3 
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devotion of Lehna* Apparently enough, Haaak did dot want his movement 

to preach flight froa the problems of the world, and seek shelter in 

renunicution. He proposed to infuse religious spirit into the oown 

people living a normal life# 'alkhis® was meant to be 'essentially a 

religion of house-holders'* as was the case with Islam. 

t- Angad (Lehna) was bom on the 11th of Balsakh 

1 

in 1561 S.H* (1504 A.D.) in Matte-di-Carai, a village about six miles 
froa HUka^tsar In Perozepur District. This village was once sacked 
by the Kughals and the Balnohes. On account of this, his father Pheru 

V 

Who was a trader by profession, had to leave this village, with his 

family to settle at Khadur, now a famous town near Tarn Taran, in 

3 

Amritsar District. He was a Khatri of the Trehan clan. 

The characters of ffanak's two sons, 3ri Chand and Lakhrai Bas 
were typical of extremes. Sri Ihand disregarded his father's teachings 

had become an ascetic and founded the tldasl sect of recluses, who 

4 

renounced the world and domestic lifej the s*oo*»d was wholly given 

over to pleasure. It was, therefore, Angad, one of Hanak's disciples 

who was appointed his successor. The nomination to the Turuship ’♦is 

5 

a fact of the profounds 3 t significance in >lkh history•* The appoint* 
ment of Afigad was based on democratic principles. In Angad* s success* 
ion, Nanak did establish a precedent through which could he establish* 
ed a community beyond the ties of family, *ie banned, that is, his own 
sons froa succession to him, and clothed the Surushlp by his own 
liberal ordination with more than family prestige, with due dignity 
and supreme importance. However with the accession of luru Har Ral, 
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the grandson of the sixth luru Rargoblnd, the office had become here* 
ditar/, but by another princlpk than that of primogeniture. In the 
entire line of Ourus only three r.ons* each in his turn succeeded thei 
fathers - AT Jan, Hartelshan and ooblnd Singh* the fifth* the eighth 
end tenth Ourus* respectively. Harkishan* was Her Hal's son and Oobi 
Singh was Teg Bahadur's son. 

1 

Ouru Angad popularised Ourraukhl script* which became the 
sacred medium of expression of the hymns and prayers. He compiled 
Hanak* s biography and the collection of his hymns. *we are enabled by 
the discovery of this Janm Sakhi (Biography of Hana(<) to distinguish 

the older tradition regarding Hanak and to fix with some degree of 

3 

veri*i^Mv the real facts of his life." The institution of tangar 

(free and common kitchen) started by Angad a distinctive feature to 

the Sikhs* which had invited guests and friends to eat with and his 

disciples as one family* regardless of raee t wealth* sex* easts * 

3 

occupation or religion. 


ffuaayun* after his defeat by Sher Shah on May 17* 1540* at 


‘““V** hi. to Labor, aod 1—t oo th. of so., -rood., 
working priest" who could restore him to his kingdom. He was informed 


by one of his associates* of the greatness of the late Ouru Hanak and 
of the succession of Guru Angad to his spiritual sovereignty and advi¬ 
sed him to seek his assistance. Upon this Ruaayun* taking offerings 
with him* proceeded to Khadur in Amritsar District. Angad was in a 


deep trance* minstrels wire playing at the reback and staging the 
Quru's hymns and therefore the Emperor had to wait. At this Humayun 
became violently angry* and put his hand on the hilt of his sword with 
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the Intention of striking the Guru, The Quru, undaunted by this be¬ 
haviour addressed hint "When you ought to hare used your sword again 
Sher Shah, you proved yourself to be a coward and you fled the battle 

field and now posing as a hero you wish to attack a body of men eng* 

1 2 

aged in their devotions.* Hunayun apologised for what he had done 
and thereafter took his leave, crossed the Indus with great difficul¬ 
ty and made his way to Iran, 

Indu Shushan Banerjee calls the story "very doubtful* perhaps 
only because he does not get any reference froa the eonteuporary 
Muslin chronicler. But Hunayun had passed through the ferry of Qoind- 
val, while crossing the Seas, in 1540, where he was hotly pursued by 
the Afghan troops, on his rotreat to Lahore. The mention of this 
nesting is made in almost all the Sikh histories that Hunayun sought 
the benedictions of the Guru in his adversity, though the benediction 
were spiritual. 


Guru Angad had two sons Dasu and Dutton He nominated Anar Das 

3 

as his successor and a few days after it, he died An March 39,1552 


(Chet, 1609 Bikran). 




*- He was the son of TeJ Bhan of a small 


village Baserke situated In th® District of Amritsar• He was born in 

4 

1479 a.D. He extensively propogated the mission of Guru ffanak and 


many 


under 


a Karwaha Khatri, compl¬ 


ained to Akbar against the teachings of the Quru. But they were all 
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baffled In their attempts f when on hearing religion* views of the 

Guru, the iaperor shoved his liking for the Sikh religion and refused 

1 

to interfere with it* 

3 

Akbar developed a special liking for the religion of !fanak which 

preeehed universal love and tried to bridge the gulf between the Hindus 

and the Muslins* After the great victory of Chit tor, Akbar cane to 

Golndval and was greatly Impressed to see the working of the Cure's fr 

kitchen* He also partook the food prepared in the kitchen and was so 

highly pleased with It that he ordered twelve villages to be given In 

2 

Jagir for its maintenance* Apart from the material gain which was by no 
means unimportant, the visit of the Emperor enormously increased the 

fane and prestige of the Ouru. The visit of Akbar made such a profound 

4 

impression th t crowds of converts were brought to the fold of Sikhism* 

a 

The Ouru died at the age of ninety five at Oolncval In 1574* 


Guru ^mar Das had some 


such as Datu son of Guru Angad and 


Sri Ohand, the son of Harak* He succeeded at Angad 1 s own designation, 
thus making further sure the exclusion of Sri Chand, fro-; direct guru* 
ship, and giving further opportunity for distinction between the Oikha 


and the order of 'tTdasis 1 which meanwhile iri CSiand had instituted, 
otherwise "ikhism would have merely added one more sect to the counties 
orders of ascetics or devotees which are wholly unrepresented In the 


life of the people* 

Amur Das was in true succession not only as Guru but also 


as a poet, and, as in the case of Hanak^verso became tile channel of 
his message of reform. He faced the question, for example, of 
•sati* (widow-burning), a Hindu custom which had continued also 
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among Sikh*, Ho denounced the practice of * sati* and openly asked 
his followers to remarry the widows *- 


&s 



DAS 


SatlS ah na akhian Jo marhia lag Jalan| 

Nanak| Satil JSolan Je blrha shot rearan." 

* * 

Amur Das settled down at dolndwal to guide the destiny of the 
Sikhs, By constructing a Baoll (large well) 9 by reforming the instit¬ 
ution of free and cession kitchen, by dividing his spiritual Empire 

into tvfenty-tyo provinces (Manjis), by introducing new ceremonies for 

* 

birth and death, fie contributed a lot towards the cultural and social 

r 'm* mmm m mmmm z-. 

evolution of his followers, 

9 

1834-1581 «- Be* Das son of thakar Das was born In 

3 

Chun a Kandl, Lahore, in 1591 8,5, (1534 A.Q.), Though he was eoALeti 

3 

Bam Das yet he was generally known as Jetha, a name which means the 
first born. Bam 4as was a man of considerable merit, of a quiet and 
peaceful disposition, He became famous for his piety, devotion, ener¬ 
gy and eloquence. He devoted himself to literary pursuits and expound 
ed his doctrines in beautiful and attractive hymns, 

4 

9uru Baa Das was also favoured b r Akbar, He gave him, in 1577 
a grant of five hundred bighas of land , containing a natural pool of 
seven hundred rupees, in the pargana 


t 


Jhubal, Amritsar District, 

ft 

Akbar also offered the Curu one hundred and one golden coins. The poo 


was changed into a tank and round about It grew the city of Amritsar, 
which became the Macea of the Sikhs, both religiously and temporally. 
The choice of the site was very wise for the country round about was 
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inhabited by hardy Hindu peasants* who could provide robust recruits 
to the new eoissranity. A commercial town was bound to Increase progre* 

r 

ssively the revenue of the 'Jhrurch, and prove advantageous for the 
prorogation of the new dispensation. The importance tdiicb the Hum 
attached to trade and coraaercc stressed the dignity of labour* 
encouraged crafts, arts and Industry and festered the spirit of 
enterprise* which proved to be a great asset not only to the lildis 
but in tfcw long run* to the Hindu® and the Ifuslims also. Ras Das 
nominated fei& third son irjun* a young man of eighteen* to be his 
successor since he was the ablest and the most promising, yith his 
appointment the principle of hereditary succession was virtually 

established, which was, however* undemocratic. Bass Das died in 

1 

September 1581. 

DffHO A Mil*. ...» 1S81«1606 1 - Bibi Bhani, wife of Ouru Ham Has* gave birth 

to at Jan at loladwal on Tuesday, the 7th day of the dark half of 

3 

Balsakh, ”«mbat 10DO (1563 a.D.). Be was the youngest son* who came 
into a large inheritance, and Hikhlsm during his term of office 
began to assume more definite proportions as an actually new communl* 
ty. Its number had been growing* although the total was not yet large. 
These were the members of the orderin many villages "and the Sikhism 

had come to acquire* primarily through Its •Bangats* and *Masand s *, 

- 3 

a far*flung and* at the seme time* a centralised organisation" Arjaa 

set himself to the task of consolidation and organisation of the Sikhs. 

He went on tour* preaching and organising 'sangats* or congregational 

worship* which he declared to be of greater merit than individual 

worship. Be reorganised and gave a permanent character to these miss* 

ionarles* who were appointed by his predecessors to spread the Sikh 


* .1 


9 

i 


3 
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religion and collect the offerings of the faithful, the Sikhs were 

exhorted * to glee a tithe of their substance to God*. In a way, such 

offerings were made compulsory, the *Masands* and their deputies, 

called 'mooras' collected the offerings from place to place, "this 

band of Guru*s agents (Hasands) were stationed in every city from 

Kabul to Dacca, where there was a Sikh, to collect the tithes and 

offerings of the faithful $ and this spiritual tribute, so far as it 

escaped peculation by the agents, reached the central treasury at 
1 

Amritsar”* they were not allowed to use the revenue thus collected fo 
their own use. Thus a steady flow of revenue to the central treasury 
at Amritsar was assured, which made It possible for the Guru to found 
towns like Tarantaran, Amritsar District and Kartarpur, Jullundur 
District and undertake extensive building and excavation operations. 
In the middle of the Amritsar tank he began to build the Golden temp 


which was calculated to become a central place of worship for the 

3 


Sikhs - a sort of Kaba of the Muslims, 


aRJaH asp aKBar i- Akbar also paid a flying visit to Guru Arjan at 

Goindval on Soveaber 34, 1593, while on his way back to Delhi from 

Lahore and was much impressed by his saintly bearing, Arjan brought 

to the notice of the saperor the havoc wrought by the recent famine, 

9 

The complaint bore fruit and the revenue for that year was remitted 
and relief was granted to the sufferers by the Issue ef grain from 
the imperial granaries. This contributed a great deal to the increase 
of the CMru *9 popularity. 

The latltudinarlan policy of Akbar gave the Sikh Gurus an 
opportunity to carry on their socio-religious work as best as they 
liked. The Emperor saw nothing particularly objectionable either in 
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the movement or la the organization., Aryan’s tarsi of of floe coincid¬ 
ed with the latter half of Mcbar* s reign, with that portion of It 
which Akbar's restless Intellect sought abaclate truth from somewhere 
during these /ears* Sikhism night have hoped to make progress* Bat 
It must have been an e/e-sore to the landed and religious aristocra¬ 
cy of the Panjab* At this time rjlrhlnd was the centre of a very 
orthodox revivalism among the Muslims* It was led by shaikh \haad-ul 
faruqi of sirhlad (born 1363-4) head of an orthodox Sufic order* 
About the close of the sixteenth century he was initiated In the 
Haqshbandi order at Delhi* He claimed to unite in the spiritual 
powers of all the religious orders of orthodox Islam* Shaikh bitter 
opposed Guru atJ an Dev*s activities. 

There were political considerations also, with their own 
social and religious implications that the outer larger world of the 
Xugials began to take Increasing notice of the ^Ikhs now. It was 
AT Jan who organised them* He gave them a written rule of faith In th 
Adi Sranth, ha provided a common rallying point In th© city of Aarit 
sar, which he made their religious as well as political rendzuvous 
and he reduced their voluntary contributions to a systematic levy 
which accustomed them, to discipline and paved the way for further 
organisation. He was further unable wholly to abstain from politics, 

and he became a political partisan of the Mughal Prince Khusr&u. who 

1 

was in rebellion against his father Jahangir, the than Emperor of 
India* 


ARJAli axd JaHASIIR i- During his flight through the Panjab, Khusrau 
the rebel Prince, met th© Guru who congratulated him, put saffron 
mark on his forehead, gave him his blessings and some financial hel 
ghnsrau had visited the Guru, during his grand-father Akbar*s life 


1 . Memoir* of Jahangir -Vol* I ,KAB,P. 71 

Dabl«: tan-1 -Kaaak fl> -7ol*11 *Davld <3hea,P.173 


tine and to whoa the Prince represented himself a« distressed, for* 

1 

lorn Individual. 

Khusrau was defeated at flhalrowal as already stated , taken 

prisoner with Husain Beg Badakhshl and Abdur Hahim the most trusted 

« 

generals of Khusrau’a troops and with seven hundred store men who ifere 

3 

publicly humiliated y and were Impaled on stakes about the city, the 
leaders were given condign punishment and Khusrau, Jahangir’s own 
son, being the rebel was blinded and tortured. All his sympathisers 
vers heavily punished. 

Hhusran* s rebellion had aroused violent irascibility in Jhha- 
ngir and made his temper brutal. Aryan’s plain explanation that he ha 
no other motive than of shoving kindness and gentleness to the grand- 
son of \kbar 9 In his forlorn and miserable condition, did not carry 
any weight with Jahangir, who Imposed a fine of two or two and a half 


lacs on the Guru. The Guru refused to pay on the ground that he had 


no money of his own. At this Jahangir ordered that the Guru be impri¬ 


soned; his residence and children were handed over to Murtasa Khan, 

kpii 8 

his property was confiscated and he himself/put to death. Jahangir, 


did not say or do anything more against the Sikhs. There was no other 
charge against the Sikhs and Jahangir did not shew any sign for their 


further persecution on purely religious grounds. The execution of the 


Guru was based on political motives. Because all those people who 


sided the rebel prince such as Hussain Beg, Abdur Hah la and *mba 
Prasad were punished most .barbarously. All the people without any 
distinction of cast© and creed were equally and severly punished. 

The writer will surely agree with Dr.Beni Prasad that, *wi 
minimising the gravity of Jahangir’s mistake. It is only fair to 
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recognise that the whole affair amounts to a tingle execution t due 

primarily to political reasons. He other Sikh was Molested. **> Inter- 

diet eat laid on the Sikh faith. 9uru Arjan himself mould hare ended 

1 

his dajrs In peace If he had not espoused the cause of a rebel. 1 * this 
▼lev Is further supported by S.R.Sharna that *Had Jahangir* a persecut- 
Ion of the Ouru been directed by religious motives* he mould have per¬ 
secuted the Sikhs as mell. neither Sikh tradition nor Muslim fanaticism 

3 

tells us anything of any further persecution of the Sikhs.” ”Thla mas 

not dearly a case of religious persecution* but merely the customary 

3 

punishment of a political offender.” That Jahangir mas not proaouneodly 
against the Sikh religion Is also proved from the fact that he did not 
persecute the Sikhs as a community. Ee neither paid the fine nor allomed 
his followers to raise the amount because the Guru felt that by embrac- 
in, -..th h. ««14 th. «*U» of S irn- bottor than owning . 

freah lease of life on payment of the fine. 


In fact Afjaa Is celebrat 



not only as the compiler of the Adi 


Oranth* but as the first Guru to as me the temporal as veil as the spi¬ 


ritual control of his follower s.Mak&ng Amritsar his head quarter s t he 
established himself as the administrative head of the community* and 
framed lams to regulate their social and political life.The rapid devel¬ 
opment of the Olftis at this time and tie growing Influence of their dure 


soon led to trouble with the Mughals, and the persecution of their sect 

3 

at the hand of th# Mugbgl Bnperors dates from ArJan's martyrdom. 

On 33nd Jeth 1633 samat (June 1606 A.D.) Ouru died and according 


to his instructions* his body was thrown Into the Ravi* 


His tomb 


was erected opposite the fort of Lahore* on the spot where he breathed 
his last* Its roaotlon on the Sikha* however* was very different. It 
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••at a thrill of horror among then. They endured it with grin 


patience* 



1 

Hargoblnd vat horn at Wadali la 1505 A*D 


A a«v era began la the history of the Sikhs with hie accession to the 


Guru ship. The disquieting and sad news of the painful death of Guru 

AT*ak was conveyed with an inspiring message, ’•to bid him, not to 

mourn or indulge In unmanly lamentation, but sing, God*a praises - 

let hits sit fully armed on his throne, and maintain an army to the 

3 

best of his ability* Hargoblnd took the dying injunction of his 


er to heart very seriously. Unlike his father he constantly trained 


himself in martial exercises. He issued an encyclical letter to the 
3 

*tfa$sands’ to the effect that he would be pleased with those who 

4 

brought offerings of arms and horses instead of money. 

The martyrdom of his father proved to be a turning point in 


the history of the Sikhs, in-as-eaxoh as it made quite patent what was 
a new charter to include deliberately and develop methodloally right* 
eous militancy, make Sikhism a church-militant and Hargoblnd a sol 
saint. *He infUsed military ardour into his disciples, and soon a 
formidable body of fighting men was at his command. At times he found 
it expedient to place his force it the service of the Hmperori but 

his general attitude towards the "Mughal* of this province, was one 

5 

of uncompromising.* 

He laid the foundation of the Akal Takhat in 1506. The city of 


Amritsar was strengthened by a snail fortification, which he called 
Lohgarh. His fame ms a patron of martial spirits attracted beat war* 
rlors and wrestlers, from amongst idiom he selected his body guards 
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and anilsted soldiers, the soldiers of the aura were not Mercenary 

hat the test of then were either volunteers or took only two meals* 

a uni fore* a horse and weapons, the Sixths were enjoined to settle all 

1 

disputes assoOg themselves. *Xt was not long before rumours* whether 

couched In terns of the last 'words of Arjun' or In others* began to 

pass through the Indian bazaars and along the pilgrim routes that a 

change of nood prevailed among the Si&ts* In the greater Garden some 

ploughshares were being beaten into swords and there were pruning 

hooks becoming spears* 4 followship of reconciliation was assuming 

3 

martial form .* 

The official reporters and the enemies of the Guru* partleula 
3 

ly Chanda Shah* pointed out to Jahangir the Implications of this new 

policy of Hargoblnd* The Emperor called the Guru and asked him to pay 

the fine which was imposed upon his father* but the <3>iru refused to 

pay* Thereupon he was arrested and was sent to the Fort of dawallar 

4 

as a State Prisoner where generally the Important political offenders 

^ p & 2. * 

were kept^There are divergent views regarding the term of his Impri* 
sonment* Mohsan-i-Fani* the author of Dabistan-i-Masahib* the contem¬ 
porary of Bargobind states that *3uru Hargoblnd had to remain & 

5 

prisoner in the Fort of Qawallar for twelve years* on scanty rations* 

Xndu Bbushan Saner jee writes that at the most the Guru remained 

6 

imprisoned for five years from 1607 to 1613* Principal Teja Singh is 

of the opinion that the Guru might have remained in Gawallar for two 

7 

years at the most and that from 1613 to 1614* The Sikh writers* most 
of whom vaguely confine the Guru's imprisonment to a period of only 
forty isys* state that a pious Sikh named Bhal Jetha* who went on a 
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t 

mislion to Delhi to secure the Quru« release, succeeded In soothing 

the emperor, who had been troubled with fearful visions. As the resul 

of the pleading of ir Khan, a Mughal noble, the Guru was released 

1 

from the fort of Oavallar* 

On account of such wide disagreement among the historians and 
also on account of paucity of the contemporary material available on 
this topic of great controversy, the writer cannot form any concrete 
opinion to define the exact term of tile Imprisonment of the Guru in 
the Fort of Oawaliar* However, going through the available sources 

and working out their accuracy, the Guru's confinement for forty days 

* 

as stated by the Sikh traditions seems to be more correct or it can 
be little more but definitely cannot be more then a year or so* After 
thiJmrgobind intentionally avoided clash with anybody and particul¬ 
arly with the Mughals. But a new epoch in the career of Har Gobind 
started with the death of Jahangir* The author of the Dabistan-1- 
Masahib, writes that the growing military strength and royal pomp of 
the Guru, his wordly spirit and tastes made a conflict between him 

and the Kughal government inevitable and it broke out Ifter Shah 

2 

Jahan's accession "That the Guru was becoming a potential source of 

disaffection, was clear from his alleged recruitment of malcontents 

and fugitives from justice and the asylum that he extended to dis- 

3 

affooted chiefs*" Besides his own regular followers he had also 
enlisted bands of Afghan mercenaries* The free hooters and dacolts 
that entered freely into his ranks mad** him the centre of turbulent 
and dangerous crowds* The recruitment of the Afghan mercenaries like 
P alnda Khan made the a&peror realise that the Guru* s aim of taking 
such people into his fold could be no other but political* 


1l)i9 state of affairs brought an open quarrel between the Guru 
and ;lhah Jahan. The oause of the oonfllot was Insignificant, Tt so 
happened one day that shah Jahan was going froa Lahore toward* Amrit¬ 


sar, 

Guru* 


and a haifk belonging to the Emperor was seised by 

1 

s followers* 

2 



At this* Mukhlis Khan* the Mughal general marched from Lahore* 


at the head of seven thousand troops* Several Minor skirlshe* took 

place in which two Sikh leaders lost their lives after a gallant fl 

Palnda Khan, an Afghan* the constander of Sikh troops* steamed the 

force of the enemy while the final charge led by the Guru himself 

3 

completed the rout of the Mughal troops* 

The Imperial army was defeated near Amritsar and returned to 
Lahore, after losing many killed and wounded. ’•This was the first 

combat in the annals of the Panjab. which was fought between the 

4 
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Great Mughals and the Sikhs*" 


This success* however, did not elate the Guru with pride. Ho 
retired to the Jungles of Shmtinda* knowing the strength and resources 
of Shah Jahan better* 

5 

BATTLE Cff L AH IRA - 1631 i - one Mdhl Chand* a notorious free hooter 
known afterwards as Baba BicShi Chand, stole two of Shah Jahan* s best 
horses from the Imperial stables at Lahore and brought them to the 


* says that 
the help of his 

hawk* 

Khan* 


1* o • scan ®.pp* 

a Santo S ngh in sural Parkash - Tol.II *PP. 
the royal hawk was seised by the Guru himself with 
own arrow which flew and brought down the Baperor* 

2. Later, Mukhlis Khan was replaced in Delhi by quHj 

3. DaSiatiuwi^aSklb^Daiv ld 3hea/( 1B34),P.376 
4» tt> 51a aeiI^on »Vol.IY t Maoauliffe 1 PP.83-93 

Our Bilas- Oulab atneh and Sons,pp 371-391 
SaMatan-l-Maaahlb -7ol.II.David Shea, P.375 
5.Muhammad Latlf wrongly calls him Baba Budha* P.356 

The horses ware stolen by Bidhi Chand, a vMllant 191 jjar Jat of 
Bist Jullnndn? Ooab* 

Sttffll 7 ,Santokh Singh,?, 


1 

Ouru* this inflamed the anger of the Bsperor* Military preparations 

w«rs t there fora f sado on a largo teals and ths soar'and of the Mughal 

foross was entrusted to Qanav Beg and Lai Beg* the Royal forest 

sored towards the barren country of Bhatinda and both the unties sot 

at a ssall Tillage of Lahlra situated in Bhatinda* "Lack of prorls* 

ions end the difficulties of the Sarah had a disastrous effect on 

the Mughal forces* th«$ wore reduced to great straits and being 

defeated by the Sikhs* fled to Lahore* leering its contenders slain 

3 

in the battle*" 

Bargoblnd haring twice beaten the Mughal army in the open 

field* now began to entertain sobs degree of confidence in his own 

power* and in the powers of his followers* Bo* therefore* crossed 

the Boas and established his self at Kartarpur where he collected a 

large anty* and patiently awaited a favourable opportunity for 

renewing hostilities with Shah Jahan* the author of Dablstan-1* 

Masahib says that the Ouru fled to Kartarpur and the rarious sikh 

3 

accounts also bear his out* 

BaTTLAQ? K arTarpm *» 163* »- After a short spell of three year’s 

pbacewar again broke out between the slldis and the Mughals* Painda 

Khan an Afghan ex-gcneral of the SiJdi troops* had left the serrlce 

4 

of the Ouru after a quarrel and Joined shah Jahan* The Bsperor seat 
another big expedition against the Cfciru* oossanded by Painda Khan and 
Kale Khan* Bhal Bldhi Chand and Baba Ourditta fare then a tough fight* 
Kale Khan and Painda Khan both were killod in the battl® field* Thus* 
the Kughals failed to gain a single deal sire victory against the Ouru* 
Bargoblnd totally changed the peaceful character of Baitak’g 


• OSe jtbob wmwm j w ■«»*« i t « *u 

Chand of Kabul but on the way they were seised by the Mughal 
Officials* and sent to the Xsperlal stables* 

B. fhe 31Hh R»llftloil- .Yol.T» Maeaoliffe.PP*136-15? 
a. jistory Qf ,^ e Panl*b*itah «ssad«Latlr *P • 38S 
8. Pablatra-i^a««hlh*.f 2LTT -Bmrid 3hea*P*378 
lanm KA!sn* 4Ut4an Singh Bhangoo#P*118 
4 ,lK^i1gltelf£ion* Yol,iy*Macs^Iffe»PP*07*98 


rses were 
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a 


an 


ara 


disciples, 1*0 now laid aside their rosaries and buckled on the sword 

in defence of their faith. He first formed the Sikhs into a military 
1 

body* His popularity Increased with the warlike Jats, who being appro* 
seed in their village**, joined him in large numbers* the Guru's eamp 
became their home and the plunder of the Muhammadan oppressors, their 
lawful prey* 1h« fighting spirit of the Sikhs having been roused and 
their quality prosed lt 9 made them a power to be counted* Hargoblnd vt 
looked upon by the Sikhs, not only as a divine messeager,but as an 

8 

accomplished sword an an,a hero,and a thorough master of the art of War* 
All the same, constant pressure, which the Mughals brought upon 
the rising powsr of the Sikhs, not only bright to a standstill the 
work of the religious propaganda but resulted in such sufferings to tts 
Sikhs, and threatened to annihilate the Sikh fraternity which stood 
almost on its own strength and received little support from the Hindu 
population of the ?anjab* The £&ru vme shrewd enough to see that his 
limited resources would not stand for a long time, the unlimited pres 
ure of one of the most resourceful Mughal Isperor* He, therefore, 
decided to give same respite to the community and spend his time in 


meditation and recouping his strength* Consequently he retired to the 

» 

shiv allk Hills and made Kiratpur, In Ho shier pur District as his head* 
quarter. Guru Hargoblnd died in 1645, after Installing Her Hal, the 
son of his eldest son to the Guruship* 

i* Guru Har Hal was born of Ourditta's wife, 

4 

Hlhal K«ur, In 1531 at Klratpur* He was very attentive to his devotion 
After the deal* of Guru Har dobind a period of disintegration commeae* 
ed* Guru Arjaa had practically established the organisation of his 
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followers on peaceful lines and under Guru Her Oobind, Sikhism had 
added Into Itself an array, howso-ever weak or small it might have 
been. A tradition had, thus, been created which was destined to tran¬ 
sform the ideology of the 'tilths and Sikhism, but that consummation 
was still more than half a century off, and, the forces of disruption 
succeeded in making considerable headway* The deterioration of the 
•Hasand* system and the intervention of the state soon brought about 
a state of affairs in which the centrifugal tendencies were very much 


in evidence* 

The relations between the Sikhs and the Mughal government 

\ 

remained cordial till 1657, when after the war of succession, Shah 
Jahan was imprisoned and Aurangseb succeeded to the throne of India* 




mm 


2§- Dara Shlkoh was defeated by Aurangseb 


and the former had to flee towards the Panjab. The Guru was friendly 


to the Prince who paid him’Visits of rdspect in the course of his 

general devotion to sadhua (Saints) and the Guru had blessed him when 

he came as a fugitive to toe Punjab after toe War of Succession* The 

Guru by nature was Inclined towards spiritualism* the Prince had 

sought shelter and toe Guru welcomed him and gave all moral and 

1 

spiritual help* 

Aurangseb sent for the Guru immediately after bis succession, 
because he was annoyed with to© Guru for the help, 'diether active or 
passive, given to the rebel Dara. The Guru in consultation with the 
Sikhs, sent fttm Ral, his eldest son, instead, with toe injunctions, 

that Ham Rai should remain "to be true to his faith and nover to 

2 

swerve from it whatever the circumstances might be,". "He also 
impressed on him toe propriety of not countenancing any objections, 
the ’J® per or might make to Oran to Sahib, but of replying to him patie¬ 
ntly and to the purpose." The Smperor Jahangir told my great grand- 


l. The Sikh Religlon- Vol.I Jfaomu ffe,p*90S 

%'Mstexx .aafl Phiigaagfry g|. jEaugjaa-m.i ,Kha*an singh,p*i 


father Ouru Arjan, that certain passages reflecting on the Muhammad* 
ans ought to he expunged* bit he Indignantly refused* and said* he 
would never alter or abridge the writings of the Suras* He suffered 
much in consequence; but he never flattered my one." 

The Saoeror asked Ham Hal whether the Ouru wrote against Isli 


in ^he Adi Iranth and a verse of Asa-di-Var was read out to l\m Hal* 

% 

"Mitti Kusal&an Ki per# pal Kurnlar* 

Ohar bhande it tan kian* Jaldl kare pukar." 

Ham Hal began to reflect and was in a great fix as to how to 

please Aurangseb. He* therefore* determined to alter the line of Ouru 

Hahak from the Adi Oranth in order to gratify the Ifcsperor. He* thus, 

altogether forgot his father’s carting injunctions and said "four 

Majesty* Burn Hanak wrote that ’Mitti Beimanki* that is, the ashes 

S 

of the faithless and not of the Muslims fall into the potters clay." 


The qikhs of Delhi lost no time in reporting Ham Hal’s perfidy 


to the Ouru* who was much distressed at the insult of Turn IVanak and 

4 

the Adi Oranth. live 3uru declared him unfit for the exalted position 
of the Ooruship and decided to nominate his younger son^ Bar Kishan, 


Had. 


w 

6 



• dura Her Kishsn was born in 1666. His 


elder brother* Bom Hal* had shown cowardice in the court of Aurangseb 
and* therefore* he was disinherited as already stated. Har Kishan was 
nominated by his father* as his successor who succeeded to the 3uru- 
ship in 1661 whoa he was only five years and three months old. He is 
styled as the "Child Saint". 


Bis elder brother Baa Hal* who was disinherited by Curu Har 


A ©3 o Kus - 9SS 

Bricks and vessels 

id 


•I ,Macau 1 e*r. 

mixed with potters’ clay; 
of the mixture cry us they 
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Rai, was popular at the court of Aurangseb and was also very Jealous 
of the Guru. He f therefore, complained to Aurangseb against Rar Ki sh¬ 
in or against the decision of his father which had set aside his 
superior claims. 

The complaint of Hap Hal was admitted and the Emperor summoned 

1 

the Infant Guru to his presence. "Thus, Aurangseb was given an oppor¬ 
tunity of Intervening in a matter which by all means, should have 

been kept away from him and the whole incident showed up the Sikhs in 

3 

a light which was hardly dignified, 1 * Taking advantage of the disput¬ 
ed succession to the farushl?, the Masands (tithe collectors) collect 

3 

ed and kept the greater part of the offerings for themselves* \uran 
gseb issued orders to the Guru to repair to Delhi. The young Guru 
left Kiratpur in 1664 and forbade the Sikhs to proceed with him. on 
his arrival at Delhi, the Guru put up with Baja Jai Singh. The Guru 

after a short stay, fell ill and before meeting the Umperor, died of 

4 

small-pox in Shot 1931 Sam bat (1665 A.D.). 


CURD T&CB BaHaSPB - 1664-1675 1 - Guru Tegh Bahadur, the youngest son 

of the sixth Quru.Rar Qoblnd, was born in what Is now called Guru-da* 

y 6 

Mahal at Amritsar in 3633. After travelling through the various part 

6 

of India, Guru Tegh Bahadur settled at Klratpur. 

Aurangseb had issued proclamation throughout the Empire that 
the Hindus should embraoe Islam, and that those who did so should 
receive Jarirs, state service and all the immunities granted to royal 
favouritles. The experiment of conversion was first tried in Kashmir. 


1. To . 0,Santo Singh,PP # 3034-43 

3* - ol.IX,Bonerjee,?.83 

8. -Vol.9,1 n ntokh Singh,PP.3757-5760 

4. -Safun ss alia,F.368 

-Tol. jLO ,Santokh 3lngh,PP.3034-43 

6* an Sin n his Tawarikh Guru Khalsa- Vol.I.P.313.says **19 Maghar 
3678 SambaV* (1631 A.dJ 

©.About 66 9 ailes from Roshlarpur.lt stands at the foot of the Maine 
Devi peak.on the left bank of the Satluj• 

7,"Aurangseb ordered the temples of the Sikhs to be destroyed and the 
Guru* s agents for collecting the tithes and presents of the faith¬ 
ful, to be expelled from the cities.** fHunt»kh *b-ut-Cuhab» Khafi Khar 
Text,P.663) 



Sher Afghan Khan, Aurangseb*s Viceroy* set about converting the Kash¬ 
miris by sword and Massacred those who persisted In their adherence 
to the faith of their fore*fathers* The Hindus who did not want to be 
converted and whoa Sher Afghan Khan* a troops could not capture* fled 

the country* Even the Muslins who in any way assisted the Hindus were 

1 

Mercilessly put to death* 

At last Sher Afghan Khan began to reflect that there had been 

too nuch slaughter. He sent for the Kashmiri Pandits and informed 

then of the Emperor*s orders* the Kashmiri ^audits asked for a respi 

of six months to make up their minds for the conversion* The time 

limit wa3 granted and now as the period of six months was about to 

lapse and they could not find any way* they all approached Ouru Tegh 

3 

Bahadur Mho was then at Anandpur and related their sad story* as to 

a 

how th© Hindus of their country were being converted* They implored 

him to preserve the honour of their faith In whatever way he seemed 
3 

fit. 

Tegh Bahadur told the Kashmiris to go in a body to Delhi and 

make the following representation to Aurangseb* "Ouru Tegh Bahadur* 

the ninth Sikh <3uru is the protector of the Hindu faith and religion 

First stake him a Muslaman and then all the Hindus including ourselves 

will* of our own accord adopt the faith* 

At this representation the royal summons were despatched to 

the Quru at Anandpur* Tegh Bahadur went to Delhi under guard and was 

arrested as a public enemy. He was tried as an unbeliever. There were 

many more prisoners of the sort In Delhi at that time* The outcome was 

5 

a sentence of death and he was soon publicly executed * at a place 


1 . 

3.A 

3* 
4* 
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later became the ^handnl Chovk. Ha was In fact, beheaded, his head- 
less body remaining long exposed in public and his body was quarter¬ 
ed and a portion of it hung at each of the city* s four gates* His 
head was stolen by a faithful Gikh who carried it to Anandpur, where 
it was cremated. 


*Thit 


of Guru Tegh Bahadur proved a baptism of fire. 


It helped his eon and successor 'Guru qobirtd Singh to transform the 

Sikhs into the fiery warrloea as they proved themselves In the eight- 

1 

eenth century. * ’’His execution was universally regarded by the Hindus 

as a sacrifice for their faith. The whole of the P*nJab began to 

3 

burn with indignation and revenge."* "The dragon*s teeth thus sown 

at Delhi in the blood of the martyred Guru Tegh Bahadur, soon brought 

3 

to harvest an abundant crop. 1 * 


«- Ouru doblnd Singh was born at Patna, 
years of age when his father died, 
leaving him the Guruship, but he had shared hi* father's company and 
had become lnbueed with the consciousness of mission. He had received 



in 1866* He was only fifte e n 


council o* his dying father that he should keep his seat fearlessly 

5 

at Anandpur and destroy the Turks i.e. the Mughals. 

(jjobind singh became a champion of the lowly people of north 
India and bus irreconcilable foe of Muslim rule, affording Sikhism 
opportunity for further integration and ultimate expansion A^jp to and 
including his time Gilds* had dwelt mostly within the triangular regio 
enclosed by the Beas and the Satluj rivers and the Himalaya Mountains 
nor Krtd they for all purposes a headquarter. Islam as religion was 





still extraneous to this region, and prevalent Hinduism was of a 
mediocre quality, and static* Net until last decade of seventeenth 
century, however, was the Ouru able to establish a permanent, effect' 
ive order, the Khalsa, expressive of Sikh solidarity and political 
ambition. 

,The policy of armed resistance, which had been almost wholly 
abandoned by the successors of (Kiru Her Oobind again became proa: 
under him* The (Jura had settled at Paunta, leaving Anandpur, his 


father's headquarters, because Raja Bhim chand of Bilaspur 


became 


jealous of him* Bhim Chand attacked the Ouru In 1683 but he had to 
retreat leaving behind many dead in the field* 

It appears that the root of the matter went even deeper as the 
Ouru was growing too strong for Rhira Chand* The followers of the Sum 
sometimes also ravaged the adjaeent villages. Baja Bhlm Chand, there¬ 
fore, sought the help of other hill Rajas to fora an alliance* The 
defeat sustained by Bhlm Chand In 1683, ever rankled in his bosp* and 

he counted on tie aid of the other hill Rajas to make a combined 

3 

effort to defeat and expel the Sikhs* 

The hill Rajas fell upon the Quru at Paunta* They also enlist¬ 
ed the band of five hundred Afghans who were recruited by Quru Cobind 

4 6 

Singh on the recommendation of plr Budhu shah of sadhaura* Five hund¬ 
red 'Odasls' who were fed from the guru's free kitchen for a long 
time, also deserted the Ouru along with the Afghans* The Ouru had 
hardly two hundred and fifty disciples to encounter this large army 


1* rmur a • - 3,mi ea om ahan an m es 

*a»«»a’ 1M> Ouru Khalaa-Vol.l.Cyan Singh*P*137 
3*Thl& confederacy consisted of Raja %im Chand of Kahlur (Bilaspur), 
Raja Kir pal Chand of Katoch,Raja Sukhdial of Jasrota.Raja Hari Cha¬ 
nd of !Iindoor,Raja Pirthl Chand of Dadhwal,and Raja Fateh Chand of 
Srinagar. (Tawarihh Burn Khalsa- Vol.I.cyan Singh,P.140) 

4**Kh*ngsh of Budhu shah lies towards the east of Samadn(tomb) of Ba 
Qurdltta,at Xlratpur,at a distance of quarter of a raile.Budhu Shah, 
a Muslim saint; was a great friend of Baba Qurdltta* 

S*3adhaura is a small town situated near the hills, 36 miles east of 
Ambala on the Nakti or Sadhauravail Vaddi. 


on is a 
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of tho hill chiefs* A pitched bottle was fought on April 6 y 1087* 

The loss Inflicted by the Sikhs was very eonelderable* the Sikhs 

pursued the enemy with hoary slaughter and returned with enormous 

8 

booty and trophies of war* The services of all those %*i© fought for 

4 

the Ouru were suitable rewarded* the victory instilled a great hope 
and confidence among the Ouru*s followers* It convinced the Sikhsy 
that If they mire properly organised and trained t they would be able 
to fight successfully against every type of tyranny* so far the Ouru 
and hie Khalea lived precariously at times and always awaiting for 
their opportunity* In 1687 t the Ouru was finally prepared for aotlom 
out of the hills* Itt* troops were marshalled which were drilled for 
an offensive. 

After this battle the Ouru had shifted to tnandpur where he 

established a workshop in which guns t rifles and arms of all sorts 

were manufactured* He also established during the following two 

5 6 7 

years the forts of Ah and garb* lohgarh* Keshgarhy and Fatehgarh to 

protect himself against the attacks of his hill neighbours* Raja 

8 

Bhlm Chand also concluded peaoe with the Ouru. 

9 

MM .QEl flADAmti- the Skperor Aurangaeb wae away at that time In the 
Deccan and some of the Rajas of the Panjab hill states wanted to take 


•BP r ear a ve r A ana o were recru¬ 

ited by the 9*ru to his army on his recommendation t had betrayed 
the Ouru he atonee ease alongwlth his four sons to the Ouru to 
flgjht against the hill Rajas* 

•7ol.X yKhasan Singh «P*1 

uid umm.P.aD 

jgg|i-7oi!l7^santokh Slngh f p.l6 

‘ *7ol*I t oyan Singh f ?*40 

? ast a nail stronghold of Ouru Ooblnd Singh 
he hill chiefs* 

6.It is a famous* spot idler# ouru Ooblnd Singh administered Amrlt 
(the Sikh baptism; to his first five disciples in 1699 making them 
la#« and declaring the Khalea* 

t Sirhlnd * the place where the two infant sons of ouru Ooblnd Singh 
ere burled alive In 1704 a.D* by Basld Khin,the subsh of slrhlnd* 

»7ol«i 9 oyan Singh t P*141 
«, mi the left bank 
town. 
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1 

fall advantage of his absence. It Had become apparent to many keen 
and Interested observers that the once mighty Empire of the Mughal* 
wa* in the process of decay* The Guru also joined the confederacy of 
the Bill Chiefs* But this friend ship and alliance with them brought 
the Guru into direct conflict with the Hughals* At the same time 
Aurangseb had deputed his army to collect revenue fro® the Hill Rajas 
because they had not been paying the royal tribute in regular Instal¬ 
ments. He sent his coruaander-in-ehief, Allf Khan to levy tribute on 

Kirpal Chand, Baja of Kangra, Kesari Chand, Baja of Jasval, Prithi 

3 

Chand t Baja of Dadhwal, Gukh Bev, Baja of Jasrota and others* A blood 

3 

battle was fought at Kadaun, in which the Mugjhals were defeated* 

After this the Governor of Lahore was ordered by the Smperor 
to despatch his son, Bustam Khan, with two thousand horse to surprise 
the Guru at Anandpur and to collect the revenue fro® the hill chiefs* 
After a nominal fight.he also suffered a great loss at the hands of 
the ikha owing to the inclemency of weather* This discomfiture 
inflamed the governor of Lahore and he despatched Ghulam Hussain Khan 
who was known for his tyranny and hot temper at the head of two 
thousand horse and foot soldiers* Come hill Rajas also joined Ctiulam 
Hussain Khan* A big army was detailed again from Lahore, to subdue 
the Guru. The Imperial force drove out the Sikhs from Andndpur and 
plundered the town* But during the night, the Guru made a smart 

attack and dispersed the Imperial force with heavy losses* Most of 

4k 

their baggage fell Into the hands of the Sikhs* 

Bearing all about the disorder in the north, Aurangseb sent 
hi* son Huassam from the Decoan to pay personal attention to the 
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rebellions In the Pan jab hills* Muazzara reached Lahore and sent a 

large force under Kirsa Beg against the Quru* But even Mlrsa Beg coul 

1 

not crush the power of the Sikhs* 

ran BATTLE OF AIUKPFUE - lTPlt- Band after band of enthusiastic foll¬ 
owers en« to the CSuru with full faith* The Hill Rajas regarded the 

duru as virtually an intruder* Also the creation of the Khalsa In 
2 

1629 was looked upon as a great danger by most of the hill chiefs*The 
dura had denunclated the caste system and image imong his 

followers which was taken as a direct attack on their religious feel¬ 
ings* The democratic teachings and the military seal of the 3uru was 
considered a serious menace for them* as Anandpur, the headquarter of 
the 9uru f was situated in the territory of Raja Bhlm lhand of Kahlur, 
he was greatly concerned. Re wanted a pretext to turn the Oiru out of 
his territory and sent a messenger with a letter demanding that the 
3uru should either relinquish the land he was occupying in his state 
or he should pay the rent, but the Ouru flatly rejected both* 

Consequently, Raja Bhira Oh and, in alliance with other hill 
chiefs, besieged Anandpur, and Instead of resorting to a frontal 
attach, the forces of the hill chiefs were ordered to surround Anand- 
pur and stop all means of supply and c ^armni cat Ions. The battle lasted 

for several days and a jit Singh son of the aura, though a lad of about 

4 

fourteen years, performed prodigies of valour* 

Soon things came to such a pass that many people left their 
homos and retired to the forest for safety* The Xahlur chief was 
unable to give protection to his subjects and to save them from the 
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domination of the Sikhs and thus ho decided to enlist tho assistance 

~Tfj~ 1 

of Mughal loverraaent. 





Hostilities between tho 


hill chiefs and the Kfcalsa again broke out, in 1703 as the dura had 
greatly increased his military strength and even extended his terri¬ 
tory at the expense of the hill chiefs. They again sought the help of 
the Mughala t which was immediately provided by the latter. Th« ^111 
chiefs organised the siege of Anandpur in such a fool proof manner 
that both goods and persons could neither enter nor leave the fort. 

At the request of the hill chiefs, Aurangseb, once more f ordered an 
attack by despatching flanking forces, one under the command of the 
governor of Lahore* th® other under the command of Wasir Khan, the 

governor of Sirhlnd, whose seat was only thirty miles south of Anand¬ 

pur. .11 the scans of communication were controlled and the defenders 
experienced great hardship in getting the supply of food and water, a 
large number of fikhs died of starvation with the result that after a 

few days the fifths began to feel th© desperateness of their position* 

& 

Consequently they appealed the 3uru to surrender the fort, but he did 
n"»t agree. Thereupon fbrty fifths from *The Manjha* (The residents of 
the Sari Doab) signed a disclaimer and left the luru. The Tiru did 

not lose his courage even then. But he had to abandon th# fort at the 

advice of his mother. 


The Suru told the Mughal generals that he would surrender the 

3 

fort provided his safe exit was guaranteed. The Mughal generals and 
the hill chiefs unanimously agreed and the Ouru left Anandpur in 1734 


<9 


Tawarlkh Ouru &halaa- 7ol.X , Cyan Singh ,P • 103 

*Th« envoy and the imperial Officers used various means to ensure 
him of their good intentions and declarations bearing the Holy 
4ur*n as witness. All the Hindu Hill Rajas submitted a joint 
letter with an iatige of a cow »aade of flour requesting evacuation 
of the fort and promising safety.* 1B1 story and Phllasaahr of the 
Sikhs Helliglon- yol.I .IChasan Singh,P.1S4) 


1 

in a gooI filth* 


Hardly had the Guru and his followers covered a few nil** when 

the imperialists and the hill chiefs hotly chased the Guru, vhile the 

Gun was quite unaware of this perfidy. Severe fighting ensued on the 

bank of Girsa and In the confusion that followed the Guru with his two 

3 

eldast sons and forty Gifehs made towards Rupar* The alii ad forces 
continued to harass the Cturn during his retreat. He left some of his 
men at Rupar to arrest their progress and himself vent towards Gham- 
kaur. hn the way at f-aru Mojra he got intelligence that l fresh conti¬ 
ngent of the Imperial army was close at hand to capture the Glths. 

Another hard contested battle w j f' *ght at Ghaakaur when arti¬ 
llery from Girhind was ordered to ha sobi.3 ised for the Imperial atta¬ 
ck. The Mughal forces pur ftied the fugitive to Ghamkaur and besieged 

the fortress. In this battle the flkha lost many aoo f including Guru's 

3 

two eons. The Guru himself escaped under cover of the night to the 

6 

nearby town of Behlol. Thirty-five Sikhs out of the forty died fight¬ 
ing. The Guru took refuge in the jungles of Maehhiwtra. Waalr Khm, 
the governor of Sirhind, the determined enemy of the Guru* had issued 
orders for teis arrest* But the Guru again escaped during night In the 
guise of a Muslim saint and fled further towards the wastes of Bhatin- 
da* Many of the besieged also escaped and rejoined the Guru at 
Bhatlnda. 

In the confusion that followed the fight near the Sirs®, Mata 
Oufri with her two younger grand-sons* lujhar Singh and Hatch Singh had 


1* — ol» jMae e f P.l 4 

- ol. Till ,33 

3. a stream In Rupar Tehsil* 

3. Most of the Manuscripts, the result of years of literary labour and 
great expanse were either lost in the affray or washed away by the 
stream* 

4. Ahkaa-1-.Alaaiairi -InaVat tniah t F?.SSb-66a 

5. Ajit Singh and JUjhar Singh. 

6. ?.ihlolpur is situated in Saar ala Tehsil on the ridge over the Budba 
Mala,seven miles east of Maehhiwara and 17 miles from Ludhiana. 



tot separated fro* the sain part/ and had taken shelter with one 


Oangu, who was a discharged cook of the <3on 


a native of a vilSag 


Sheri near Slrhlad. with the hope of setting a reward by surrender 


then to the subedar of Slrhind, 


taking 


■an of hie village, informed the ohief of Kuranda, 1 A 10 conveyed the 
two infanta of the Guru with their old grand aother to Wasir Khan, tl 
^ubedar of slrhind. Ihe Kawab of Malerkotla made an attempt to save 


the Uvea of the boy a, aged nine 


•even, but Wasir Khan did net 



•ove. They were asked to enbraee Xslan and on their daring refusal 

1 

to do so, were most mercilessly executed. 

i- After a short stay in the village of 

Raipur end Kahlur to reeoup his lost health and strength, the Guru 

9 

journeyed to Mukatsar where the forty Sikhs of the Manjha, who had 
deserted him at Anandpur, again joined him. The Guru was able to 
collect here twelve thousand fighting mph. Mukatsar, situated in the 
desert, sooth of the bond of the satlej river, was a comparative safe 
retreat. Many of its Jat inhabitants were friendly to the Khalsa. It 
was usually dangerous and futile for a hostile expedition to venture 
into this recess of sand and distance. 


Hearing the news of this new development of the Sikhs, the 

S 

governor of sirhind, sent a body of seven thousand Imperial troops to 
disperse the Guru’s fcroes. a battle was fought between the imper- 
laUsts and the Sikhs at Khldrana (Muktsar) In which the latter were 


# ft ctntf ft mcMi | ft 9 in wftffft ft 

into a wall and suffered to die in that position* but the authors 
of the Sural Parkaah and of the O ur Mias state that both the sens 
of the Guru wore put to death in the order of th< ir ages by sword 
of the Ghilsal executioner. They died asking each other who should 
first have the honour of martyrdom. The two children zoraw&r Singh 
and Fateh Singh aged seven and nine years rospootively perished cn 
the 19th Poh sambat 1713 SH. corresponding to 1705 A.S« (The Sikh 
Rellglon- »7ol .7. Maoauliffe ,P . 199) 

G.iltuatod in Haralngarh Teh til, Ambala, 

3.Thirty miles oast of Pasilka* 

_ 7ol.7, Maeanllff0*#?.311*313 
HP» 90 o. & ^ fX 5 ' i 

Vol.V, Heoauliffe,?P.90B" 



victorious* A largo number of soldiers fell on both sides in that 
1 

action. 

'«hen Aurangseb had sent summons to the Ouru to appear In Delhi 
OoblnJ Singh penned his famous letter entitled %afar Hamah or victor- 
1 ms epistle« in defence* The letter reproached the Mughal 'nperor 
for his false dealings 9 bad faith 9 high crimes and misdemeanors and 
rehearsed the merits of the hikh religion and the Khalsa* assuring 
him that the tilths would one da/ take vengeance on him for his Injur¬ 
ies to them* ? ater on the Guru made peace 4th aurangseb but his 
reign bequeathed a tradition of hostility between the Gikhs and the 
Mu^ial government* After this 9 the Guru and his Khalsa were left 
undisturbed for the remaining period from 1706 to 1707 f until the 
death of Aurangseb* 

The bitter memory of the execution of the ninth Guru and that 

of burying alive of the tenth Guru* s two sons 9 was passed on by one 

generation to the other* The execution of the Guru’s two younger sons 

at Sirhind 9 laid the foundation of the bitter enmity between the 

Sikhs and the Mughal* which was later on made use of by Banda so 

3 

successfully against Aurangseb* s successors* 


!• e ank cal u sar in the Perosepur Dls riot 9 was cons rue 
by the Guru on the field with the blessings that * whoever bathes in 
lt t will obtain salvation*” Bence name ’Mukatsar* given to it by the 
Guru meaning the tank of a emancipation*A great fair is held at 
Mukatsar on the first of M&gh (15th February) every year* 

-Gobind Singh 9 Chapter XXX 
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a. aim AMI NISTR/iTinH 

Babar and Huma/un had neither the leisure nor the disposition 
to reorganise the administrative system. All the significant institu¬ 
tions of the Great Mughals nay be attributed to the genius of Akbar. 
The administration of the Burs had completely broken down. Ucbar had 
to begin almost from scratch, Akbar was an original thinker and a 


constructive statesman of high calibre. He overhauled the entire 


administrative machinery from the bottom to the top. He set up tide 


central structure of the Smpiro having ministers and departments of 
the Central Government. He was the first Muslim ruler ’who set up a 
well organised system of provincial government. He evolved a workable 
basis of the revenue system and introduced the mansabdari system and 
eradicated many of its evils. 




The provincial structure of the Mughal government was exactly 
a miniature of that of the Central Government. The foundation of the 


Mughal administrative system lay in the division of the*empire into 
provinces and districts. It was Akbar who divided his empire into 
Tubahs or Provinces and made the governor of each Aubah responsible 
for every branch of its administration, but the actual administrative 
unit from the beginning was the arkar or district, each of which had 
a military commander, distinct from the revenue officer. The district 
were further sub-divided into the divisions (KahSl) which usually but 
not invariably coincided with the old Hindu local Parganas. In areas 
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where the means of communications 

1 

wan sometimes made Into ' tappas* • 


were scanty* a further sub-division 


The Mughal province of Lahore as already stated, coincided 
roughly with the province of Panjab* under the British rule. The 
boundaries of the Mughal Pan jab expanded and contracted frost tine to 
tine. In the early Mughal period the Pan jab extended from the river 
Satluj to the river Indus* a distance of ISO kos, and Its breadth 

a 

extended from Bhtuber to Chaukhandl, a distance of B 6 fcos. After 

Akbsr, the Panjab was divided Into tv© provinces, vlss the mu baht of 

Lahore and Multan. Kashmir and Kabul remained separate provinces. Cis 

Satluj Panjab up to Hlssar regained under the Governor of Lahore for 

some time* Though Multan, Kashmir and Kabul provinces were under the 

direct control of their respective separate governors, they always 

acknowledged the supremacy of the Governor of Lahore. 

main officials of the province were the governor also kno 

as Maxim or cubahdar, the Divan, the Bakhshi, the «asl* the Gadr, the 

Buyutat, and the Censor. Chair powers, functions and duties are brief 

3 

ly given below. 

1# 4 8 

The principal duties of the Gubahdar or lipthsalar or even 

subah (Governor) were to maintain order, to ensure the smooth and 

successful collection of revenue, and to execute the royal decreet 

6 

and regulations sent to him. 

The provincial governor was placed at the head of the provine* 
tal administration. Minor provinces were occasionally entrusted to 
the governors of the adjoining provinces. This was don® either to 
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l*Xig|Lj5 i Ifah . 8,^11 eland ,P. 

1. AKb*r i-f ol .11.Jarrett. P . 315 

3. The Central Structure of the Mughal Empire-Ibn Hasan,P.304 

4. The Viceroy 

5. *Maxim* means* the Regulator of the Province. 

6 . Mughal Adainl atratlon- 3 adunath Barker *? .61 


show a special favour to a parson or for the sake of batter supervi¬ 


sion and control. In 1634. All Mardan Khan was made tha governor 

1 

Lahore and Kashmir, which post ho occupied until 1640. On his 


of 


ssion, Shah .Tahan appointed Xaairt-ud*daulah 9 th© governor of both th 


Lahore and Multan province? and the latter carried on 

. 3 A'mU 

tlon of Multan through hit deputy Atslr Khan, son of a as la Khan# ' 


Khan wag officially called the snbahdar although he was the deputy o 
the governor of the Lahore province# 

The mvornor vac charged with maintaining peace and preserr* ' 
order to bring under his supervision the administration of all the 
departsents so far as carrying out of Imperial directions was conoar 
ned. He was to put down local rebellions, carry out minor military 
operations on his own In the province, or in the neighbouring areas, 
disports* justice, and listen to complaints against public servants# 

He recommended officers for promotion and Imperial honours and colle¬ 
cted +~ 4fc >utss duo fro® the local feudatory chiefs and remitted 


•C *K. 






the^=> the Trap- rial treasury. He kept the fmperor informed of what- 

wis happening in the province and carried out the orders he • 
received from tha Saperor# He could conclude peace but the terms 

made were subject to ratification by the Emperor tio could modify 

3 

them or reject than m inadequate If he thought it necessary# 

the governors were always chosen from th® capable military 


officers who 


also gifted with executive ability, they wore 


expected to be men of character find Integrity# In particular, the 
selection of the Hubahdnr of Lahore was a matter of real importance 


The 3reat Mughal s were always cautious to keep 


strict control over 


this frontier province of th® 


pire sine© it separated the province 


M „ %,iJk 


bul from India# Unlike the Himalayan wall of the north, as 



iso 


stated in the first chapter* rugged stretch of raountainous country 
from Baluchistan to Kashmir, inhabited by ferocious tribes of Tttrto- 
Iranian origin is pierced by a number of passes* the Khaibar * the 
Kurrata* the To chi, the Oomdl and the Bo lan. It always fell to the 
lot of the governors of Lahore province to deal with two main probl¬ 
ems) first, to keep the frontier tribes under control and the second* 

to guard against aggression from beyond e.g. Mir funis All had to 

1 

deal with the Baluchis* and Mlrza Kamran quelled the rebellion of 3am 

15 

Mirsa* the able sueoassor of Hhah Ismail of Iran. Mir Muhammad* the 
Khan-i-Klan (1966-1868) dealt with the first invasion of Mirsa Muham¬ 
mad Hakim* the governor of Kabul* and that of the lathers* 4s» incal- 

d3| 

citrnnt tribe of the Halt Range) Ha*id Khan ( 1578-lS^S) had to face 

4 

the second Invasion of Muhammad Hakim Mirra in 1581. During the gover 

9 

worship of Hhaith Farid (1*10-1» l6) f Atiday *** rebellion was crushed. 

Because of the defensive needs of the Province* Sher Shah Jur had to 

build the fort of Rohtas and Islam Shah had to establish five more 

6 

strongholds* Mankot being one of them. This Frontier problem was so 

acute that Akoar had to shift his Imperial Headquarters from Agra to 

Lahore from 1694 to 1993 because the condition of Kabul and Kashmir 

provinces was very disorderly and the frqgitiwr turbulent tribes were 
continually causing disorder in the Panjab. SVery Mughal 'Hmperor was 

conscious about the strategic position of this province and thus 

appointed Capable persons as governors who could grapple with the 


l.Hmaalre of Babar-Vol.il.. ng*?p 
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410-414 



610-690 




problem and find a lasting solution. 

The Mughals never filled to react against incompetence or 
abuse and did not hesitate to remove even their favourite governors 
from their charge if their conduct was found to be unsatisfactory. 
Akbar was touring the Pan jab In 15 7B, vftien he was approached by some 
people y who complained that *hah quit Mohr am (1575-157R), the govern- 
or* did not punish the oppressors and that. In consequence, the admi¬ 
nistration of justloe was not in good state. On inquiry the complaint 
was found correct and the governor was reprimanded and cashiered. 

Shah Jahan dismissed Waslr Khan, the governor of the Panjab on the 

3 

ground of oppression. All the governors of the Panjab, who held 

office during the period under our study, have been discussed earlier 

under their respective Emperors. 

3. DKWAH 
3 

Hie provincial Devan was selected by the Imperial Devan and 

% 

was appointed directly from the Imperial court and was w\ no way sub¬ 
ordinate to the governor. He acted directly under the orders of the 

4 

Imperial Devan and was in every way responsible to hiss. 

The provincial Devon was the second officer in rank In the 
province. He was not subordinate to the subedar. The Subedar was the 
head of the military, police and executive services while the Devon 
was the head of the Civil and the Revenue departments. The Devan was 
in charge of finances also. His duties were to collect revenue, to 
keep accounts of expenditure and receipts, to disburse the salary of 
provincial officers and to administer civil justice. He was instruct¬ 
ed to encourage the growth of agriculture and to keep a strict watch 


1. -Vo .XI ,Beveridge,P. 7 

3. -Abdul Hamid Lahori,Text,P.158 

3. - - -All Muhammad Khan,P.173 

4. n the year .Akbar Issued an order that all provincial Dewans 
should report their proceedings to Els Majesty in accordance with 
the suggestions of the chief Devan, Khavaja 3haaa-ud-din* ( Aln-1- 
Akbarl- Vol.Ill, Barrett,P.670) 



over the treasury. He was to sarutlni.se the accounts of the revenue 
collectors and to see tfa t there wrs no arrears of revenue. He was 
required to send regular, periodical reports on the condition of the 
crops and other produce of the Punjab to the Imperial Devan. 

the Devan received all the records of the collection, remiss¬ 
ion* and arrears of land revenue from Various parts of the province* 
His agents in various parts of the province realised sales tax, 
'Eahdarl* dues, octroi and whatever other taxes were levied by the 
Smperor. It was his duty to see that money w a s spent only by proper 
authorisation, i.e* for the purposes approved by the Emperor or the 
Imperial Devan. 

The De an maintained the following records dealing with the 

Executive Departments and their answers together with separate files 

of the revenue of the mahals of the orovn lands, under the seals and 

signatures of the qanungos and setaindars. Hie estimates, realisations 

1 3 

and expenditure together with * rosnamaohas* and * awarljas* under the 
seal of the tcarori (collector}, (11) Records dealing with the depart¬ 
ment of th« Mahals of the Jagir lands in the order of the amount of 
salaries granted by the Emperor, (ill) Record of the department of 
counting the wells in each pargaaa, signed by the qanungos concerned 
<1 (iv) Records dealing with the departments of *inams* land commis¬ 
sion* to Huadmen, qanungos and Maqaddass. 

The following were the provincial officers of the Devan*s 
officef (1) the Peshkar or the Secretary and Personal Assistant| 

(11) the Daro^ha of the Dawan*s court and office! (ill) the Mushrlf, 
n inspector or head clerk} (iv) the Tehsildar-l-daftar Khana 
treasurer of the office} (v) the staff consisting of the munsifs of 



3*A cash book, a book of receipts. 
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1 3 3 

the kachehry such as the husrflr Rawls, subsh navis, the Muh&rr-i- 
4 5 6 

Khalsa, Kuharir-daftar-i-tan, Muharrir diftar, the clerk In charge 

of weighing and measuring, the clerk In charge of in ports* Bron the 
cleri to the treasurer, the writer of rates, the writer of news, the 
nan in charge of the office and the peon and the watch of the kache¬ 
hry all were on establishment of the provincial Devon. 

• XRft <S&BB*2SL 

7 

The Bakhahl was m equally lnportant '•'f finer in the Province 
and was usually second in command to the governor* He had to act as 
a provincial news-writer as well* R® was in charge of tha military 
establishment of the province* Under the instructions of the Mir 
Bakhshl, his subordinates at the Harkars, the towns and the districts 
held yearly inspections of horses and reviews of soldiers* He had to 
pay to the aansabdars serving in the province* 

At the tine of an expedition it was the duty of the Bakhshl to 
see that all the mansabdars an<i other officers were summoned to tike 
part with their quota of men and horses* The Bakhshl was the chief 
commander of the army of that particular expedition and he had to 
look to the needs of the army, during the operation* He had to report 
to the Emperor all that happened in the province as the remit a of 
the expeditions and the progress of the work of the virions depart¬ 
ments in the province* By the virtue of this position he could report 
provincial matters to the Emperor without referring to th$ governor 


1. The Court* 

2. The cl?rk dealing with the correspondence with the Central Govern¬ 
ment* 

3*?ht» clerk dealing with the correspondence with the Governor* s 
office* 

4*CI®rk of the lands under government management* 

5,salary Disbnr seaent clerk* 

6 *The office clerk* 

7***In the Empire of the Great Mughals,the Bakhshl mn an official of 
a high rank who had charge of the registration of body of troops 
and had to pay them. * (Snoreloocadla of lalam- Vol*! ,P«600) 


1 

of the province. 


4. 


a 

The agency through which the central government learnt the 

8 

Revs of the province a consisted of (1) Waql Navis* (11) The SwanJLh 
4 5 © 

HI gar, (Hi) The Khufia Rawls* (lv) The Rarkarah. At first Weq al 

Rawlses were employed to report provincial occurences* but owing to 

the suspicion of their entering into collision with the local office 

rs* a new set of officers vis. Sawanlh Rigars (who, too* were called 

Khufia Rawls) were appointed to reside secretly in provinces and to 

report news. Eventually the latter were entrusted with the duty of 

7 

supervising the postal arrangements within the province. "The reports 

8 

of these officers were read out to the Emperor at night.** This branch 

of the intelligence department soon became very popular with the 

provincial governors* Devans ml with the &aperors* as it kept them 

informed of the happenings and conditions of their localities. It was 

on the basis of such a repgrrt that in 1573 when Akbar was touring the 

Panjab.he found that actually the lands given as m*dad-i-«aash had 
’ 9 

been encroached upon, the Emperor redressed itfe grievance. Even 

such an occurrence as the death of a few travellers on the road by a 

10 

sudden storm near Lahore ware reported to Jahangir. 

The Waqal Rawls used to appoint agents in most of the small 
parganas to report to him tine occurrences of those places out of 
which he selected what was fit for the Emperor*s ears and lneorpor- 
ated it in the provincial news letters. In the offices of the 


P.Saran*P.66 


4. A writer or surveyor of occurrences. 

5. Writer of the secret reports*the most confidential agents. 

6 . A spy* who generally brought oral news and at times also sent news 
letters. 

8 ^Kanuool *PP.333>33 


• o .II arre t*PP.41-43 


3. Mlrat~l -Ahmad l -Printed.?? .173-75 
8 .Sometimes written as Waqal Rigar• 


Governor, the Devan 9 the Paujdar of the environ* of the provincial 
capital t the court of Justicet he also maintained clerks who brought 
to him ever/ evening a record of \4tat had happened there during the 
da/* In many of the Important parganas separate reporters were poste 
directly from the Imperial Court, to send to the provincial Slaha 
(ledger of receipts) of the escheated jaglrs of Hansabdars Uho were 
dead, absconding or absent* 



9ext to the Devan 9 the most Important officer* were the heads 


of the Judicial and religious departments* These two departments were 


often combined, although a distinction seems to have been kept up 


between the jurisdiction of the Various officials connected with this 


department* 


It was the duty of the Sadr Qad to recommend to the imperial 

department deserving eases of pious and learned men for the endowment 

of land. He also served as the head of the judicial department* In 

this capacity he was required to supervise the work of the qasis of 

districts and towns* He dispensed Justice, performed marriages among 

the high personages of the province and acted as the Registrar Gener- 

3 

al for the whole province* 


A qad was also posted at every large town and a seat of a 
faujdar* The smaller towns and the villages had no qasi of their own, 
but any plaintiff living there, could carry his suit to the Qasl of 

the neighbouring town in whose jurisdiction the small town or village 

4 

la/* 


6 


6 . mMzlnMmjS 


D#van-i-B%yutit vac the representative of the •Khmt-l-Saman* 


l.The Kotwel's ckabutra(court). 

3* Hlrat-l-Ahmedl- All Muhammad Khan t PP* 174-175 
8 . Aln-1-A^f ri^Vol. 11 ,Jarrett,P?*4^-43 
4. The Mughal Administration- Jad»anath Sarkar ,P*107 
5*Pi* of Stayut (Houses)* An office for registering the effects of 
deceased persons* 
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in the province. He va* an officer *ho registered the property of 
deceased persons, In order to secure the payment of the dues of the 
state* He was to mak© provisions for the 'Karkhanas* (Factories) and 
fir the prices of articles* He looked after roads and buildings t 
supervised imperial stores and ran state workshops* He took charge of 

escheated properties* He also looked to the 

1 

whenever he vas touring the province* 


EMT VT8TR iVTO S 


vas further divided into a 



The Panlab like other 


number of Sartors or districts* ^ver y Saricar had © Faujdar, an Araal- 
ga^jisar, a qasl, a Kotwal, a Sitlkshi and a Khansadar* Their duties 
and powers are briefly given belowt- 

1* BB.JTAflJ.Bja i- He vas the head of the Sartor and vas usually a 
mansabdar of high rank} sometimes as high as four thousand horse. As 


such he 


appointed by the Snpcror by a Royal * Farm an* • He vas the 


direct representative of the Ssperor , in the area under his command , 
working however t under the supervision of the Bakhshi, H© was to main¬ 
tain peace and order, to keep the roads free from robbers and thieves 
and to enforce Imperial regulations* He was in charge of a small 
foree. Xt was his duty to keep the army fblly ©quipped and in readi¬ 
ness for service* He was required to assist the collector in th® work 


of revenue collection. also worked 

2 

which had to Hotvals of their own* 


as the Kotval of the rural areas 


Xn the maintenance of peace and the discharge of executive 
functions in general, the subedar * s assistants were the Faujdars*These 
officers were placed at the head of suitable subdivisions of the 
province* #Xn short, the Faujdar, as is evident from his designation, 
was only the commander of a military force stationed in the *Sartor' 
to put down smaller rebellions, disperse or arrest robber gangs, take 

• ' ,> % f mm £ g} HQ ^ 
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cognizance of all violent crimes, and Bake demonstration* of foree to 

overawe opposition to the revetvic authorities or the criminal judge 

1 

or the censor* 



g FRQNTIKR FORTS t- the western and northern side of 
India eoaprised from west to east, of provinces of Multan, Kashmir 
and Lahore* A part of the north-western boundary of Multan and Lahore 
was exposed to aggression from beyond the passes as well as flams tie 


north-western Frontier province beyond the Indus and the datthar 


country between tie Indus and the Chenab* Forts were established in 
the Shlvalik hills and were given under charge of the Fxujdars to take 
full measures for the defence of the country. These forts were built 


in the year 1610* when almost all those parts of the Himalayan front- 

a 

lers had come under tie direct sway of the great Mughals* 

1) Jammu i- This fort was in the north of the Rechrta Doab situated 

between tie Ravi and the Qhenab, at the foot of the hills* protected 

3 

at the summit. 


11) Baxartat i-Situated north of the Bari Doab, between the Ravi and 

the Beas on the slopes of tie Kangra hills, which was surmounted by a 

6 

massive fort* Shah ^ull Khan was the Faujdar of Hagarkot, In 1631* 

ill) Kgui- The capital of this fort was HUrpur, generally known as 

6 

Dhaaarl, also In the Bari Doab, *Mau* is situated half way between 
Pathankot and Bur pur on a ridge of low hills running to the east of 
the Chakkl river* 


lv) Jasvaa i* This fort was situated In the Jasusn Dun of the outer 


hills, now In Hoshlarpur District* The state of Jasvan was annexed 


1673 and was thus established as a Mughal can tenement under a Faujd 


1* a na Sar ,P* 

- - o . arrett,PP.41~43 

3* - ol.III,Beveridge ,PP.884-8B4 

3 . « . -Vol.fi Barrett,? .330 

4 - - -Vol.II,Jarrett,P.319 

5 - - -Vol.II,Jarrett,P.319 

-Abdul Hamid Lahort Text,P.364 

6. -Vol*X,B* 4 Vo gal ,PP* 307-309 
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») It ah Inn - Kot-Kahlur Is situated on the Naina Devi Dhar, on toe 

loft bank of the Satlu j , on the north-western and of the range of 

1 

Sblvalik hills* This place was the centre of the struggle between the 
Sikhs, the hill ohiefs and the Mughal* during toe last fears of 
Aurangseb*s reign* 

vi> Qawalior ( Quler) »- In addition to toe Ouler fort at the capital 

called Haripur Fort* there were six more petty forts along frontier 

of the state* These were Mastgarh 9 Kotla, Nehklanok, Oandharp, Ramga 

3 

and Mangarh* Of these Kotla was the most important fort* 

vii) Pahp»l «- Details are not forthcoming. 

viii) slba t- situated in Kangra District, it was once part of toe 

8 

Quler State* 

lx) Mankot i- This fort was of great importance and was one of the flv 
frontier forts in the nhivalik hills built by Islam Shah which were 

constructed of stone* All these five forte looked like one fortifi- 

4 

cation to toe eye of toe spectator* 

x) Jasrota i- It was an extinct principality in Kashmir, lying to toe 

north of Jammu • It was situated in toe outer Shivaliks to toe went of 

5 

the Ravi and to toe south of Karaidbar Range* 

xi) Lakaasai.*- It was bounded on the north by toe Karaidbar range 

separating it from Basholi, on the east by the Ravi, it was surrender- 

6 

ed to the Kughals in 1594-05. 

There were other frontier forts and the most important of these 
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1 

was on tka Indus near At took which was In the charge* of Mlraa fusaf 

2 

Khan in 1631 when Muhamaad Hakim Kirsa invaded the Punjab from Kabul• 
Hlrsa Bustaa Khan succeeded to this post in 1991, Owing to the cental* 
nucleus conduct of the hill chieftains, this post continued to be 

3 

considered of great importance and was always entrusted to able sen* 
Other than the frontier fort of At took, the forts of Lahore, Sl&lkot 

and Bohtas were also of great importance and were under the full 

4 

charge of tile F&ujdara* The writer ha* consulted all the available 
contemporary an! secondary sources to find out the noses of the Fauj- 
dars who held these forts uad#r their charge fro® time to tine, but 
that data is not available anywhere, 

1. AMAL OAZAR i- The Dewan was represented by the collector called 
•Anal* popularly known as Karorl in the district. He had a consider¬ 
able staff to help hits In the fiarkor stationed at the important towns 
of the district discharglni police and other miscellaneous duties, 

the 'Anal* was a revenue oolleetor who was assisted by a large 
staff. Ho wus also to punish robbers and other miscreants In order to 
protect the peasantry, H« was authorised to advance Tuqavi (loans) to 
the peasants and to recover the same grtdually. He was to supervise 
the work of the treasurer of his district and to send monthly reports 

of receipts and expenditures to the court and remit regularly the 

S 

revenue of the district to the Imperial treasury. 





As far as revenue affairs were concerned^ office 


l.thls or was t n S y A r*r * en e under oo* a ourney o 
north-west frontier to supra ss the rebellion of Mirsa Huhawn ad Hakim 
It is a massive structure,built mostly for the purpose of defence of 
the frontier* 
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1 

of Bitikchl was next to that of the Aaal (laser. He was required to 
. he a conscientious worker t % good writer, end a skillful accountant. 
Although officially he was st/led as writer y he was indispensable. 

His duty was to prepare necessary papers and records regarding tile 
nature of the land and its produce and It was on the basis of these 

I 

records that the assessment was made by the Amalgasar. He was requir 
ed to obtain from the Qamtngos the statements of the average revenue 
of each village which was calculated on the basis of the last ten 
years produce. He was required to have a knowledge of the peculiar 
customs and land tenures obtaining in his district and was also to 
record the area of arable acid waste lands of each village. He was to 
record the name of each husbandman who brought tht< rent and to issue 
hist a receipt signed by the treasurer. He was to receive from the 
•Patvari* copies of tiie rolls of the 'Patw&rig* and •Huqaddarajs* by 
means of which they had made the collections together with the memo* 
randua given to the husbandmen and was to inspect and carefully 
scrutinise the sane and in case any falsity appeared, he had to 
report it to the collector. Whenever any cultivator wanted any refer- 
enee to his account f it was th® foremost duty of the Bitikchi to 
settle that without delay and at the close of each harvest t he was to 
reoord the collections and balances of each village and compare the® 

S 

with the »Patwaris' rolls. 



Each sarkar or a District was divided into 'Pargaaahs* or 
*Hahals*« th® •Parginah* was the lowest fiscal administrative unit. 
It had a fahsildar in charge of the collection of revenue. It was 
here that the laud revenue was actually paid to the State. The 
•Huq adeems* brought their collection® to the pargana treasury. Some- 






times the peasants themselves paid revenue Into tha treasury* The 

TabsIldar was helped by a staff of clerks; one controlled tha treasu 

another kept the account of the money realised fro® various sources» 

and tha third recorded all tha arrears due. Several sets of surveyors 

worked In the parfaaah at tha time of harvest recording the cropped 

area In various villages* There were four principal officers in every 
1 

pargana* 

a 

1* THs SHluDARt- The Shiqdar was the executive officer of the 

Pargana and was responsible for its general administration. Besides 

maintaining peace and order in the pargana 9 he was to receive the 

aoney when the cultivators made payments in the pargana treasury and 

supervise a d control the treasury* He was empowered alongwlth the 
3 

•Karkun* to sanction expenditure from the treasury in case of emer¬ 
gency* It was his duty to forward such cases which did not fall wi 

4 

his jurisdiction to the Kotval of the Barker* 

3* THE AMILt- The 1 Asail* . •Munsif* or *Amln' had to discharge the 
same duties in the pargana as the Amalgusar 9 in the district* His main 
work was that of assessment and collection of land revenue with the 
help of an adequate staff* He was required to deal directly with the 
peasantry and not through the headman of the village* Besides, he 
assisted the Shiqdar in the maintenance of law and order and punish¬ 
ment of miscreants* The term munslf 9 It seems gradually fell into 

disuse and 'Anil* remained in vogue 9 but It does not seem to have 

5 

been altogether forgotten under Akbar or even much later* 


1* *3aranj?P* 14 

3* e Shlq r era 1c a governor; an o leer appointed to collect 
the revenue from the certain division of land* 

3* "He was a sort of camp clerk and accountant in one, both to the 
chief *Amll' and the pargana * Amil* and going roupd with them on 
their tours of assessment*” 

?*Saran f p.390) 
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1 

3. HE JEttOAR t* The Potdar was the tm«of«r of the pargana and had 
to discharge the same duties in the pargana as the •Kha&tndar* 

a 

(Treasurer) in the district* Re was not empowered to aake an/ dlsbu 

rsement without the sanction of the Devan. Xn oases of emergency he 

could incur expenditure on the authority of the Shiqdar and the 

'Kartain* provided he represented the ease to the government without 
3 

delay* 

4. 1Rs OAlKfaQQ t- The Qanungo was an old official and perhaps the one 
officer whose association with the pargana has continued since very 
early tines down to our own day* As at present, he was In a way the 
head of the *Patwarls* of his pargana. He was to keep the sane record 
for the parganas as the •Patwari 1 had to keep for the village* Form¬ 
erly the *wanungos* were paid by means of a oonalsalon of 1 % which was 
changed by Akbar and thenceforth they were paid oash salaries fron 
the public treasury besides an assignment for personal maintenance* 

There were three grades of ^arranges in Akbar* s tine; the first got 

4 

rupees fifty per month, the second thirty, and the third twenty* 

Qanungo was a repository of knowledge of various kinds of lead 
tenures and other peoularitles relating to the nature* of the soil and 
the assessment and collection of revenue* He was an expounder of the 
laws that applied in India especially to village and diatrlet revenue 
officers, who under former governments recorded all circumstances 
within their sphere which concerned landed property and the realisa¬ 
tion of the revenue, keeping registers of the value, tenure, extent 
and transfer of the lands, assisting in the measurement and survey of 
lands, reporting deaths and successions of revenue payees, and explal¬ 
ia Treasurer* 

•339 
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ning, whan required, local practices and public regulations, this was 

the position till the eighteenth century Just before the establlshm 

1 

of British administration. 

KOTWAl f- the ICotwal was appointed by the Imperial government, on the 

recommendation and by a *sanad' bearing the seal of the Imperial comm* 

sunder of the artillery. Besides utilising one hundred infantry attach* 

ed to the provincial governor for that purpose 9 his personal oonting* 

ent was fifty horsemen, lie was in charge of the internal defence, 

healthy sanitation and peace of the provincial capital, ft# had wide 

powers as he was the supreme administrator of all the police stations 

3 

of the proving*. F.Saran says th*t the obligations and powers of the 

Kotval can be stated under a few broad heads vis., (1) Watch and ward 

of the town} (11) control of the Marketsf (ill) care and ISgitlmate 

disposal of heirless property} (lv£ care of the people's conduct and 

prevention of orime} (v) prevention of soolal abuses, such as Sati 

3 

(vl) regulation of tho cemeteries, burials and slaughter houses. 

the Kotwal collected Information about bad characters, recorded 
all movements of eltisens into and from the city, suppressed crime by 
punishing all those whom he arrested, the Kotwal supervised the Jail 

and put down minor disturbances in the city. He also Inspected markets 

4 

All the Kotwals were under the 3ubedars says Sri Ham Sharma. In the 
reign of Aurangseb the Inspection of the markets was often entrusted 
to the 'Kuhtasibs'• 

tinder the Kotwal, there was the 'Mushrif* who was appointed by 
the government, according to the regulations of the province, and tile 
salary of the 'Kushrif, was fixed at Rupees forty per month. He was 


S HP.Sar an,P.395 
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paid from the Imperial treasury the abstract of his salary being end¬ 
orsed by the ^als of Idle Retwal and the Devan-l-nubah* the Kotval 

appointed the bearers In the city alio ting to each a oertaln part 

1 

which he was to watch day and night* 



A village is at old as the hills which Is more true of India 
than any other country in the world. There was a great variety In the 
principle as well as details of the composition of villages In anolen 
India. But as fsr as their administrative system Is concerned, It was 
uniform In Its main features and operation which may be taken as 
fairly typical of all the various forms of rural oom u.nlties. The 
Muslim rulers did not Interfere withy alter or modify the local gover 
nment of village communities In any manner* The contemporary histor¬ 
ians say nothing of the government's attitude towards the village 
community t but their appreciation of it was written In their silent 
but unmistakable recognition of its value and advantages. They did net 
destroy It because they realised t as we are entitled tc conclude 9 that 
they had nc better alternative to substitute in its place which would 
be calculated to serve the interest of the people so well. Hence, they 
gave it a sort of legal standing by their tacit recognition of it* In 
the normal affairs of the village communities or their administration 
no interference was attempted by the Mughal Governors. It Is also 
btyond doubt that the representatives of the communities were invari¬ 
ably held answerable for crimes of a more serious nature 9 such as 
murder and treasonable activities* An appeal mould be made without any 
restriction, to an ascending heirarchy of the Judicial officials of 
the goverment y in disputes of all kinds - civil y criminal« religious 
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or social in which the decision of the local body failed to give 
satisfaction to either party. The provincial government kept touch 
with the villages by means of (1) the Fanjdars posted to the subdivi¬ 
sions, who almost always lived in the district towns} (11) the lower 
officials of the revenue department who did the actual collection 
from the peasantry} (ill) the visits of the Zemindars to the subedar 
court; and (lv) the tours of the subedar. The contact, however, was 
not very intimate and the villagers were left pretty such to their 
own devices. Government at the chief towns of the province, was 

indifferent to their affairs, so long as they paid the land tax and 

1 

did not disturb the peace* 

The following were the functionaries in the villages*- 

1. MPOADAH r- The Huqadam was probably the *3arpaneh» or Headmen 

known by this name for his revenue functions. He distributed the 

demand slips and collected the land revenue from the cultivators* Ho 

was allowed 3*8 % of the revenue as his fee* He was responsible for 

the realisation of the land revenue from the village and in the eases 

3 

of any delay in payment he was called to account* 

3* P AfvARl »- There was a chain of officials connecting the village 
with the pargana (modern Tahsll)* For the purpose of the maintenance 
of revenue records and agricultural statistics there were groupe or 
small circles to each of which a •Patwari 1 or village registrar was 
appointed* After the Kharif harvest inspection It was the duty of 
• Pat war 1* to give the 'Muqadam' (headman) a list, known %» the *$ard 
Dhal Bachh* showing the demand due under different heads (land re verm 
local rate etc.) from the owner of each holding* That list was brough 
up to date and corrected, if necessary, after the instalments for the 

1* -S.R. arma, * 
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two harrests wort found to bo not equal or whore the demand woo a 

fluctuating one, assessed by the applications of acreage rates to 

harvested area* The *Patwari* was bound to help the ‘Muqaddam* by 

exclaiming the accounts end by writing, if required, the receipts to 

be given to the share holders* But he was forbidden to have anything 

to do with the actual collection or handling of the money* It was his 

duty to give to the ’Muqadwa* for preservation it the pargana, a 

1 

memorandum shoving under the proper head of the accounts to be paid 

'"'k 

in* gbdul Fasl says that the Pmtvari was a writer employed on the par 
of the cultivators* He probably unlike the • jamrngo* continued to be 
paid by the one per cent oo*«»ission vhlcb was taken from the other 

sources* 

•He was the accountant, maintained by the villagers at their 

own cost, to keep account of the cropped area, the crops sow and the 

revenue due,demanded from and pfcld by every cultivator* He seems to 

have been keeping a weather Journal on which wara based any claims 

3 

for remission, the cultivators might demand*• 

During the Mughal period the revenue system was for the first 
time reorganised by Akbar* He effected many changes which oan be 
studied under three main heads, vis* (a) Method of Assessment) (b) 
State Demand and («) Method of Payment* It was in the twenty-fourth 
year of his reign that Akbar Introduced the •Ten Tear settlement 4 , 
under the supervision of Baja Todar Mai* the salient features of 
Akbar*s revenue system were the measurement of land, its survey and 
classification* the annual settlement was given up* the revenue was 
collected in kind but in certain cases cash payments were preferred* 
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According to Aln-l-Akbarl, each province of India was divided 
into a number of Tartars and each 3 irkar Into Parganas* the Pargana 
was the unit of general administration under 3her shah and his succ¬ 
essors, and the Barker which was a group of Parganas, represented 
more or less something like the present day commissioners* divisions 
serving as a medium of communication between the provincial governs 

and the district and as an agency of general supervision over the 

1 

pargana administration* For the first time llcbar had divided the 

PanJab into five territorial divisions* He gave the name Bet Jalland- 
3 3 

bar to the valley between the Beas and the Satlujf of Bari to that of 

4 

between the Beas and the Eavij of Rechna to that of between the Ravi 

and the $henab$ of Jonh at to the valley of the Chenab and the Jhelua 

« 7 

and the Sindh 3 a g ar to that of the Jhelua and Sindh, for details 

please see Appendix-®* 

It is difficult to assess the boundary between the provinces 
of Lahore and Multan exactly* The limits of the territory covered by 
the Lahore province and the Barkers of Multan and Dipalpur of the 
Multan province can be laid down with tolerable certainty* The measur 
ed area of the province of Lahore does not show any noticjabl# altern¬ 
ations between the statistics given in Ain-l-Akbarl and those of 
Aurangzeb* s reign, when nine-tenths of the villages are shown to have 
been measured* in the Multan province, the practice of measurement 
was apparently abandoned in the Sarkar of Multan, but almost all the 
villages of Di pal pur Sarkar had come under measurement by the later 


1* e Pargana and Sarkar o er were mere y revenue visions, 

but Sher shah enjoined upon his officers the duty of protecting 
the people from robbery and theft usd punishing the evil-doors. 
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years of the threat Mughal** The Parganas which had not been measured 

mighty therefore* hare been assessed according to some other system* 

that Is* either by sharing of crops or ♦nasaq* • Wo figures for the 

area of the parganas beyond the fire rivers are recorded, one of 

3 

these Xahlur was a state under its own Raja and must have had Its own 


system of land revenue assessment, probably sharing of the crop a. The 

Akbarnama also mentions some states under their o m chief in the 

3 

Pan jab including Kangra and other Himachal Rajas* There was a xabtl 
system in the Subah of Multan also* in the province of Thatta* shar¬ 
ing of crops was common« one-third being claimed as the State*s sharo 
The cultivators had the option to pay in kind or in cash, but they 
were encouraged to pay in cash. Here again a very large part of the 

country was under the chiefs who collected the land revenue from the 

4 

cultivators and paid tribute to the Mtt^ial emperors* 

CLAS311*1 SAITOH 3? LAHDi- The land was classified into four division* 
under Akbar for the purpose of cultivation and for the assessment of 
the proportionate dues to be collected from the peasants. The land 


was tints measured by gas* the tanab* and the blgha and a different 
scale of revenue was fixed to be paid by the cultivators* which rema¬ 


ined in vogue throughout the Mughal period* The first class of the 
land was a Polaj** which was annually cultivated for each crop and was 


never allowed to be fallowed* The second class was *parautl* which 


was left out of cultivation for sometime so that it might recover its 
strength* Third was Chaohar which land had lain fallow for three or 
four years* And the class fourth was named as Banjar land which 
remained uncultivated for more than three or four years* The first 
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two kinds of land, wore further classified into throe groups vis*, 

good, Middling and bad. They addod together the produce of each sort, 

and a third of that represented the medium produoe, one-third part of 

which was exacted as the royal dues* The revenue levied by Sher Shah, 

which was at that time in vogue in the Panjab being the lowest rate 

of assessment, generally remained, and for th# convenience of the 

1 

cultivators and the soldiery, th® value was taken in ready money.When 

either from excessive rain or through an inundutlon, the Chaohar land 

fell out of cultivation, the husbandmen being in considerable distres 

in the first year, two fifths of the assessment v»s ta ken and in the 

second year throe-fifths, in the third year four-fifths and in the 

2 

fifth-year, the ordinary revenue was charged* According to difference 

of situation, the revenue was paid either in monoy or in kind* In the 

ease of Ban Jar land it was left to the option of the cultivator to 

3 

pay in ready money or by *kanlcut* or bhaoli. 

Xn the Bari Doab of this province including the whole of the 
province of Multan, Zabti system of assessment was in vogue* The exact 
area of a number of mahals which were under the sabti Is not known* 

But a careful examination of the revenue figures for each mahSl shows 
that .t fourtoon —I. out of flfty-two vor. • W thirty 

eight mahals were under the sabti system* 

The cultivators were the direct masters of the land in the 
Mughal Pan jab. They could sen, mortgage, or give away their lands In 
gift* land passed from father to son like all other property* The 
State had an interest in the landed estates of a cultivator who ran 
away after defaulting in the payment of the revenue* 

The collections were made at Holi in spring cod at Dushehra la 
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autumn} imports of collection were seat dally by the recorder to the 
collector. Every month,receipts were sent to the ministry of revenue. 
Any damage to the arops by unforeseen factors was to be reported to 

3 

the imperor who would then order necessary remission of land revenue* 

Ho revenue was charged from serais, cemeteries and cremation 
grounds* If trees were planted for shade or fuel, the usual revenue 
was charged, but fruit bearing gardens paid one-fifth when owned by 
the Hindus end one-sixth when owed by the Muslims. Later on, a flat 
rate of Rs.Hfc per bigb* was levied on the gardens if the trees were 
so planted as to leave no land under cultivation. Every revenue 
official was told that to increase the cultivated area was one of his 
most important duties* Where necessary, advances were made to the 
agriculturists for breaking new lands, this made It possible for the 
cultivators to set off a port of the cost of breaking new land for 
concessions in land revenue which they received. Those who brought 
new land under cultivation were recognised as the owners thereof. 

There is no record that in any period of the history the whole 
land was claimed as private property by the Mughal Emperors. However, 
when lend changed hands, elaborate rules safe-guarded the olaim of 
the State to the revenue. If on heir or buyer had time enough for 
cultivating it after acquiring his title, he paid the land revenue. 
Xf the heir or the buyer did not get enough time to cultivate the 
land, the revenue was remitted. The leased and mortgaged lands also 
paid land revenue under similar conditions. 



the army of the dreat Mughal* was based on the Mansabdari 


system which was introduced by Afcbor. It was managed by a department 


totally separate from the civil government of the provinces as now* 



On tho other hand, the recruitment of tho gmtsr bulk of the «n/ t 

its training and discipline, its maintenance and equipment and the 

arranging of campaigns and camps wore all done through officials who 

mere also responsible for the Civil Administration of the province. 

There mere no military divisions of the empire, apart from tho prov- 

Inees, Idke the present commands into which the country la divided* 

Single troopers got enlisted under the banner of some chiefs little 

richer or better known than themselves* These inferior leaders again 

joined greater commanders, and thus by successive aggregation of 

groups, a great noble's divisions was gathered together* Hence the 

military organisation was an important subject of the provincial 

1 

government as it was of the central* 

The Bakhshl who was the second in rank to the governor, at 
stated earlier, was usually the head of the provlnelaX army. Be was 
in charge of the military establishment stationed la the provinee.Hls 
assistants held yearly Inspections of horses and reviews of soldiers 
according to the instructions received from tile Kir Bakhshl* He lssu 
warrants for payment to the KansaMars serving the Province when an 
expedition was ordered* The Bakhshl saw to it that the various 
officers called upon to take part in it had the requisite number of 
men and horses under them. In consultation with the leader of the 
expedition, the Bakhshl looked after the needs of the army an) was 
represented by his ’aaib* in the expedition as well* 

There were three different groups of forces in the provinces* 
Firstly, the contingents which every high official from the Governor 
downwards had to maintain in accordance with hie man sab* This was, of 
course, a part of the regular standing army of the military empire* 

Xt was maintained more for the general service of the umpire than for 



that of the province. At first it was paid usually by assignments 

made to the 'Mansabdar* carrying an income equal to his salary. Later 

on the system of assignments was discouraged by Akbar and disburse- 

1 

nents of salaries were sade directly from the Imperial treasuries* 
Secondly» provincial army consisted of the contingents of certain 
nlnor samlndars who were called upon to render service at the tine of 
war. The third group of local or provincial forces consisted of 
cavalry, Infantry and other arms mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbarl, as 
the quotas allotted to Sarkars and Mahals, stationed under the FauJ- 
dars and petty Fanjdars, details of which are given in Appendlx-C. 

so far as supply and transport ware concerned there was no 
separate department for them. Other arrangements were also not adequ¬ 
ate. For their baggage and caap equipment the 'Mansabdars* helped by 
the local authorities, made their own transport arrangeaents as best 
as they could. The provisions for the Mansabdars and their men were 
provided by the 'banjaras* who followed the army. 

The regular army was primarily a housed erny. The pay of mount 
ed men Inal* ted the cost of maintaining their equipment and horses* 

In the artt new which was entirely Imperial, administered as a 
department of the house-hold, and not of the army, the pay ranged 
from about three to seven rupees* 

The infantry formed e miscellaneous crowd* It included muske¬ 
teer and swordsmen among the combatant services, and spy guards, 
wrestlers, porters, sappers and miners, carpenters, water carriers 
and camp followers of various kinds. The remuneration of the first 
four categories ranged from 3 to 6 rupees monthly; that of porters 
3$ to 3 rupees; of wrestlers from 3 to IS rupees and of the rest fro® 
a dam to a rupee, As to the significance of these rates it 

1. a»ana Anar . 
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would b« tufflot«nt to note that the highor pay sanctioned for the 
cavalry wai in part, at least an index to a difference In soolal 
position. Samoa In the Cavalary was respectable, and a gentlemen 
could antar lt v but the other branches of the army almost comprised 
of all the classesy even the menials t though a partial exception may 
be made In the ease of artillery, in which foreign experts were 
employed in increasing numbers as time went on. 

The so-called army indicated under the Subahs was in the 
nature of a militia and not a regular army. The figures In question 
represented in reality 9 general estimates of a sort of militia or 
the fighting manpower y which each province, sarkar or nahal was 
expected to b* able to raise and supply to the government in time of 
need or whenever demanded to do so. The proportion of the contribut¬ 
ion of cavalry of each looallty was determined more by the material 
qualities than by the mere numerical strength of its population, and 

of infantry more by the numerical strength than by the material 

X 

qualities. 

The position of the local cavalry was probably more regularj 
their distribution over the provinces corres ponded rou $ ly to tile 
importance of * zemindar 1 and it may be inferred that the forces 
enumerated under this head were of substantial military value, 
consisting of troops maintained by 'Zemindars* at their own cost bat 
liable to be called in by the imperor in case of need. 


o. aapiciaL mLsmmm 

The redress of individual grievances was the duty of the 
% 

Mughal Emperor. For this purpose Mughal Emperors held their courts 


personally and 


some Judicial officers. Akbar saint 


l.Aln -1- AkWl -froi. 11. J arret t .PP . *1-43 
3.In the practice of the executive. 


ed judicial officers known as the Qasl and the Kir Adll but the 

1 

•xtont of their jurisdiction was not clearly described* At any rate 
the litigation 9 both civil and criminal, as described by visitors was 
usually conducted before executive officers and very commonly before 
the Kotval or city governor* 

Judicial organisation does not seen to havs made such progress* 

Ho record of proceedings, civil or criminal sere kept, everything 

being done verbally| and no tort of code existed, exeept so fsr es 

the persons acting as judges thought fit to follow quranlc rules* the 

Oov«rnor of a province was Instructed by Akbar to maintain a snail 

2 

account of witnesses and Oaths* 

Certain aspects of the Mughal code deserve notice* It nade 
distinction between first offenders end habitual** It sometimes gave 
the accused the opportunity of confessing Ills crime and expressing 
repentanee for it and was then treated leniently* 

the sentences on convicta were sore of an appalling kind than 
customary in India* Capital punishment after torture was prevalent* 
the mode of execution included impalement, trampling by elephants, 
cruelflcatlon, beheading and others* As minor penalities, mutilation 
and whipping of great severity were commonly ordered* The death puni¬ 
shment had usually to be confirmed by the Kmperor* Akbar drew the 
line at the old Mughal practice of flaying alive and was disgusted 
where he inflicted that horrible punishment. Babar had ordered it 
without scruple* Xn actual practice even in the reign of Jahangir 

clU uOQt tx** 

when that order was stated to have es 4-44ati ! d , one found provincial 

S 

governors carrying it out on their own* 


1* suspec a ey ea y wi ques ons ar s ng ou o 

Muslim Law* . (Morela nd. P *341 

2*In judicial investigations he should not be satisfied with witnesses 
and oaths, but purse them by manifold enquiries by the study of phys- 
icogonomy and the exercise of foresight nor laying burden of it on 
others,llve absolved from soil cl turd . ( Ain»i-»Akbarl- yol .1 .Jarrett. 
P.3?) 


Zb the rural areas the maintenance of lav and order was 

entrusted to the revenue staff* in important towns, honever v a 

special executive offleer was appointed, who suppressed crime by 

1 

severe punishments, and this rendered life and property generally 
secure though wealthy criminals night eeeape on the payment of heavy 
fines 9 and the line between fines and bribes was not distlnet* With 
the decay of authority armed gangs of robbers began to infest the 
neighbourhood of seme of the principal cities, often with the 
connivance of the looal governor* who were benefited both by the 
bribes they received from the robbers and by the savings in police 
expenditure* Litigation 9 both civil and criminal* was conducted 
before these very officers* Civil litigation was thus cheaper and 
speedy than it is now* Officers wisely paid little heed to witnesses 
or oaths and relied on their own discernment and knowledge of human 
nature* 


1* e sever o e en s n e e Hugh Hmperors on 

eonvleted bribe-takers, meted as powerful deterrent to corruption*A 
basket full of poisonous snakes was kept by dfcah Jahan ready to 
bite such delinquents and even the easy going Jahangir was no 
respecter of persons when it ease to administering Justice* ( India 
* " “ “ ' ‘ ‘ ' ““.34-37,40-41) -“ 
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msLKHfms policy 

lh« dreat Mughal a founded their Empire with sword. At each 

important victory, Babar raised towers of human skulls to become a 

* (Si a si 1 as veil as to strike terror in the minds >f the conquered 

people* Fanaticism was the dominant characteristic of the age in whi* 

oh Baber lived, Baber was the child of his age and it was mere 

chimera to expect religious toleration from him. He had inherited 

his religious policy from the Lodles. "In order to conform strictly 

to the Muslim law he excluded Muslims from paying stamp duties* thus 

1 

confining the tax to Hindus alone," He, thus, not only continued, 
but Increased the distinction between his Hindu and Muslim subjects 
In the matter of their financial burdens* It was difficult for Babar 
and his son Humayun to rise above the circumstances of the age. They 
did not follow an enlightened and liberal religious policy towards 
the Hindus. 

Me do not get any reference in the contemporary Muslim or 
indugenous historical works which may throw some light on the religion 
policy of Babar, Humayun and Surs, with particular reference to the 
Pan jab. From Babar* s occupation of the Pan jab till the reconquest of 
India by Humayun in 1566, the Pan jab had been the cockpit of various 
upheavals and during this period the government were unstable and 
hence no attention could be paid by the rulers towards religion. 

Akbar*s reign forms the dividing line between the old and the 
new methods of government which he was to make so suecessfUl. It was 

- * ou*. , ng, * 1 



only from 1963 that Akbar was his own master consulting who»-go- 

ever he liked bat shaping his religious policy mostly according to 

his own will. then his reign began 9 it gare no sign of the opening 

of a new era in the religious policy of the Oreat Mughal*. Almost f 

his first aot of state was to earn religious merit and the title 

1 

of *0hasi* by striking at the disarmed and captive Homu, his 
adversary at the Second Battle of P&nipat. Akhar was not asked 
to whet his sword on Beau because he was a rebel but because he 
was a Hindu. Akbar was a victorious soldier of Islam. Abdul Fasl 
asserts that ths boy Akbar was wiser than his years and refused to 

strike a defenceless enemy. But most other writers agree on the 

3 

fact that he struck at Beau and earned the title of the Ohasi. 

The popular attitude towards heretics and non-Muslifis can 

be well understood from several incidents of Akbar*s reign. In 

4 

1369-70 1 Mlrza Muqim, son of Mlrsa Zu-ul-NUn , and Mir Yaqoob wore 

executed at Lahore for their religious opinions. Feelings 

5 

towards the Hindus could not be bridled. Abdul Habi executed a 

6 

Brahman for blasphemy on the complaint of a Qasl. Husain Khan 9 
the governor of the Panjab, who died in 1575-76, made his govern- 
meat famous by ordering that the Hindus should stick patches 
of different colours on their shoulders 9 or on the bottom 

of their sleeves so that no Muslim might be put to the 

indignity of showing them honour by mistake. Hor did 
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he allow Hindus to saddle their horses tout Insisted that they should 

1 

use patch saddles when riding* Prior to 1593 some Hindus had tossn 

a 

converted to Islam forcibly. 

Vhen Kangra vas Invaded in 1893-73« even though Birb&/t acooap- 
anted the expedition as a joint commander, the Umbrella of the Ooddess 
vas riddled with arrows, two hundred oovs were killed and Muslin sold¬ 
iers threw their shoes full of blood at the vails and the doors of the 

4 

temple* 

Aktoar had to defend the appointment of his Finance Minister 

Todsr Mall» a Hindu f toy reminding his Muslim critics that they were 

all utilising the services of Hindu accountants in their own house- 
8 

holds* The later sublimity of Akbar* s conception 9 and the catholicity 
of his teuj|ramcnt and Ideals were moulded toy various influences. In 
his anxiety to do away with religious discord in the Empire he made an 

attempt to bring about a synthesis of all the various religions known 

8 

to him and styled it Takhid-i-Illahi* He thought it undesirable» 
therefore t that a comparatively young religion like Islam should toe 
considered to possess the monopoly of truth and centime as the reli¬ 
gion of the state* He establigied in its placet a religion of his own 
choice known as the Dln-1-Illahl* 

Even in the ease of Din-i-Illahl t it was Aktoar* s policy not to 
impose his religion toy foree upon his subjects* It was t therefore 9 
confined to the court circle, and had just a few thousand followers in 
its fold* After the establishment of the Dln-1-Illahl and on aceount 
of his spiritual awakening that Akbar followed the policy of religion* 


1 * 
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toleration toward a hit non-Muslim subjects* Ho removed all restrict* 

ions from the pa bile rtllgl mn worship of non-Muslims* A Christian 

1 

church was allowed to bo built at labors and Thatta* Xkhar presented 

a golden Umbrella to the shrine of the fire goddess of Jawala Mukhi* 

It was bat natural for a monarch who believed that there was truth in 

every religion raid there was the sene god every where y whether he be 

worshipped in a church t a mosque t a temple, or a snynagogue, to treat 

all religions alike and to give the followers of every faith complete 

freedom of conscience and worship* Contrary to the practice which had 

existed since the advent of Islam In the country, Hindus were permit* 

ted to perform public wrshlp and to proieh their religion* Those 

Hindu men, women and children who were forcibly converted to Islam 

were allowed to go back to their ancestral religion. If they liked* 

"Being at this time seised with suspicions against some of the Mullah 

of Lahore, His Majesty ordered Qasl fladr-ud-dln, Lahori, a free think 

er and other 'Mullahs* such as Abdul Shalotr Colder, Mullah Muhammad 

3 

Masson, and others, to be banished from the city* 41 Christians were 
further allowed to build churches and proselytise Hindis and Muslims 
to Christain!ty* 


Jahangir's accession had raised the hopes of orthodox Muslim 
Theologians for the restoration of Islam to the position which it had 
occupied before Akbar who had dls«*estahLlahed It as the state religi¬ 
on. They tried to convert the new ffisperor to their views so as to 


persuade him to reverse the work of secularising the state that his 
great fattier had almost completed* The orthodoxy seemed to have great* 
er faith In Jahangir than in Atfbar* Jahangir maintained Christian 


service at Lahore, at the expense of the court and paid allowance to 


Christian fathers* He imposed no restriction on the public celebration 



of roll (lout festivals by Hindus and him sal f participated in seme of 
these such as Basant, Baksha Bandhan and Dushera* this was in vogue, 
of course, then he was at peace but when he node war on Hindus and 
Christians, these considerations were sometimes given up, as vhtn 
Jahangir visited Kangra, he decided to celebrate the first Muslin 
occupation of this famous fort by desecrating the Hindu tempi® and 
glorified in it* The relations between the Hindue end Muslins in the 

tine of Jahangir, on the whole, were however, cordial* This Is evid- 

* 

enced from the fact that sosse of the Hind : shrines of Kangra and 

Muthra continued to a tract a la**ge number of Muslin pilgrims besides 

3 

their Hindu votaries* 

Jahangir, though usually liberal and tolerant towards all 

religions, at times sanctioned repressive measures against the Shiahs 

Soon after Jahangir* s accession, it was reported to him that Shaikh 
9 

Ibrahim had been declared as a religious leader In the psrganah of 
Lahore* He H *ad gathered together a large number of Afghans at his 
followers* Jahangir ordered him to be brought before himj He was not 

able to satisfy the Emperor and was thereupon entrusted to Prinoe 

4 5 

Pares* to be imprisoned In the fortress of Chunar* q,asl Hurullah was 
put to death cm account of his being a notable Shim writer* Some of 
the Muslim theologians complained to Jahangir against Shaikh Ahmed 
Sirhlndlp who h*d deputies and followers in every part of Indla^that 
some of his writings claimed to have risen to a status higher thaA 
those of the Caliphls* The Emperor thereupon called him from Slrhlnd 
and asked him to explain hit position* The Shaikh was ultimately 


It 

a* 
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ft.Be was introduced to Akbar by Hakim Abul Fateh, and had 
reputation for learning•whso Shaikh Munln % a*i of Lahore 
was appointed his attcce«9or (Lahara« 4ftihanmad L at if,P.43) 


Musa 



retired he 



lftl 


iiyrlaoM la the fortress of Oval lor, bat ho was released sometime 
after aad seat back to Slrhlnd with gifts* 

1 

A Christian Church was built at Lahore during Akbar's relga* 

3 

"Brahman aad a Moor were converted at Lahore but in secret.* Jahangir 

not only tolerated Christianity, but he also patronised It well. Hie 

Christian Fathers were paid from Rs.3/- to Rs.?/» dallyt occasionally 

he would give then money for their services, and once at least to 

mitigate the distress of Hie poor Christians by a monthly grant of 
3 

RS .SO/** • 

Shah Jahan gave the real start to the trend that cane to Its 
full growth with his son Aurangseb* Be was an orthodox Muslin* Be 
endeavoured to give his court an Islamic atmosphere.He abolished 
Sljada (Adoration), discontinued the Hindu practice of Tuldan, the 
celebration of Hindu festivals at Lahore and important towns of the 
Panjab* Hijri era to the state calendar was restored* He began to 
celebrate at his court the Muslin festivals of the Id, shab^lcBarat, 
Milad and Bara*Wafat in orthodox Muslin fashion, hlle his oredeco* 
s so rs used to have 'Tika* sign on the forehead from the Hindu Rajas 
at the tine of their succession, Shaft Jahan delegated Hits duty to 
his Prime Minister* He relnposed the Pilgrim tax on Hindus* 

It was decided that only Muslins were to be recruited to the 
public offices, but this order does not seen to have cone Into foree* 
Even In the thirty five years of Shah Jahan* s reign, out of a total 

number of one hundred and forty one Mansabdars of about 1,000 to 7, 

4 

still fifty two were the Hindus. Raja Rajrup of HUrpur was one of th 
In the revenue department besides the four provincial 01 wans ranking 
as commanders of one thousand or more, there were others occupying 
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u “ *^ t * d po,ition ’ y,t ” ,pon * lbk duM **- R * 1 
Sabha ehtiiid vat the Dewan of Lahore* la the 13th year Hal Makand Data 

vat Diwan-l-Tan anti Dev*n-1-Bauytat* He served fa? sometime at the 

3 

officiating revenue Minister In tha 13th Tear. Dual Chanda? Bhan vat 
offleer-ln*eharge of Bar-ul^Insha* tha secretariat* 

In spite of this tha Bmaror spared no effort to propagate and 
to establish tha Islam in tha Land of tha Five Diver®. Ha ordered that 


tha converted Mu 3 ltw ilrlt should be restored to thalr fathers and tha 
Hindus she had married them must either pay heavy fines or become 

a 

Muslims thee selvas* But it vas discovered that his order had not comp* 

lately stopped this system of conversion to Hinduism* Dalpat, a Hindu 

4 

of Sirialnd, had converted a Muslim girl# 2lmab v given her tha Hindu 
name Oanga f and brought up th>lr children as Hindus* Ha had also oonver 
tad one Muslim boy and six Muslim girls to Hinduism* Shah .7ah an got 
exasperated at this persittanoe and defiance of his orders* To put a 
stop to this practise and warn all future transgressors against tha 
lavr f Dalpat * s wife and children vara taken avay fro® him* Ha vas sent¬ 
enced to death by mutation with tha option that he could save himself 
by Rooming a Muslim. Dal pat did not submit and vas cruelly put to 
death* 

Whan tha Sikh Ouru Ha? Gobi ml took up his residence at Kir at pur 
District Ho*hlarpur t ha succeeded in converting a large number of 
Muslims* Sometimes before 1449 *Jfbt a Muslim vas left between the Hill 
near Kiratpur and the frontiers of Tibet and Khotan* the Kughals con«t» 
uared Klratpur in 1444 and it is possible they might have 
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1 

effort* la reoonverting the people** Xf it we* * fact it appear* 

that the Bfeperor sight not hare noticed it or overlooked it* 

During the daps of famine in the Panjab in 2045*46 shea people 

began to sell their children, Shah Jahan ordered that the sale price 

be paid bar the state and the Muslin children be restored to their 

8 

parent* and Hindu children brought up as Muslin*•Guards the end of 
his reign 9 we actually find his restraining the religious seal of 
Aurangseb and over-riding hi® in nany inport ant natters, ft must, 
however f be admitted teat Akbar's ideal of a comprehensive state 
although, only partially y was gradually being lost sight of** 

Here case about the anti-climax to the liberal trend of Akbar 1 
tines when Aurangseb*s accession completed the process of reaction* 

He was not satisfied with the doings of his father and restored Xslsn 
to its original position as the religion of the State and mad# a 
sustained effort to convert India into a Muslin country* First of all 
he dlsoontlnued all the Hindu festivals* 

On April 9 V 1669, it was reported to Aurangseb that the Brah* 
nans of Sindh, Multan and Banaras were using their tenples as schools § 
which attracted students^ Hindus and Muslins alike y from great distan¬ 
ces. *Orders in accordance with the organisation of Xslsn ware sent to 
the governors of all the provinces that they should destroy the 
schools and temples of the infidels and put an end to their education¬ 
al activities as wsll as the practices of the religion of the Kafers.* 
In a snail village in the Barker of Slrhlnd t a Sikh temple was 

demolished and converted into a mosque, an 'Imam* was appointed there, 

6 

who was subsequently killed by the Sikhs. Aurangseb*s relations with 
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tli* Sikhs nr* dealt with uadsr a separate chapter entitled, "ft# 
Sikhs and the Great Hughmls*# 

Conversion to Islam was encouraged In diverse waps under 
Aurangseb* the criminals who embraced Islam war* acquitted, and high 
governaent posts were conferred upon the converts who were, besides, 
rewarded in nan/ other waps* All kinds of pressure wae exerted on 
the Hindi population in order to compel it to embrace Islam* The 
Islamic law of Justice was tightened with a view to compel the non- 
Muslims to abandon their ancestral religion and embrace Islam* Thus 
under Aurangseh the State became * vigorous mlsslonarp institution 
and utilised its power and resources for the propagation of Islam* 
The policy or religious toleration introduced by Akbar In the stxt» 
©©nth century was completely given up during the later half of the 
•event enth century and a countrywide conversion drive was let loose 
with concentrated fury at •• looted points, with the result that the 
Mughal Empire was socially disrupted with a universal loss of sympa- 

ThjL 

thy on the part of/,Hindus. Disintegration and dismemberment had set 
in due to the relentless proselytising seal that Aurangseb never 
eeaeed to evlnoe till his death* 



A .mailL LIFE i* The Muslims ware divided Hit© four mein Glasses* She 

first was the nobility or the *Mansabdars' who were held In high 

esteem and held high posts In civil and military departments. Their 

Income was very large but hoarding was alien to their nature and 

spending was their characteristic trait* These spendthrift aristocrat 

who were almost all Muslim lords, enjoyed a very luxurious life* **A 

noble oust have required servants almost by the hundred If we reckon 

his household on approximately the scale indicated by Atoul Fatal 9 

allowing four Ben for each elephant, two or three to each horse, a 

crowd in the kitchen, two crowds of tent**pitchers, adequate transport 

torch-bearers, and all the ether elements of a respectable 

1 

e stablishaent* * 

This Kusllx aristocratic class was divided into two sections* 

The first was of the foreign •fairs* who were further sub-divided 1 

two classes!* first, Turanls who cane fro* the north of the Onus and 

were of the sunnl sect and second, Iranis, who came from the south of 

the Oxus and belonged to the shla sect* The other section was formed 

by the native nobles who may also be divided Into two sections, th« 

Afghans, who outnumbered the Mughals and, the Indian Muslims, who 

3 

were born in India and were the Imperial servants and held hitfi 
positions In civil and military departments. They were small in number 
but were highly paid and spent their earnings most extravagantly* They 
Indulged In every kind of pleasure* Their greatest magnificence were 

1 * 'ore ,p* 
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tbtir wome n quarters, for they had at many as three or four vivas and 

sometimes even nor a* Alcohol was their o qmqb vice and man/ diad of 

1 

intemperance* A true platers of this Muslin Aristocracy 1$ drawn by 

a contemporary European traveller in these cordst- 

*They spend all they have in luxury keeping a vast number of 

servants § but above all of concubines* These being many every one of 

them strives to be be lov’d above the rest f using all maimer of allur 

cents, and caresses« perfumes and sweet ornaments* Sometimes to half* 

hten their masters* lusts they give him compositions of pearl, gold, 

opium and amber| or elee much wine that he may require company in hod 

Then some drive away the flies, others rub his hands and feet, others 

dance, others play on muslo and others do other things| and hence it 

is that for the most part they take the lawful wife*a placet who sit* 

ting near her husband modestly winks at this affront} till she has an 

opportunity to revenge herself* Those women are oommltted to the cue* 

tody of eunuchs * but it is delivering up the sheep to the wolves} so 

lascivious are the women* And yet they are excusable, because the 

husbands, though the, be peasants lie apart from their wives, and only 

% 

call them when they have occasion** 1 

3 

According to Moreland, this type of luxurious and voluptuous 
life led by the aristocracy adversely effected the economic condition 
of the country and the financial ruin of the aristocracy was lamlnent* 
It had also an important bearing on the economic life of the officials 
as well as that of the common people* "The provincial governors and 
other officials had in practice very wide powers, and when their 
resources were running low it was on the peasant and artisans that tike 
burden fell, so that there is no reason to question the substantial 
truth of the picture which Cornier draws of the misery of the masses 

* •• Ai Of a • 
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1 

at the and of Shah Johan* s reign." 

The middle clast of the Muslins was o'*#prised of the profess- 
ionalt suoh as - scholars, rellglousmen, lower officials* merchants 
and traders* D© last* who visited the Panjab In 1681, wrote that "the 
people of this olass were leading quite a comfortable and peaoeful 
life* The economic oedition of the servant olass was better than 
that of others. Although their average income wae probably not large * 
yet it was enough to meet their needs." 

The lower olass, or the Muslim masses, were the reel sufferers 
for they were the workmen, the labourers, the farmers, the petty shop* 
keepers, domestic servants and all the other lower grade workers* Their 
condition was exceedingly miserable as wages ere very low* The 
workmen could hardly get a single meal a day, regularly* Their houses 
were wretched and practically untarnished and they did not have suffi¬ 
cient covering to keep themselves warm in winter* They lived tn a pla 

hardly above that of the animals for they were ill-clothed , ill-fed 

8 

and had dirty huts without any furniture* Their children remained nake 

4 

up to the age of twelve except for a loin cloth or a chain round their 
waist* Tavernier has depicted a moving picture of this class and write 
"By the way give me leave to tell you, that the country people have no 
other clothing than a piece of linen to hide their secret parts being 
miserably poor) for If their governors know they have^anything about 
them, thay seise It either as their right, or by force*" 

The Hindus were divided into their traditional four classes.The 
Brahmans secured their social supremacy by a compilation of customary 
lavs known as the Code of Menu* next to this superior and priestly 
elees was of the Kshatriyas who were generally known as the military 
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olass. the olass third tnti that of the Valsyas or tho Hindus who t 

i 

•d tho herds, tiilod the fields and carried on trade and the lowest 
class was that of Sudras or the menials* "Among the Hindus» who farm 


the great majority 9 the easts system existed substantially as it 

exists today* the Sikhs at that time were regarded merely as a seet 

1 

of Hindus' 1 * Bhai Ourdas, a great scholar y and a contemporary of 



Jahan, has given a graphic picture of the eaete rigidity and the 


mutual Jealousies among the people of the Province* He writes that 

"the Hindus and Muslims are divided into four varanasf and into four 

sects) and, in self*consist contempt, of each other and arrogance, 

3 

they enter into meaningless wringllnga** Socially the Hindus were 


further divided into a number of castes and sub-caste*. The main 

8 

basis of diversity of caste was the diversity of occupation* The old 
division Into Brahmins, Kashatrlyas, Taisyas, Sudras and the Mleohhaa 
(outcasts) who were below the Sudras, was but a division into the 


priest, the warrior, the husbandman, the artisan and the menial) and 
the more modern development which substituted trader for husbandman 
as the meaning of Taisyas* thus sprang that tangled web of caste 


restrictions and distinctions of ceremonial obligations. 



artificial purity and impurity, which had rendered the separation of 


occupation from descent so slow and so difficult in Hindu society, 
and which collectively constituted what is known as caste* Cireumst* 
anees had raised the Brahmans to a position of extraordinary power) 
and naturally) their teaching took the form which tended moat effect* 
ually to preserve that poor unlmparcd* 

The Hindus formed the majority of the population* There were 
also many well-to-do chiefs among them* The lower branches of 
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administration, specially the department of revenue and finance, were 

manned by than* the 'khutg* 'Chaudhcries* and 'Muqaddamg* ware all 

Hindus. The principal merchants, businessmen and traders as veil as 

petty shopkeepers were mostly Hindus* They had almost monopolised 

the banking and money*lending professions. The Hindu traders and 

money*lenders of Multan were well-known throughout India. Hindu *bin 

Jans' were attached to the armies, as, there being no regular ooramis 

sarlat arrangements, the provisions to the Mughal troops were suppile 

1 

by these hereditary nomad merchants "Supplies were provided by huge 

bassars marching with the camp and by the nomadic tribes of Banjar&s, 

who made a profession of carrying grain to feed the armies. Monserrat 

was much Impressed by the plenty and cheapness of provisions in the 

% 

great camp on its way to the Indus.* 

The lowest class of society during this period was that of the 


slaves and eunuchs. 


"Slavery was a recognised Institution in Mughal 

3 


India as It was everv-vhero else in th<j world." Each of the Mughal 
officials kept a regular army of servants, wretchedly paid, with their 
wages often in arrears, and generally honest? yet still better off 
thin the majority of the population on whoa they preyed. Apart from 
these were the regular slaves, a class which was continuously recruit* 
ed from prisoners of war, persona unable to pay the Government taxes, 
or oho in famine times sold themselves or were sold by their parents 

for bread, sometimes recurring famines resulted into heavy mortality, 

4 

enslavement of children and horrible cannibalism. In 1646, scanty 
rainfall caused a famine in the Panjab. Shah Jahan ordered ten kitoh- 

U 

ens, for the distribution of cooked food to the established In the 
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province md syed Jalal vat commissioned to distribute ton thousand 


rupees to tht poor and the destitutes* Children, idio perforce, had 
been told were ransomed l*y the government and restored to their pare* 

nts* In February 2647, shah Jab an sanctioned another thirty thousand 

a 

rupees for relief measures* The condition of slaves vas the most 


condemn able, and unlike the time of the early Muslim kings, their 
progress vas very restrioted* However, the eunuohs vere better off 


than the slaves since they vere the personal and ‘'Harem* attendants 
of the nobles, governors and the Mughal Emperors* 


ft! 

JEM 



LIFEi» Hie Punjab witnessed more important changes in the 


religious life of the people, during the period under our study* it 
this time Sirhind vas Hie eentre of a very orthodox rtvivalism among 
the Muslims* It vas led by shaikh Ahmad-ul-?%ruql as Sirhindi, born 
1563*64, had an orthodox Sufic order* He claimed to unite in him the 
spiritual powers of all the religious orders of orthodox Islam* He 


vas acclaimed as a saint. Hie revivalist and a renovator of Islam of 

3 

the second Millenium. Be aimed at purging Islam of all heretical 


accretions* Among other things he bent his energies and talents to 


destroy the growth of Shiaism and Din-i-Illahi* 

Thus in the 'anjab at this time vere bom two religious movo* 

« 

m#nts of great potentialities for good and evil) second being the Sikh 
religion which has been dealt elsewhere, in detail* Each on its ova 
way profoundly Influenced the religious and political life of the 


people of the Empire in general and those of the Panjab In particular* 
Akbar* a liberal and enlightened policy of religious toleration 
had made a healthy impression on Muslims and non-Muslims alike* the 

teachings of Hie Muslim '*ufi*saints and Hie Catholic teachings of the 

| 

( 

Sikh Cures 4Wbroug it about a closer understanding between Hie Mstti 
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and the Hindu■ and had thus loosened the ever present tensions of 


religious ideology and beliefs* "Of course, sometime this atmosphere 
was raffled by the intolerant acts of the successors of Akbtr or by 
the unsympathetic attitude of the hlgh-broved Muslim nobles and the 
qasis of the Panjab, yet, on the whole, the Hindus and the Muslims in 


the villages 
1 

soil." 


and the towns had begun to live as sons of the common 


Hindus and Muslims studied side by side in the same schools 
without any restrictions; the study of Persian language was made com* 
pulsory in education at the initiative of Raja Todir Mai* The mutual 
exchange of words, thoughts and ideas, in art and literature, religl 
and worship and adoptions and in corporation in other fields had set- 
All these forces combined and cumulatively contributed to the culture 


and social unity of the people during the reign of th* Great Mughals* 


fi 


a eh of the communities contributed to the literature or the other. 


enriching its vocabulary and ennobling its outlook In life and letter 


Ail these forces, such as the tolerant religious outlook of the Great 


Mugh&ls, free exchange of thoughts of the Hindu'-Muslim Saints and 

Scholars, high ideal of brotherhood of mankind and fatherhood of a 

common Sod set before the people by the Sikh Gurus, while reacting on 

each other, brought the two co munition closer merging them into a 

homogeneous whole* Some of tile places of worship of tile saints such 

3 

as Farid Oanj«t«Shakar of Pakpathan, Shah Daula of Oujrat, Baba Lai © 
3 

Dhi&npur near Batala, Sakhl server of Dera Ohaai Khan and Ouga Peer 
who were common to both the communities, cemented all tile more their 


social and cultural unity* The fairs and the festivals, dress, asms 
meats and the customs of the people of the Pan jab which are described 
below, rather elaborately, will throw seme light on the social and 
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cultural Ilf® of th* people of th® Pan jab of th® Mughal regime* 

fhe Great Mughult took much interest in social reforms* Akbar 
created administrative efficiency, and on humanitarian grounds, atte- 
opted to combine the religious and social practices even though this 

was objected to by the Hindu and the Muslim orthodox leaders* He dle- 

1 3 

couraged chUd marriage and permitted widow marriages anong the Hindis 
3ATI H Hindu widow < n atl) was burnt alive on her husband's pyre,whe- 
ther according to or against her will,though a husband was newer sub¬ 
jected to such a sacrifice In ease his wife passed away.Ouru Hanskhad 
emphatically raised his voice and preached against this deltastdtble 
practice among the Hindus) "A *3ati» Is not she who burneth herself 

on the pyre of her spouse.♦ *Manakt a *Sati f Is she who dleth with 

8 

sheer shock of separation*** 

Guru Aaar Das prohibited the practice of Sati among his foil- 

4 

owers by persuasion* \kbar also prohibited Satl, he was, however, un- 

8 

able to eradicate it completely* Zn the foothills of the Himalayas, 
some of the Muslim converts had retained the Hindu customs of *^atl* 


and female infanticide, Jahangir made these practices a capital off¬ 
ence* Shah Jahan also prohibited •Satt* and Aurangzeb similarly Issued 
an edict In 1664, forbid ding this practice,but his government was pow¬ 
erless to enforce the prohibition everywhere In the face of popular 


opposition by the orthodox Hindus*Sven then the Mughal* had a eonsl- 

6 

arable check over It* Burnier, an European traveller who stayed in 
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6**» e ndu women were appy that the Muslims became the master of 
India,to deliver them from the tyranny of the Brahmans,who always 
desired their death s,because the widows being never burnt without 
all their ornaments of gold and silver about then,and under the re¬ 
ligious ceremony none except them could have the power to touch 
their ashes)who never failed to pick up all that was precious from 
the remains of the widow®.However,the Great Mughals and other Musl¬ 
im* crlnoes,had ordered their governors of the provinces to employ 
all their cares In suppressing that abused Indian Travels of mav- 
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India for twelve years, has siren a vivid picture of this evil pract¬ 
ice in those words "!he Mahometans, (Mohammadans) by whoa the country 
is governed are doing all in their power to suppress the barbarous 
custom* they do not, Indeed forbid it by a positive Xav 9 because it 
is a part of their policy to leave idolatorous population, which it 
much more numerous than their own, in the free exercise of its relig¬ 
ion} but the practice is checked by indirect means* 80 woman can 

sacrifice herself without permission from the governor of the provine 

\ 

in which she resides, a»d he never grants it until he shall have 
ascertained that she is not to be turned aside from her purpose; to 
accomplish tills desirable end the governor reasons with the widow and 


makes her enticing promisee} after which, if these methods fail, he 


sometimes sends her among his women, that the effect of their reason 
strances may be tried*" 


P031TI38 OF MM AM t- The position of woman was not as high as it was 


in ancient India* Wo woman was allowed to enjoy an Independent status* 


vtoen unmarried, she had to be under the strict supervision of her 
parents, after marriage under that of her husband and after her hus- 
band's death under her grown up sons* the nikh Gurus had raised tile 
prestige of woman equal to that of man when they preached and pres* 
eribed to respect the female* Guru Waaak was a strong advocate of the 
cause of women whom the Brahmanieal priest and society had reduoed to 
a state of subjugation* "It is by woman that wo are conceived and 
from her that we are bom", said he "It is woman m befriend and it 
is ahe who keeps the race going*•••why call her low whom are bom 


kings and great men t" woman, he declared ms not only inferior to 

3 

man but had equal status and responsibility before God* 

•pardah* system among the women of India existed long before 
the advent of tile Muslims Into India* According to Mrs* Frieda H*Ds*e, 
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it arose alongwith the division of persons into high and low castes 

“* r* M0 * u,,1<,n of —* b *°” e th0 h * 11 "’ irk of * rl,Wa ' ,/> Mr *"* c 

Mehta has farther supported this view that it was* of course, untrue 

that Islam brought the Pardah into India* Seclusion of women could be 

traced in all ancient communities and it was particularly among the 

aristocracy during the palmy days of Hindu civilisation* Indian Mus- 

lias followed the custom of the country and adopted the prevailing 

3 

hall mark of gentility* 

However, it is also entirely untrue that the *Parda # system Is 

of Indian origin* According to the Quran, the women can move about but 

they have to oast down their eyes and to conceal those parts of their 

body that are apt to excite passions, and not to display their orna- 
3 

ments* The Muslim women of India, did not enjoy the sr>e privilege 
and position of the Arab women in India* they occupied a subordinate 
position, and were subjected to the will of their polygamous husbands* 
As any free bom Muslim could marry at least four wives at a time, no 
woman In a Muslim household could claim to be the mistress of her 
house* 

The women In ancient India were excluded from mixing with men* 
They did observe a certain amount of ■Pardah* by using a veil which 
now passes under the name of *Ohunghat* (covering one* s face with a 
cloth) and at times it was quite as rigid, elaborate and institution¬ 
alised as it was during the Muslim Period bn account of the meeting of 
different cultures* When the Muslims came into India, they brought 
with them their own ideas about *Pardah*, which they had borrowed from 
the Iranians in common with several other institutions* 


It 
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the position of woman under the Kugh&ls oa 
the masses* consisting mostly of peasant women* moved about freely 
without wearing an/ veil or shrouds whatsoever $ the/ did not live in 
seclusion and observed only * Shun ghat* • the respectable ladles went 
about In liters called * Dolls* which were carried sometimes by two 
sometimes by four Sahara (Doll bearers) t accompanied b/ their stale 
servants or eunuchs* the women of the middle class used Burqas or lo 

it 

garments* covering their heads and coming down to their anklets* 

DfillflCS i- The use of intoxicants, particularly the liquor, Is prohibit 

ed In Islam* but in defiance of the Quranic injunctions, tipper Class 

Muslims were lntemporate and were fond of wine* the religious heads* 

the U lamas too were not free from this evil* The °athan kings were 
ecL 

addict to opium and poppy seeds drink* ill th# Mughal laperors drank 

heavily except A&rangaeb* and It was but natural* that the subjects 

2 

should follow their rulers* Jahangir* though he himself drank wine* 

2 4 

prohibited the drinking of vine and Ehang* and suppressed gambling 

altogether* 

SRan3 i- The influence exercised by the Mughale in transforming the 
national dress of the Punjab was of no mean order and a marked change 
was wrought out in It* gradually the people of the Panjab inculcated 
a liking and preference for Muslim costume because it was the dress 
of their new masters* In compliance with certain rules and the etl<{&» 
ette of the Mughal Cor bar and courts* people had to adopt the Mughal 
costumes which were prescribed for official and ceremonial occasions 
and gradually the use of such dres& became a fashion with them* 

The Mughale had a special taste for cotton and silk and they 
preferred these fabrics 66 flimsy gauge like stuffs which were In 
fashion with the native aristocracy* The nobles bound their beards 
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with * scarf called »Rom all* and they tied round their waist a cubit 
long white doth with a red border* They also wore a white wrapper 
above that* 

These garments were presented by the chiefs to the Emperors 
as "Masrana* (offerings) and were also often bestowed by the latter 
upon the high officials of their court as robes of honour* This was 
one of the reason on account of which all these gaments gained popu 
larlty among the people and in course of ti@>e f became the popular 
dress of the Mughal period* These garments remained In vogue till the 
advent of the British rule and even later* A complete costume of the 
period Is given belovs- 

l. Ifaa Takauohlra * a coat without lining* of the Indian form* Formerly 
it slit# in the skirt, and was tied on the left side* Akbar had order 
ed it to be made with a round skirt and to be tied on the right side* 
Xt required seven yards and seven glrlhs y and five flrihs for the 
binding* The price for making a plain one varied from one rupee to 
three rupees! but if this coat be adorned with ornamental stitching 9 
from one to four and three quarters rupees* Besides a *mlsqal* of 
silk was required* 

B* The Pc ah van - A coat open in front was of the same form 9 but tied in 
front* It was sometimes made without strings. 

3* The Dutahi - A coat with lining 9 required six yards and four girihk 
for the outside* six yards lining t four girihs for the blnding 9 nine 
glrihs for the border* The price of making one varied from one to 
three rupees* One mieqal o* silk was also required* 

4* The shah-ali da - The royal stlteh coat or Bhast-rhatt (for sixty 
rows) as it had sixty ornamental stitches per glrih* It had generally 
i double lining 9 and uxu sometimes waded and quitted* The cost of its 
making was two rupeos per yard* 

a .The augjtoi - Required one fourth seer of cotton end two dams of silk 
Ifgewedwlth Bakhiya stiches, (back stitching) the prlee of making 
one was eight rupees} and that with ajlda stlehes cost four rupees* 

6 *The paia i * It was prepared from cotton and sllk 9 and required three 
fourth ofa seer of cotton. The cost of making was two rupees* 

7 * The oaba ■ » which was generally called Jaaa-yi-pujtbadSr, was a wadded 
coat* It required one seer of cotton and two mashas of silk* The prim 
was one rupee to s quarter-rupee* 

B .The Qadar - was a coat wider and longer than the qaba 9 and contained 
more wadding* It required seven gaa of etuff 9 six yards of linlng 9 
four girihs binding, nine for bordering 9 two and half seers eotton 9 
three aashas silk* Price was from one half to one and one half rupee* 
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Q. Iha Far31 - It had no binding and was open in front. Some put butt 
to it. It was worn over the coat and required fire yards* twelve girl 
he stuff| five yards and five girths lining* fourteen girths border 
one seer cotton, one aasha silk and the prioe was from a quarter to 
one rupee. 

lO .lhs Paraul - It resembled like "Yapanjl** l.e. a rain coat, but was 
more comfortable and becoming. It required nine yards and six and a 
half girth stuff, the sane quantity of lining, six kashas of silk end 
one seer cotton. It was Bade both single and double. The pries was 
frost one half to two rupees. 

ll. the Shatean - It was made of broad cloth, or woollen stuff or wax 
cloth, which was very light and petty, the rain could not go through 
it. It required six yards stuff, five glrlhs binding, two nashas til 
the price of Baking one of broad cloth was rupees two of wool and r«, 
ees one and a half of wax cloth. 


13. Th e Shalwar (Drawer } - It was tiade of all kinds of stuff, single, 
double and wadded, ft required three yards, eleven glrlhs cloth, six 
glrlhs for the hew through which the string ran. three yards and five 
girth lining, one and a quarter aasha silk, half seer cotton and the 
price was free four annas to eight annan.l 


the 


worn by the people during the ?re-Islaalo period 


made room for the 'Pajama 9 , a more stylish ami close fitting garment 
and later It took the afo&p# of 'Shalwtr* tied by string with tase&se 
at the waists, the high heeled slippers were substituted by the heel* 
less ones and the so called 'Jamah' (coat) bacame a part of the usual 
court dress which in the early Mughal period reached down to the knee 
but later want all the way down to the ankles, the Mfadri* wear was 
invented by Jahangir, which was a robe of honour usually grant#d to 
same of his favourite courtiers. Turban (Pagri) was fcho greatest 


contribution of the great Mughals to the 
became the favourite head dress. 


of the Panjab, and It 


The dress of the middle class and the other people was very 
poor. In the case of soldiers, labourers and ordinary men, it included 
a piece of cloth for the head and a string tied round the waist with 
a cloth about the six# of a napkin (a langotl) hiding the private 
parts. Baber has described this dress in a contemptuous term in hie 
memoirs. 
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Xt la very difficult to describe minutely the dross of th« 
nobis women, because they lived in a strict * Purdah* • the paintings 9 
Host of the eminent ladles of the Mughal court are not found or are 
lacking In details. However, it is evident from the portrait of Blur 
Jahan that atae wore close fitting trousers and a bodice cooing down 
to the end if the *‘Shalvar*• The female dancers dressed themselves in 
full shirts of the flintiest material with a long Jougy »3ari» and a 
tight fitting bodies with long sleeves* 

The ordinary women's dress consisted of three garments, the 
lege up to waist were covered with 'Shalvars' generally known as 
♦suthans* (Pajamas) or petticoats (Ohagra). On the body was worn the 
short Jacket called Kurti or oholi or a longer jacket known as Hurts 
or Chola. The head was covered with a 1 Cheddar' or 'Dopatta* which 
vas wrapped round the body also* It sews that the use of 'Sari* and 
petticoat vas also continued ty the women* Th<? girls, like boys, had 
not much to wear, even up to the age of twelve* 

ORSiMENTS i- The use of varied and profuse Jewellery for extra orname¬ 
ntation was in vogue* The ,v amarband* an ornament for the waist was 
commonly used by both the sexee* For the rest it may be mentioned 
that almost every part of the body which some one ~>r other omamea 
could possibly be fixed or hung, was fittingly adorned* Anklets, 
bracelets and armlets rivalled necklaces, collars and girdles, sines 
the former added to masculine vigour* The nose ring is a Muslim 
contribution to Indian women* s face ornaments* The Muslims made ear¬ 


rings much lighter but more brilliant and valuable than before. The 


use of betel or pan, to colour the lips as well as to sweeten the 


breath and of henna to colour the palms, nails and finger tips of 


hands as well as nails and soles of feet of women became cowon* The 


henne was also used to dye grey beards, moustaches and hair* The 
children of the rich wore gold or silver bells and chains round their 
waists* The shoes of the nobles were of velvet or red leather and 
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they took off their shoos when they entered the palace* 

FOOB i- The upper classes and particularly tho Mughal nobles used to 

toko very rich diet* It is sold that a largo number of dainty dishes 

were taken both at lunch and at dinner* Meat of different varieties 

and of various tastes was prepared daily. Fresh and dry fruits were 

froely consumed* Drinking was very nuoh prevalent in those days* To- 

baeoo and ice were also used by the people* Dot the food of the lowe 

classes and particularly of workers and peasants was very poor* It 

consisted of dry bread which was taken either with cooked pulse or 

vegetables or butter and milk* *t*»en they est it* they stir It with 

the ends of their fingers in melted butter which is the usual food of 

1 

the soldiers and poor people*" says Tavernier, However, the diet of 
peasants and workers night have been sons Chapati 9 , a lump of Jag girl 
or an onion and pickle (aehar), some pulses and vegetable;a. it nay 
be added that the use of butter nllk (Lassl) was common* 



There were many anusenents and pastimes in which the 


Mughal Bnporors took great Interest and their example was also folio 
ed by the people of the Panjab* Of indoor games, 'ChatranJ* (Chess) 
and Chaupar, the games played with dice or kmwarIs (shells) on a 
piece of cloth or board, were very popular with the aristocrats and 
commoners alike* Fine arts* such as music, dance and painting were 
other indoor entertainments, which were popular with the people* As 
regards the outdoor recreation, the great Kughals showed special 
Interest in hunting, chariot racing, pigeon flying gladiatorial comb¬ 
ats, elephant fights, and swimming* Chougan (Polo) and cock fighting 
were also very popular* Gambling was also a source of recreation* the 
' Ch&ndal-mandal' was another amongst the popular outdoor pastimes and 
even the women Joined their men In revelry with freedom* •Qammrgahs' 


was the greatest amusement of the Mughal Emperors* The important 



aspects of the social Ufa of Muslin India tor* Basin and Basan or 

1 

warfare and social intarcourse respectively* 

Alts faxes »« Tsatperanental*y 9 tha people of the Land of tha 
Fire Bivers hare been extremely fond of fairs and festivals. Tha «r?« 
•tal clear water of tha rlrere and the eool bracing breese of tha 
Himalayas and the hot gem shine of Jeth and Bar (May and June) bring 
about a netanorphosis in the Minds of the people* From tines inaeaor 
the people of the province hare felt the impact of a any cultures and 9 
thus| gradually acquired a lively disposition, rigour and sportive 
nature* the people of no other part of the glebe eelebrate their faire 
and festivals with as nuch ecstasy and enthusiasm as the people of the 
Panjab* 


Varied faire and fastivals were held in different plaees of 
the Panjab 9 but Dewali* Dushehra, Basant ?anchmi 9 Lohri, Ban lfauni t 
Bathi 9 Baisakhi, Shirratari 9 ato« 9 were very old Hindu festivals and 
were celebrated in ©very comer of the provinee* the Muslins had their 
own festivals and 9 thus, the number of such celebrations had increased 
enormously* the religious toleration of the Muslin Sufis contributed 


the similitude of Hindu and Muslin festivals* Hindu festivals were 
always accompanied by a great bustle and noise of nerry makers and 
revellers who played nusie* 

Because of the liberalism and monastic propaganda of the Sufis 
and also on account of the eagerness of the Muslins to participate 
in Hindu festivals 9 the Hindus began to take part in Muslin festivals 
viat- Id-ul-Fitar, Xd-ul-zafrU* Hatiros t Shab*»i~Barat and Muharaa, and 
began to find pleasure in them* Akbar the dr eat 9 imparted grandeur 
to the festivals and fairs of the Hln&ts and the Muslims, when he 
ordered their celebration by the goverment digniterlea as well 
at the behest of His Majesty, the description of festivals and fairs 


rejoicings. 

The city of Lahore «i th« centre of theao festivities ©n all 
such occasions whenever the Emperor» were there. The loveliness of 
all the buildings there was enhanced by gorgeous and tasteful decora¬ 
tions and by extensive illuminations. The courtiers and other digni¬ 


taries of city used to appear in splendid gaments under a spacious 


canopy with deep fringes of gold. The Emperors who wore diamonds, 
pearls and other precious stones, too, added to the splendour of the 


occasion. In the absence of the Mughal Emperor, the governors of 


Lahore used to participate in these festivals with all the seal. 


The Muslims and Hindus wearing gorgeous dress assembled with 
the set intention of making merry. There used to be stalls of sweet¬ 
meats, children*s play things, toys, fruits and eatables of every 
conceivable variety. The twinge (Jhulane) were a cotmaon feature ther 
The jugglers entertained the multitude with their performances) the 
aerobats, snake charmers and other necromancies displayed their skill 
while fiddlers, harpers, pipers, drummers, perform, rs on the guitar 
and other musical instruments contributed in no small degree, to the 
pleasure of the audience. 

All these festivals were celebrated all over the Panjab. Bale- 
akhl was celebrated at Amritsar, Ear tar pur, Eminabad and at all other 
important towns situated on the river banks. The people celebrated 
all these festivals with the same seal and grandeur in small towns 
and villages as their counterparts did in the cities. In the rural 
areas alms were distributed to the faqirs and free kitchens were 
started with the funds voluntarily contributed by the people to 
provide meals to those who came from distant places. This practice 
of voluntary contribution of funds developed into offerings in 
honour of the Muslim or the Hindu saints, on their shrines, where 
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1 

the festival* or the fairs were held* 



AQRICflLTTJHK t- Daring the Mughal period 9 the main sours# of tho 
wealth of the PanJab was agriaulture. natural fertility of the soll 9 
adequate rainfall and the availability of other Irrigation faciliti¬ 
es combined together to bring on top this province from the point of 
view of agricultural production. Land yielded so much that not only 


the requirements of the province were met, but foodgralns were also 
exported to other parts of the country. 

Panjab*• superiority in the field of agriculture was primarily 
due to the fertility of the soil as well as the abundance of rainfal• 
However 9 besides the natural factors, human contribution could not be 
Ignored, the interest showed by the Mughal Emperors in effecting 
Improvements on the means of irrigation and giving Impetus to the 
adoption of better methods of cultivation played no loss part to make 
PanJab the granary of India. Although in some parts of the > anjab 9 
rainfall was fairly sufficient, others did not have this benefit. Sim¬ 
ilarly fertility of the solid varied from place to place. To be more 
precise, hills and sub-montane tracts of the province had sufficient 
rainfall but it diminished rapidly as the distance from the hills 


increased| so much so that Huszafargar* and Multan Districts had only 
five and seven inches of rainfall respectively .In the words of Babar 
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"Many though lt« towns and cultivated lands are, It nowhere has rune 
slug waters* Eves where, as far as suae towns, It is practicable to 
convey water by digging channels, this is not done* For not doing it 
there may be several reasons, on® being that water is not all a nee©** 
salty in cultivating crops and orchards* Autumn crops grow by the 
downpour of the rains themselvesf and strange it is that spring crops 

grow even when no rain fall*. To young isfeemg water is made to flow 

/ 

by means of buckets or a wheel* They are given water constantly dur¬ 
ing two or three years \ after which they need no more* Sene vegetab- 

1 

les are watered constantly* 1 * The Mughal Emperors took upon themselves 
the responsibility to provide irrigation facilities in the areas where 
rainfall was Insufficient. Besides digging canals and channels, they 
encouraged the sinking of wells* He shall discuss these measures in 
d stall later * 


During the period which preceded the advent of the Mughals ther 
was no efficient revenue administration and the prosperity of the cult 
ivator vas dependent on the goodwill of the king* The revenue was 
arbitrarily assessed at the time of each harvest and It was collected 
with severity. The belligerent forces destroyed the crops* But the 
Mughal rule provided the cultivators an atmosphere of comparative 
tranquility* The great Mortals considered that the prosperity of the 
country directly depended on the prosperity of the cultivators. Armies 
were strictly forbidden from destroying the standing crops, and they 
were not allowed to commit any transgressions while marching through 
the country* The cultivation in the PanJab completely recovered from 
its decadent condition of the Sultanate period* Many a village and 


town cropped up, 




As mentioned above, the Mughal Emperors took great inte¬ 


rest in the improvement of Irrigation*! facilities to the cultivators. 




Watt© land was reclaimed, veils were sunk, tanks were constructed and 
four canals were opened to give an impetus to agriculture* Kunshi 
sujan Hai ©rites that '•Wear Bhahpur have been taken out of this river 
(the Bavl) a royal canal which goes to the garden of ^halamar la 
tchore, a second canal which goes to the pargana of Pathan (Pathan 
a third which goes to th® Pargana of Batala and a fourth which goes 

to the pergana of Blarpatti, (Haibatpur Patti)* These canals do good 

1 

to the crops of the mahels." Among other methods of irrigation, ther 

were the Perslsn-wbeels which drew water from the wells by means of a 

chain of earthen wares fastened to a rope. This method of Irrigation 

% 

was very much prevalent when Babar conquered India* The Or eat Mughal 
always aided the peasants for digging such wells or to sink tanks* 
3*o«r%lly, in all the places of habitation there were th© common 
pastures of the agriculturists and there was no difficulty In feeding 
the eattle* 

The agriculture of th© Mughal Pan Jab, however, was handicapped 
in its human contribution. The weaker stamina of the peasant, devit¬ 
alised by under-feeding and the frequent famines gave recurring set 
back with the result that Improvement was not commensurate with the 
interest taken fehd efforts made* In the matter of the methods of 
cultivation, th© quality of the seed and th# use of improved type of 
implements, therefore, not such headway was made. It Is in this 
context that Moreland wrote, •India did not experience between 1600- 
1900 an agricultural revolution such as in some other countries 

1* adunm 3arkar,PP*l 10 

3* n ore, Dips pur and those parts, people water by mean of a 
wheel* They make two elreles of ropes long enough to suit the depth 
of the wt»©#l, fix strips of wood between them, and on these fasten 
pitchers* The ropes with the wood and attached pitchers are put 
over the well 'heel. At one end of the wheel-axle a second wheel 
is fixed, and close (qash) to It another cm an upright axle* This 
last wheel the bullock turnsi its teeth catch in th® teeth of the 
second, and thus the wheel with the pitchers is turned* A trough 
is set where the miter empties from the pitcher® acid from this the 
water is conveyed everywhere* r, (Mburntita- V->l.II t B©werldge«p.436) 



coincided with the adoption of a policy of enclosure* or followed on 

the development of the modern ocean borne eoamerce*..The changes since 

Akbar's time hare Indeed been numerous* and acme of then hare been 

Important* but they hare not sufficed to transform the system as a 

whole area at present* the plough and the ox* the millets and rice* 

the pulses and oilseeds and the whole tradition of the country side 

link us with the sixteenth century and with earlier times In the 

1 

history of the people** 

The land was cultivated by snail holder s t the substantial cap* 

itallst farmer being practically non-existent* Agricultural labour 

was generally immobile* Poor as the peasant vms v there was little to 

tempt him away from His village* so long as his village could supply 

his food* there was also a large number of landless labourers who 

were practically serfs* tied to the land* in a condition of periodical 

slavery to the cultivators who fed and clothed them in return for 

2 

their labour* 

CROPS daOVig i- the Spring harvest of the Suba of Lahore produced*idJ©at 
Cabul Vetches* Indian Vetches* Barley* Adas* Safflower* Poppy* Pothe¬ 
rbs, Linseed* Mustard seed* Araan* Peas* Carrots* onions* Fenungreek* 
Persian Water Melons* Indian Water Melons* Cummin and a Jwain and the 
Autumn harvest produced* Sugarcane (paundah)* Common sugarcane* bark 
coloured riee* Common rice* !Ult* Mash* Cotton* Moth* Cal* Turlya* 

Araan* Xndogo* Minna* Hemp* Potherbs* Kaeharah* Pan* Slngharah * Jowarl 

9 

Lahdarah*Kodaram* Mandwah* Sesame* Chamakh*Mung*Korl and turmeric* 



_ tore land *p. lbl 

la in 1806 A*t>. has given the contemporary 
picture of the province of the Panjab about the agricultural produ¬ 
ce* He says "Lahore (Panlab) Is one of the largest and most abund¬ 
ant provinces of Zndlay the rivers that are In it render It extrem¬ 
ely fertile* it yields all that is necessary for life* rice* as 
well as eorn and fruits are plentiful there* there is pretty good 
vine also and the best of all Indostan*" 

'•Moreland *PP • 7-14 * 0 *401-407 
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The Spring harvest of the Suba of Multan produced, wheat,Cabal 
fetches. Barley, Adas, safflower, Poppy, Potherbs, linseed, Mustard 
seed, ATsan, Peas, Carrots, Onions, Fengreek, Persian musk melons, 
Indian musk melons. Cumin, Kur rice and AJwain. For the purpose of 
cultivation the Punjab was divided Into revenue assessment elreles, 
details of which art given 1r Appendix-k. 

PORSTs i- the forests of the Panjab, were of two categories, the 
forests of the plains and those of the hills* For the most part the 
forests of the plains were mainly known as dry forests, growing In 
tracts of seanty rainfall and poor, sandy and often salt-impregnated 
soil* in these forests the characteristic trees were the tamarisk or 
frash, the leafless caper or karll, the jand, the van and a few 
aoaoles of the species known as kikar and babul* Forests of this typ 
interspersed with large treeless wastes, occupied extensive areas In 
the Lahore, Montgomery, Multan, Chenab, Jhelum and Rhahpur Districts* 
In the central Panjab, large tracts covered with dhak (Butea frondosa) 
were common* As these forests approached the hills, because richer In 
species and gradually blend with the deciduous forests of the lower 
Himalayas, while to the south and west they gave place to the deserts 
of Rajputana and Sindh* On the banks and Islands of rivers and where* 
ever water was near surface, the sheeshms often became gregarious* the 
Shisham (Dalbergla Sissoo) and other thornless trees were planted on 
sides of the roads and other paths* 

The Saltra (Shores robustal) was found in the small submontane 
forest of Kalesar In Aabala, in the Bilaspur state and in a few scat¬ 
tered areas in Kangra District* The rocky hills of the Salt Range and 
Kata-ohltra were In parts covered with an open forest. In which the 
Olive (Olea cuspidate) md the Phulai (Acacia modesta) were the 
principal trees* 

The hili forests fell into group# classified by their elevat¬ 
ion* Below three thousand feet were composed of scrub and bamboo, 



IT? 


which were mainly found in Kangra District* Between two thousand and 
fire hundred and five thousand feet of elevation the Chil-pin« (pirns 
long!folia) was the principal tree* These forests rare mainly found 
throughout Kangra v Kohuta tahsil of ftavalplndl District and in the 
lower portions of the valleys of Kulu # Bashahar and ths Bi la spur stmt 
Between the elevation of five thousand and eight thousand feet occur- 
red a true son# of the valuable deodar tree (Abies webbiana)j the 
spruee (Pleea Korinda) and trees of various deciduous speoles* 

Unlike today the Panjab under the Cheat Mughala was full of 
forestsy as the cultivation was not carried out based on scientific 
nethods like today) hence the forests were grown in abundance* The 
Great Mughal a had to take special Measures to protect the people frcn 
the robbers who always took shelter in those thick jungles* At least 
there were two such forests in the Panjab which wre always the places 
of refuge for the lawless and the rebels such as Lattil jungle situate 
In the Barker of Dlpalpur and the other Xehnuvan In our da spur Dlstrl 
Kunshl sujan Ral writes about the former that *In the rainy seasoay 
the rivers Blah (the Beas) and Sutlej reach the Mahal of this Barker 
and extend broad and deep for leagues together over the surface of th 
land, and all the parts of this territory crt* submerged 9 the deludge 
of Moah eeens to be acted again here every year* when the water sub¬ 
sides } so many jungles spring up all over this land t owing to the 
great moisture and dmapstessy that a pedestrian has great difficulty 
in travelling* For this reason f this country is called the lathi 
jungle* The wicked men of this lain* owing to the assistance of the 
river (which Howe in many streams by the dwellings of the inhabitan¬ 
ts of these tracts) and the shelter afforded by the impassable Jungle 9 
which is in leagues in length and breadth 9 become ambuscade? s 9 hlgh- 

• ames e 9 P * - 
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vaymen. and thieves. Hie hand of the Imperial commanders cannot reach 

1 

the chaetesiment and destruction of these people*. As regard the 
Kahnuwan v it was also a great sporting place for the Mughal ftaperors 
and the nobles. This was called 'Chhaab* which runs almost the whole 
length of the tahsil of Qurdaspur from Pandorl Bainsan on the north 
of Sheri on the south f close under the old high bank or •dhaia* § as 
it was locally tensed. 

These forests were a great source of enjoyment for the Great 
Kughalsy which they used as hunting grounds. There were many more 
hunting places in the Pan jab where the Mughal Emperors held regular 
t Q«margahs l , In 1566* Akbar v while staying at Lahore organised a 
grand battue 9 when fifty thousand beaters were employed for a month 
to drive in all the game within a space of ten miles in circumference 
Zt was again in May f 16TB when Akbar was encamped at Bhera* situated 
on the left bank of the Jhelua when in such a forest 'Qmsargah* was 
arrangedy *ln the course of which the game within a circumference ef 

about forty-fifty miles was to be ringed in by a multitude of beat* 

4 

era,* This tradition was followed by Jahangir and Shah Jah&n, The 

nobility had made hunting all tha more a fun and such hunts had beoo* 

6 

ma vary popular in the Panjab. 

All these forests were regarded as fuel and fodder reserves 
and some closed forests were opened to grafting in times of draught. 


#t viiinft 

When the Arabs stopped the transhipment of goods through the 
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Lwan that the first Ohalla-khara 
(Bloody Carnage) of the Sikhs took place in 1746, when Yahiya Xhan 9 
tha governor of Lahore had over taken the Sikhs $ seven thousand 
were killed and three thousand were taken prisoners, 
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Red Sea in the seventh century, the trade once again had to he diver* 
ted through the Bleak sea 9 Beret end Kabul* this was a welcome oppo¬ 
rtunity for the traders not only to rehabilitate their economy 9 hut 
to open up new car feats for their merchandise in India* As a result 
of this thore was a phenomenal Increase in trade and important come* 
ratal centres like aonstatinople and Kabul became the huh of activity 
and also the headquarters for soldiers of fortune* Qandhar Pass wit¬ 
nessed a continual flow of trade into India and In fact became a fort 

of conaereiai artery pimping goods from the countries in the north to 

1 

as far down as Lahore* 

The eeoond route which passed through Multan and Qandhar link¬ 
ing up India end Persia had been established during the Arab conquest* 
low both the routes began to he exploited to their fullest oapacity* 
But considering the difficulties and restrictions which traders had to 
faoe in these days of highway robberiesy open and unashamed violence 
poor means of transport and insecure lines of communication 9 it is 
indeed surprising that so many merchants and traders were still abroad 
on these routes the year round* These pilgrims of profit symbolised 
a commercial daring which In those days was a rare phodomenon* 

There was yet another route which linked India with Tibet and 
western China* It ran through the Punjab and Kashmir 9 and carried a 
vast section of trade* However 9 the king of Tibet 9 realising the 
potential dangers of a long and indefensible trade Route decided to 
seal it off* ftm invasion of his country by Shah Jahan had brought 
hone to him the idea of peralysing these trade channels* Meanwhile 
internal trade continued to flourish along the traditional rivers art 
road routes 9 practically in the same way as during the Hindu times* 

The Muslim kings particularly the greet Nughals had of course given a 
kind of solidarity to these commercial transactions 9 with the result 
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that the Imperial capital of Delhi and the provincial metropolis like 

Mai tan and Lahore expanded* the stain internal routes of the Panjab 

which uere in vogue during the reign of the (treat Mughals are dealt 

with, elsewhere, under the caption "Important Trade Routes"* 

laterally with the aeoeleration of trade;these Conneroial cent* 

res which housed from a quarter to a half million people, became in 

due course, show-windows of the last* There was an unparalleled cone* 

entratlon of wealth. In a few cities which provided an incentive to 

many a western adventurer* The capltaXa continued to attract the 

wealth and skill from the outlying areas, denuding other commercial 

towns and centres of talent and knowledge* That is why during the 

period of the Croat Mughal* the Importance of those mailer centres 

dwindled for they were progressively impoverished* 

A large variety of articles such as cotton, silk, woollen fab* 

riot, beads, yarn, indigo, salt, sugar, opium, borax, lac, sealing wax 

etc*, constituted Indian exports whilst the imports consisted largely, 

of horses^luxury goods, curious and fabulous which the Mughal rulers, 

devoted to dalliance and ostentatious display, loved to acquire* Labor 

and Multan thus emerged as the Important bustling centres of trade and 
1 

commerce* 

Despite all the progress, ooamerolal expansion was, however, 
seriously restricted* As was cornea the world over, thefts and high¬ 
way robberies were the order of the day* Conveyanoe was effected by 
means of pack-animals, as the roads were not fit for vehicles, while 
the danger of theft and violence was usually too great to permit of th 
passage of small or umprotaotad convoys* Merchants were, therefore, 
accustomed to wait at the recognised starting-points until a sufficient 
mmhar had gathered to form an effective caravan, one which would be 
able to resist attack* They had to wait for a considerable long time* 
Monrlque, for instance, having missed a caravan at Multan, found he 



would have to wait ilz months tor the next. Fortunately for him, a 

noble neii with a large following was setting out for Iran, and he was 

able to Join the party, it is thus clear that ordinary mercantile 

caravans were few and far between, as Indeed was commonly the ease in 

large parts of western Asia at that time. Isphani, the anther of Raj 

Baba, has given the real plotnre of that age more clearly. 

Bo lonely road was safe, trade earavans were set upon and life 

was held eheap. the majority of the road guards or watchmen were 

above reproach bat were unable to cope with the menace. However, » 

1 

of them stooped to blaelsaall, even Illegal levies by the local govern 
ors were the order of the day. The merchants could in no way lessan 
the extent and nature of these underhand taxes, of course, to recoup 
their losses, they charged exorbitant prices for these goods, but in 
the long run the traders and produears of commodities continued to 
suffer. This had, to speak generally, a erlppUng effect on trade 
and industry. 

The situation was further aggravated by the gratuitous incur* 
slons of the agents of the governors into the field of business* Mar* 
chandlsa was suddenly forfeited at uneconomic price#, leaving the bew* 
ildered traders in a juandry. By any means the sygtem of state levies 
was neither uniform nor Just, some traders who had influence could 
always oontravsna or by-pass local laws* Thus, the entire trading 
enterprise was uncertain and irrational. Prices were determined on an 

ad-hoe basis and therefore fluctuated according to the vagaries of 

9 

fortune. 

Ac regards the internal trade, PanJab was aelf-sufflcleat In 
almost every reepeet. It had always enough to spend in and to eand 
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oat* The *Banjarms' carried on the business of conveying the surplus 

produce from one S&rkar to another Barker of the province on a fairly 

large scale* It is act possible to give an exact estimate of the 

volume of internal trade 9 but a fairly correct idea can be conveyed 

by saying that villages under their respective headquarters of the 

Sarkars* with their Hand!* (markets). were brisk centres of trade 

1 

where exchanges of oommodltles took plaoe in peaoelVtl times* the tra 
ding castes cere the Khatris in the centre and the north 9 the Banias 
in the east* and the Aroras in the vest* the village trader was the 
collecting end distributing agent, tut he almost always combined money 
with shopkeeping* nearly every cultivator mas his allent, and to him 
much of the agricultural produce of the village was handed over at a 
low price § be liquidate debts which had sometimes accumulated for 
generations* 

D. imxraTRg 

the produce of the villages l*e* food and clothes was mainly 
eons «ed by the villagers themselves* fvets the towns dspended for 
most of their supplies on the country surrounding them. Agricultural 
manufactures were essentially primitive* the preparation of flour 
and wheat was 9 in general 9 a purely domestic undertaking* Our (Holla* 
set) was extracted from sugarcane 9 in village presses and furnaces of 
the type which are still generally prevalent 9 in the Punjab* the 

8 

neighbourhood of Lahore produced a costly fora of •Our* known as oand 
the biggest industrial o«atr© in the province was Lahore* the 
factories of Lahore turned out many masterpiece a of workmanship* Sha* 
wls of spoolal texture, 'Mayan' and carpets of superior quality wero 

1* o * . *PP* 1 

3, a t who visited India in however,has mentioned as below 

with regard to the manufactures in the province of the Punjab* Ho 
says **there are in the towns naan features not only of all sorts of 
painted clothes 9 but also of every thing else that Is wrought in the 
Indies 9 a»d indeed according to the account of my India it brings in¬ 
to the great Mughal above thirty seven millions a year which is a 
groat argument of the frulttalnese*" 


prepared at Lahore In addition to eras and ammunition* "Lahore is 
by far the largest eity in the east" says De Last, who visited Lahore 

i 

in 1531* According to Kunshi Sujaa Balt "Bajwara near Hoshlarpnrt 

was famous for its cloth* especially for salts of Adhars* deriah* 

paneh tolls* Jhoaa white Cher a* and gold embroidered fotas* At Salt* 

anpur 9 in the Jalandhar Doab* were manufactured Chhint 9 dolai 9 and 

embroidered clothes of a fine order 9 embroidered cloth, especially 

baftas 9 eharlah fotah 9 sosanl 9 adoka* table clothes 9 tray covers and 

•nail tents and weapons such as the Jenadhars Katari and lance* At 

(ha J rat were manufactured sword § t Jamdharas 9 and embroidered cloth* 

A spioeles of horse resembling the Arab was also reared there tome 

of then selling for a thousand rupees each. Hear the salt mines of 

Shamasabad 9 trays 9 dishes* lamps and other fancy articles of rock 

3 

salt were made* 

Oil pressing and cotton ginning were carried on by the 


primitive methods tdaich are still to be seen in villages* Spirits 
were widely distilled from sugar by primitive methods* in spite of 
repoated edicts issued by the Mughal Baperors* Forests and Jungles 
were numerous and consequently villagers generally had a better supply 
of fire*wood and timber than what is now possible* Iren and copper 
continued to be worked in the Himalayas* but the prosperity of these 
industries depended on the local supply of fuel for melting* Salt 


was mined in the salt ranges* and was taxed like everything else* 

3 

Handicrafts gsnerally were characterised by variety and skill rather 
than economic importance* Many of the craft amen who catered to the 
tastes of the ruling classes at Lahore or Delhi showed skill and 


production 


part of 


value of their products was due to the cost of the material rather than 


t 
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of the metal and wood work bgr tho nail demand for furniture* Leather 

working was not a prominent Industry, shoes being not so cosaaonly 

worn, Saddles were mainly made of cloth and the halters of rope. 

Horses were seldom used as beasts of burden* 

Paper was made by hand and this was carried on in the Jails* 

•flood paper is manufactured in this tote (Siallcot), especially the 

Mansinghi paper and silken paper of very good texture t white 9 olean 

1 

and durable* These are exported in all directions? Brass had replaced 

earthen ware, but the nusber of the potters caste who later took to 

agriculture testifies to the relatively greater importance of the 

industry at that time* The ships and boats used in the Indus and 

3 

other rivers of the Panjsb were manufactured at Lahore* 

Building as an Industry was not popular at all* The ruling ela* 
sees occasionally spent vast sums on small mud forts 9 mosques and 
tombs which were allowed to go to ruin by their successors* They lived 
for the most part rather in tents than in palaces, craftsmen were paid 
meagre salaries and were liable to ill treatment by the ruling classes 
and such conditions were bound to act as a deterrant to the production 
of superior quality of work* Textile industries were more important 9 
as evidenced by the large number of the weaver caste. Silk stuffs were 
widely worn by the upper classes, and the fashion of the times prescr- 
ibed an extensive wardrobe for any one who desired to move in good 
soelety. Silk weaving was carried on at Lahore, where Akbar, who had a 
special liking for it v established an imperial workshop* But here again 
the Industry was handicapped by the poverty of the workers* Though 
each man worked for himself, he was financially dependent on a middle 
man, who advanced the price of the raw material and took over the 
finished articles at h4e own valuation, leaving the worker a scanty 
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livelihood. The degradation of the artisan vas to sene extent retarded 

by the Imperial workshops t hot generally speaking the actual producer 

In industry, as in agriculture, had to live on a miserable pittance! 

the main profit of his work being as horded in the on® case by middle- 

1 

man, as in the other by the money-lender and the state official. 

The condition of skilled artisans in the lrtdlgeneous industries 

% 

such as oarpet-weavers, leather-workers, brass-workers and other such 
professions vas not satisfactory* The capitalists in some- trade centre 
safeguarded their Interests by a trade practice, according to which, 
when an artisan left one employer for another, the second (employer vas 
held to bn liable to th« first to the extent of all advances received, 
and the thraldom of the artisan to the second employer was maintained* 
The hereditary nature of many caste industries, and the tradition of 
preserving the trade secrets within the trade caste was another impe¬ 
diment in the way of the uplift of this class. 



Abdul Pad makes a mention in Ain-i-Akbarl of copper and Iron 
mines at Handl and Suket now in the Himachal Pradesh. Copper was melt¬ 
ed in considerable quantities in various parts of the outer Himalayas 
in Kulu, where a killas-like rook persists along the whole range, and 
was known to be copper-bearing. Veins of galena and of copper pyrites 
occurred in the Lower Himalayas in Kulu and in Simla Hill states} and 
stlbnlte was found in the shlgrl in the valley of the Chandra river In 


Iron was found In Kangra District at several points along the 
Dhola Dhar (the white range) In the form of crystals of magnetic oxide 
of iron lmbeded in decomposed and friable mica schists. The supply vas 
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practically inesfcaustible. Iron nines mte also worked at Kot Xhat la 

1 

Simla and in the Bill states of Jubbal, Bashahr, Hand! and SQkit*3lnHf 
area p»smii« 4 several iron mines* bat Unis wire not worked owing to 


their inaccessibility. 

\ 

There ware (parries at Bakhll in Mandl, near Kanhiara in tCangra 
District 9 and throughout *ulu, which turned out a good quality; and 
Salt mine at Dhankot on the Indue; at Hakhiala and ihesimeabad* But Mun» 
shi lujan Hal Shandarl mentions the later places only and he gives a 
long account of the rock of salt near shaaaeabad and the names of the 
beet sines the modern Xheora Mines* The bede of salt, of the Salt 
Range from which the range derives its name, occur in the shape of sol* 
Id rock on the slopes of this table land 9 and fra* the largest known 


deposits In the world* The mineral was quarried at the village of Kheo 
a few ailes north-east of find Dadan than, at Iforpur in Jhelum District 
at w&raha In nhahpur District,and at Kalabagh in Mianvali District* 

Wo loam frees Ain-i~Akbarl that the merchants purchased rock salt 
from the nines at V5 to pies a naund, the lord charged a royalty of 
four annas on each porter of salt, l*e. on 1* Baund s| and the state 
levied a duty of 13| pies on every si&und. Thus, a Maund of salt at the 
pit »outh cost in all from five annas If pies to five annas pies, 
a little less than 5| annas on an average was the cost price of rock 
salt in Akbar*s reign. 

There was also a quarry of sweet li»« in this region 9 says 3u#an 
Rai Bhandarl.In Jaswu there was a nine of tin* (travel was taken from the 
stress Tavi and by eattlng It on fir a, tin of unparalleled whiteness, 
hardness and durability was ssde*Xn sobs places in the northern Mount¬ 
ains there were mines of eopper,brass and iron, which also yielded rev¬ 
enue to the Mughal government* In certain river a, especially the Beas end 
the Jhalas 9 gold was obtained by wailing sand or panning* 
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Ths Muslin rulers attached great Importunes to education* their 
(prophet had taught then that it vat better to edueate one's child th 
to fire gold In charity* To every Muslin t the attainment of knovledge 
is ordained by religion* K smart Muhammad had said •‘Knowledge should b 
sought free the cradle to the grave sold should be enquired even if 
has to go to China** 1 

Most of the Muslin aonarohs and also the Mughal Bsperors, were 
great patrons of learning* Their love of learning is quite evident 
from the fact that their courts were adorned with scholars of great 
erudition* although during the reign of the dr eat Mughals t there vae 
no regular department of public Instruction, yet there is evidence to 
show that they had a department which looked after religion and educe* 
tlon. The educational institutions were particularly looked upon with 
respect and liberally subsidised* There were great centres of learning 
such as Lahore* tJoh, Thatta, Sialkot, Batala* Dipalpur, Pakpattan* 
Multan* sms ana* Sunset, Jullundur, sirhind, <usbala. Thane sar, Panlpat, 
Sultanpur, Bajvara and also some small centres spread all over the 
Panjab, where thousands of people thronged to quench their thirst for 
knowledge* sometimes large enough grants were set apart to run these 
educational institutions by the Mughal asporors* 

The Mughal Saperora opened echo £le in various parts of India 
and sought to supplement their achievej@nt« by extensive patronage of 
literary work* There are hardly any appreciable records to give the 
detailed information about these schools, colleges and seminaries run 
by the Mughal Oovemment in the Panjab* The Mughal Emperors not only 
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eneouraged th« study and cultivation of higher art 9 literature and 
philoaophUs 1*y their literal grants and rewards to tha deserving men 
but also foundod a good a any spools and colleges, and gars adoq(uato 
endowments for their upkeep In addition to the regular grants by whi 
the religious schools in the mosques and in the houses of the 'Qasis 1 
were maintained in every town and village* It was also due to their 
efforts for the eause of the spread of education that the paper was 
first introduced into India from Saaarqamd, where there was a big 
Manufactory of it, and a number of factories were set up In India, the 
chief being at Slalkot* this was indeed one of th# most material cont¬ 
ributions made by the Cireat Mughal a to the progress of education in 
1 

India* 

Babar and Humayun did not have much time to take up the cause 

of education as their roign mostly remained unsettled* However, they 

patronised all the chief centres of learning which existed before the 

advent of the Great Mughals* Sher 'hah Suri also established a school 

3 

at Barnaul* 

Akbar was deeply interested in the promotion of education to 
which he had given special Impetus, especially during his fourteen 
years* stay In th* Panjab from 1885 to 1S88* Hot only were the educa¬ 
tional institutions provided with renowned professors, but the entire 
system of education was reformed. **We see In Akbar, perhaps for the 
first time in Muslim history, a Muslim monarch sincerely eager to 
further the education of Muhammadans and Hindus alike* we also notice 

for the first time the Hindus and Muhammadans studying in the same 

3 

schools, and colleges** Persian was made a compulsory subject for all 
Female education was not neglected. Akbar laid down some very definite 
instructions as to the method of teaching in schools in order to save 
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the grtat wtiste of tins involved In the methods which were then in 

vogue* the teacher* were called upon to teach their pupil* first by 

practice in writing and then by making thee commit to memory some 

moral sayings and precepts* Abul Fa*l says that "care Is to be taken 

that fee learns to understand every tiling himself| but the teacher may 

1 

assist him a little*” 

The following subjects were prescribed by Akbar as essential 
for every one to study according to the needs of the tlaej (1) Morals 
and Social behaviour* (9) Arithmetic* (3) Rotations of numbers* (4) 
Agriculture* (3) Mensuration. (6) Qeometary* (7) Astronomy* (3) The 
Selenee of foretelling* (9) Bouse hold.(10) Buies of Government* (11) 
Medicine* (19) Logie* (23) The Tabl (Medical), Blyaxl (Mathematics) 
and Xlahl (Science of Divinity)* (14) History* Those people, who stud¬ 
ied Sanskrit were required to study (1) Grammar* (9) Philology. (3) 

% 

Logic* (4) Pedant and Patanjali* In fact during the Mughal period, 
education was diffused through three-fold means (1) Schools (3)Kosques 
and Monasteries and (3) private houses typifying three forms of eduoa- 
tioa vi*,, University, primary and Domestic, All the above-mentioned 
subjects were compulsory for the University scholars studying in big 
centres. 

The initiative taken by Akbar had provided a scope for indivi¬ 
dual and private enterprise also* In the reign of Jahangir there were 
schools in almost every village and town, which were certainly not 
government aided. They had come into being through local and private 
efforts. Moreover, education was afterwards considered quite outside 
the aoope of temporal activities. It was a profession reserved for 
religious recluses who imparted it free or at nominal charges* "There 
was also in Lahore a Mission school started by the Fathers under the 
patronage of the government for giving instruction to the sons of the 
nobles, " 

• * 



The sane trend ooniiou.t»d during the reign of Otish Jahan rather 
with nor# vigour and education flourished like an/ other tiling in the 
Punjab* Institution* conducted by Huai Ik holymen smahroomcd during 
this period in most of the towns* 

During the reign of Aurangseb, education in the Panjab contin¬ 
ued as before* Muslim schools were prominent because they enjoyed the 
royal grants and other privileges, whereas the non-Muslim schools had 
to depend on their private meagre resources due to Aurangc#b*s staun¬ 
ch religious policy* Nearly all the Muslim schools used to be eonrie- 

T. 

cted with mosques, idler# teaching of the Quran was the main subject* 

The/ also gave instruction in the Persian classics* In Aurangseb** 

1 

<JK/a, gialtot and Thatta became all important centres of edification* 
According to Kuashi mijan Hal, 'the city of Thatta was famous for 
learning Theology, Philology anti Politics, mid both the cities of 
dialkot and Thatta had above four hundred schools and colleges for 

a 

training up young men in those parts of learning* 0 

There existed separate ♦Maktabs* for the education of girls, 
but usually they received their education In the sane schools where 
the boys did, of course, up to the primary standard when sexual cons¬ 
ciousness hud not yet awakened, and after that they were segregated 
from them and given their education either privately or in the schoo¬ 
ls specially provided for then* The daughter 3 of the nobles ware 
given higher education in their own houses by learned ladies or old 
men of tried morals employed for the purpose* After acquiring primtey 
education in the 'Maktabs* meant for the® or at home, the girls used 
to be further educated by seme elderly ladies of proved piety la 
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deathstie science, l.e., cooking, spinning, toning and looking after 

the iwag* Proper arrangements were Bade for the instruction of girl* 

in house-hold affaire and the subject loosed largely in ourrioulta 

1 

designed for then* 

Teohnioal education was given in KarMianas (workshops) of 

apprenticeship. The boys who did not attend a •Maktab* or a ‘Madrasa* 

were sent to these workshops for resolving necessary training in arts 

and crafts. The trading classes Maintained their own schools for the 

instruction of their children in the rudiments of the three R*s and 

made suitable arrangesents for the pronotion of their knowledge in 

business and accounts. Such schools have survived even to our own t 

•I* The fact that arts and crafts, industries and commerce flourished 

abundantly in Muslin India points to the existence of a good system 

2 

of technical education. 



Sonina was considered to be the greatest centre of Muslin lear¬ 


ning before Babar appeared in tee Panjab. This place was called tee 
Mecca of India because it happened to be the residence of seme renow¬ 
ned Arable and Persian scholars. Here the Muslim edicts were finally 
expounded. Languages, other than Persian and Arabia, were usually 
neglscted and it was to tee development of these two teat the Sultans 
of Delhi contributed greatly. With tee appearance of the Great Mughals 
on tee soene a great renaissance occurred in tee field of education, 
in which other languages besides Mrable and Persian were encouraged 
enormously. The credit of this renaissance goes to Akbar, who wanted 
to be the king of all Indians and thus treated all languages at par 
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of India* 


La.Saoana was formed a province 
Khalil flike the province of Lahore and Multan .( History 
,III,Elliot and Dawson,P.115) 


and contributed greatly to the development of all languages. the rei 
of the Or eat Mughals Is called the golden period of the Persian lang¬ 
uage* Every scholar of arable was adept In Persian* 

Persian literature of this period may be placed tinder four 
heads vis., (D Translations from Sanskrit (3) poetry (3) History (4) 
Commentaries and other works* Many Muslin scholars, poets, teachers 
and commentators who did a lot for the all round development of Pers¬ 
ian literature flour 1 idled during this period* Amongst others the fol¬ 
lowing nones may be mentioned with distinction* 

(1) tula Todar Mal t- Raja Todar Mai was a Tandon Khatrl of Chlnlot« 

In Jhani 01 strict 9 33 miles frera Lyalpur, a town of considerable anti 
quity, believed to have been founded about the time diet Lahore ease 
into being* Be was the most trusted nan of sher Shah and later Joined 
the service of ikbar, under whom he earned a great name as a general 9 
a statesman, a finanoer and a reformer In revenue administration* 

Baja todar Mil was the first patron of /tertian language 1& 
the real sense of the word, and gave it regal status for the first 
time in this country* The most Important reform introduced by Todar 
Mai was tee change in the language and tee characters used for tee 
revenue accounts* previously these were maintained in Hindi by Hindu 
Muharrlra* todar Mai ordered. In 990 a*H*(1383 a.B*) , that all govern¬ 
ment accounts should henceforth be written In Persian* He thus forced 
his oo-rellglonists to learn the court language of their rulers - a 
circumstance teleh stands a good comparison with tee introduction of 

the English language in the courts of India* The study of Persian, 

3 

therefore, became necessary for its pecuniary advantages* 

Raja Todar Mai was a great scholar of Persian and Arabic* I!is 
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mastery over Arabic is established from the fact that ha used Arabia 

words and phrases spontaneously in his work entitled Xhuxin-Aarar 

therein he has quoted idiomatic prases fro® the Al~quran* In his *or 

Khasin-Asrar, the Baja display s a wonderful flight of imagination and 

the style is libra and ornate and exhibits mastery over the art of 

composition. His second work in Persian was Todran* He also translate 

ed Bhagvad Pur an into Persian and his last work was Ri#ala*dar*Fan-i* 

1 

Stagy a treatise on arithmetic* 

(3) 3 aw id Abdallah aultannurl i-Abdullah was the resident of Bultanpn 

generally known as sultanpur Lodi which is now a town in Kapurthala 

District* He was the greatest scholar of arable and Persian of his 

age* He was famous for his learning and accomplishments 9 and became 

celebrated under the title of Shaikh*!*!slami in the reign of Islam 

Shah and enjoyed the surname of Matt)dum<4tl«tfulk in the reigns of 

3 

Humayun and Akbar* He died in 900 a#H . (1683 A.').) • 

Abdullah was a scholar of AsuKy 5 /) , Fiqah( 2 *) md History* 

As regards his works he wrote lsmat-1-Anblya and a commentary to 
Shsmall•ul'Habl in Persian* 

(3) 3«« adullab Khan i* Sa’adullah Khan was Thai* by east# and a rest- 
denieof village Pitraki, in Chiniot, in Jhang District* His father 
was a Jftt and the family lived in great privation* At ag early age he 
came to Lahore and lived in mosques where he persecuted his studies* 
After some years he went to Delhi where he got further education from 
some great scholars of the capital* He attracted the attention of 
Shah Jahan y who raised him to the rank of the chief Dewan of the 
State* To quote Ibn-1-Hasan, *Sa c adullah Khan was deoidely the most 
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Jahan** His works which wore mainly based on intolleotual reasoning 

a 

*r« not available theso days* 

(4) anion ftal m«w<i*ri«- sujan Rai Shandarl, a rosldoat of Ratal** 
Dlstrlet Gurdaspnr* was a groat scholar of Persian prose. Ho wrote* 

Khu lasat~ut-?awarikh In the 40th year of the reign of AUrangseb eorr«* 
os ponding in 1107 a*H* (1695-96 i ( D«) and spent two years to oompleto 
it. It is written in elegant Persian 9 replenished with metaphors and 
quotations of appropriate verses* As regards the subject natter the 
book may b®» divided into three partes 

(a) The Geography of India during the reign of Snperor Aurangseb* 

(b) the History of the rajas of India from the time of JUdhishtar 
Pandu to the reign of Hal Pishaura. 

< c) The History of the Muslim Emperors from the time of Haslr-ud-din 
Subuktagln until the reign of Bsperor Aurangseb* 

Kbul*sat-ut-Tavarikh is probably the first anolent history* 
wherein the narrative of the Muslim Emperors has been written by a 

Hindu* the deserlptlon of tho Pan jab and referenoes to the sittts 

4 

form a vary valuable part of the work* 

(5) Shander ft /rn «i>^m*ai« Chandor Hhan was born at Lahore and was a 
man of great literary attainments* He was a poet of Persian and his 
pen nine was Brahman* He entered the servlee of Mir Abdul Karim, the 
superintendent of buildings at Lahore and later joined the servlee of 
Amlr-ul-ttsara Afsal Khan* He presented hie best work Ohahar Chaman* on 
the festival of Ban Hose at Slrhlnd to 'lhah Jahan, for this the Emper¬ 
or honoured him with the high title of Munshl<*Ks-2aman* His main works 
area- (i) Chahar Chaman* (11) Kunshi&t-i-Rrahaa&n, (ill) Onldasta v 
(lv) Tuhfat-ul-Anwar, (v) Karnama* (vi) TUhfa-ul-Pusha* (vii) Majma-ul 
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Fusil a, and (Till) TUhfa-ul-Avad* 

Chahar Chaaan la divided into four parts, the first gives 
oartain public events of Shah Jahan's r«lgn 9 the second describes 
contemporary Zndla 9 the third records some personal anoedots of his 
life, and the fourth includes some vise saws, his autobiography, and 
some letters of his out* In;ha~l-flr ahawan represented a very popular 
collection of letters giving useful information about the reign of 
ah ah J shaft* 

C hander Bhan Brahman was a poet possessing tolerant dlsposltlo 
and wide outlook* He could write both prose arid poetry with equal 
elegance* If credit oan be given to any Persian writer for having 
absorbed and reproduced the style of Abul Fail, undoubtedly it would 
go to Chander Bhan* His work Chahar Chaman is an outstanding instance 
of what ornate and embellished prose oan be* 

(6) Abdul Hamid hahori i*. Abdul Hamid Labor! was born at Lahore but 
later had settled at Thatta* He was the student of *bul Pail and thus 
picked up his very style* He was a sound scholar of Persian prose whom 
Shah Jahan appointed as Court Historian probably in 1643* Shah Jthan 
wanted a comprehensive history of his reign to be written after the 
style of Akbarnama, of abdul Fasl. Abdul Hamid was already on tho 
decline of his age when he undertook writing of Badshahnama popularly 
known as Shah Jahaa-euwa and completed It on November 9,1648. He did 
on August 30, 1664* 

Lahori*a Badsh&hnama covers the first twenty years* of Shah 
JTahan* s reign* He adopted the style of Abul Fasl* The real value of 
this work lies in the second part, which records the events of the 

a 

second oyole* 




(7) «■ Slalkot vm ii imt a«at of learning and there was a 
collage in yhlch vary learned teachers of Persian^ and Arabic Impart* 

V 

ad aducation oa all subjects and the students vara attracted fro* far 
and aaar to join* It vas on account of the reputation of this «Madra 
sa* that Maulana Kmaal, getting angry with Husain, the governor of 
Kashmir, cane to sialtot in 071 a.H. (1064 4*D*) and joined the coll* 
age as a teacher and taught the students* Kami vas a natter of Pare! 
on and Arable both and vas a very good speaker* 

(8) Mullah Ah dai w*h Ui sialtotj. i* Nullah Slalkotl vaa a great scholar, 
author and ccmmentetor* For sixty years he gave instruction to the 
people and his fate for learning spread throughout India* He vrote 
many works in Persian which have bacons rare, rather almost extinct* 

Ha vas a graat Philosopher and Theologian* His chiaf vorks ara common* 
t aria s on Bysavl Nukaddinat Arba* tala/a j , Hut aval, Shah Moaf 1qua, 
Shssisa, Akayad Nullah Jalal and Hlksal-ul-On. Ha dlad in 1686* 

la tha words of sujan Rai Hhandarl* *fhe Mullah vaa the most 
accomplished of the accomplished, the met perfect of scholars, the 
manifestation of the upright nature, the ooean of the vaves of learn* 
lag and par faction, tha man of unrivalled accompli ahsumts and bane* 
fleaaoa - apraad learning still furthar* hr writing marginal comment* 
arias on soma books, ha interpreted tha aaanitsg of difficult pas sagas* 
Tha pupils who joined his biassed school from far and near, attained 
too many accomplishments* khan ha pas sad away, that leader of tha man 
of (Sod and guide of the creatures of the Deity, Maulvi Abdulla* the 
second sea of the saved soul (Abdul Hakim), engaged himself in inert* 
aslag tha glory of tha school and in guiding tha pupils* Ha made his 
interna), virtues match his external learning and his religious poverty 
the close associate of his scholarship* As ha promoted tweeter maimers 
and acted as the guide of all olaeees of men, this great man was star* 
named *the Imam of the Age** He passed on to the sternal world in the 
36th year of Alamglr* s reign (1663 A*D»)**8 

• yarn! I»ahori vas a graat poet of Par sigh* He 

vas a teacher also, but unfortunately his works are not available 

\ 

anywhere* 
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Muaahl Bar Karan, son of Mathra 
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had compiled hla famous work «Xnsha-l«4!ar Karan" 9 between 1094 and 
1690* Xts ohlaf interest lias in its presenting official forms of 
Latter a of Appointment thereby throwing light on the functions of dif 
farant officials and Mughal administrative practices* Xt is written 
in Persian prose* 

Thera war® amt? nor# minor Sufi saints who ware primarily great 
scholars of Persian and Arabic, and ware controlling various seats of 
learning (Khanqahs), They learnt and taught these languages and pram* 
chad Islamic Theology* In the theory of knowledge they discarded the 
ultimate authority of reason 9 and mad# direct realisation like the 
Samadhis of the Hindu*, the proof religion* Like the Hindu Philosoph¬ 
ers, they argued that through ordinary means of knowlodge man can know 
only the relative, and as Qod is absolute, he cannot gain any positive 
knowledge of His qualities or nature* He must, therefore, depend upon 
revelation - prophetic or personal - to obtain that knowledge* They 
further taught that it was possible to know cod because (Sod* s nature 
was not different In essence from that of man 9 and that the human soil 
partook of the divine and would after death return to its divine sour 
This was the theme of the works of the Sufi poets who wrote in Persian 
poetry and prose during the period under our study* The writer has 
spared no effort to find out their Individual works in various librar¬ 
ies such as The Khuda BaVdiah Oriental Public Library Banklptir, Patna 9 
national Library f Caleutta 9 Asiatic society of Bengal, Calcutta 9 PanJab 
State Archives 9 Patlala 9 and the national Archives of Xndla 9 Delhi 9 but 
all In vain* Consequently, their names only can be given below such as 
Syed Muhammad, Kamil Shah 9 Shaikh Husain, shah shams-ud-din, Mian Hatha 
Shah Abul Ma*all, Mian Mir, Maskin $iah t shah Charagh, Khawaja Hajl 
Jamal, Shah Dargahi, Shah Sharaf, Shah Anayat Qadrl, Muhammad Chous, 
Abdulla Shah Baloch, All Shah Qadrl, Shah Kaku and Muhammad Salim,(All 
residents of Lahore)• shaikh Shams-ud-din, Jalal-tid-dln, Shalld* shibli, 



i m 

Abdul K«rii| Shaikh Imam» Hism-ad-dln and shah All (?anlpat) 9 Shad 
Ahmed usd Jalal-ud-dln (Thanesar) and shaikh Muhammad Qadlr (Batala) • 
and Bullahe Shah (Kasur) * All of them richly contributed to Persian 
literature* 

The Panjab has regained unrivalled for the number of Its Safi 
shrines, vhiah could he seen everywhere si tasted at distend* of about 
a mile or two from one another* There was hardly a shrine which did 
not possess some traditional verse of Its own* It was noble, pious v 
and sweet poetry which Inspired search of Divine Love, and cemented 
the Hindu«Musiim unity* With the lapse of time, the Sufism and the 
Hindu Pendants ultimately met at one common target of their communioa 
with Ood, and it was the common vehicle of spiritual approach to <9od 
that brought than nearer to each other* 

Chru Hanak was a pioneer in patronising Persian, who gave plane 

to a few by mis in Persian in the Adi Oranth. Ouiu Oobind Singh wrote 

Zafarnmsa In pure Persian* Shai Hand Lai 'Soya* wrote • Diwan-i-Ooya 1 

in Persian* It is a solid proof of the contribution of the Sikhs if 

proof were needed to Persian literature and openly refutes the charge 

of Dr*Sa/fld Abdulla who says *The Sikhs did not contribute to Persian 

1 

but only patronised Panjabi* 1 * 

Arabic was the religious language of Muslims* TO contribute to 
its development was incumbent on every pious Muslim* Xn order to atta 
in salvation it was neesssary for a Muslim to learn Arabic, because 
without learning this language t it was not possible for him to read 
the Quran* During the reign of the Or eat Mughal*, great stresa was 
laid on the study of the Quran* It was commented upon and translated 
by many parsons* Mauiana Abdulla Sultanpurl as stated above was a 

a 

great scholar of Arablo* 



The real contribution of the Or oat Mughals la the Urdu langu 
Urdu la a Turkish word which aeons a military c»p* It la a Ratter of 
common knowledge that people In a military ©amp hailing from various 
parts of the country and speaking different languages and dialects 
blend themselves into one unit and after a long association among th 
selves, they adopt one another*s words and phrases ultimately leading 
to the creation of a new language* Urdu language, a produet of millta* 
ry ©amp la thus a mixture of Persians Arable, Turkish, Hindi and some 
other languages* It is a common spoken dialect, that emerged as a 
consequence of ooataet between the foreign Turks and other Central 
Aslan Kuslims on the one hand mid the Indiana on the other hand during 
the period of the Sultanate of Delhi (1306*11138) or a little earlier* 
But it remained in * fluid condition for nearly two hundred years and 
attained the status of a written language during the reign of the 
Great Mughals* It was originally called £ahaa~l~Blndwi (the Indian 
language) and subsequently got the name of Urdu* 

While determining the origin of Urdu and the reasons for its 

e 

coning into being, various erlties have expressed dtfatMMt views* Aeeo 
ding to Maul&na Muhammad Husain Asad, it emerged from Brijbhasha dia¬ 
lect of western Hindi* HafJLs Mahmud ahirani author of the *Pan)ab Men 
Urdu* holds the view that Urdu grew out of contact between Panjabi and 
Slndhi on the one hand and Persian on the other* Bat Dr*Hasud Husain 
of Aligarh University has recently propounded a theory that the spoken 
language of Delhi In the early days of the Sultanate was Harlani* For 
the first time, Shaikh Parid-ud-dln GanJ-i-Shakar collected Hindwi 
words for the repetition of God’s name (Zikr). Many a Muslim mystic 
rendered into this mixed language acme popular works of love and 
romance* The saints of the Biakti movement also contributed greatly tc 
the evolution of Hindi * Urdu language* Like the Sufis they made use 


of Hindvi as thi madlua of their expression and not Sanskrit which 
could not be understood by the coesaon people* Gradually this language 
developed into a literary fora and assumed the title of the lingo*** 
franca of India* "Originally it was an offspring of Hindi Prakrits bn 
under a long and sustained influence of spoken Persian its vocabulary 

gradually softened itself until it earn to acquire the present for* 

1 

and texture*" According to another quotation "the influence of Persi¬ 
an education on the Hindus soon shoved itself v in the language of the 
people* A new dialect formed itself 9 the language which we now-*a-days 
call Urdu or Hindustani* the share of the Hindus in the foraatlon and 
perfection of this new dialect is, we believe 9 greater than historians 
and scholars are generally willing to admit* the origin of Urdu and 
the tine in which it arose, will appear in a new light when viewed in 
connection with the progress of the Hindus in the study of the Persian 
language | and the question which has occasionally been put| why did 
not Urdu form itself before seme to us completely answered*" It aro 
when one of the great results of this mutually reolprooal understandl* 
mg and intercourse 9 facilitated by the liberal educational policy of 
Muslim Kings 9 was the creation of a new language, Urdu-the off-spring 
of Persian and Hindi.•, which in course of time superseded its parents 
and became the lingua*franoa* that it is foreign to the soli and must 
bo got rid of on that score, is wholly erroneous and betrays an utter 
Ignorance of Xndo-X elastic cultural history* the real place of Urdu in 
the culture of the country Is admirably sot forth by a fairwainded 
Hindi scholar in the following words "Almost every work in Xndo-PersUn 
literature contains large meber of words of Indian origin, and thous¬ 
ands of Porslan words becamo naturalised in every Indian vernacular 
language* The mingling of Persian, Arabic and Turkish words and ldoae 
with languages and concepts of Sanskrltlo origin la extremely lntares 
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lag frm the philological point of view, end this coordination of 

« 

unknowns re salted in the origin of the beautiful Urdu language* that 
language in itself symbolised the reconciliation of the hitherto lrr 
eoonellable and Mutually hostile types of civilisation represented b 
Hindulan and I slam* * 


The intellectual* commercial and soelal intercourse of the 

various eonuainities coupled with the hearty welcome of the Hindus sad 

Urdu a very popular language of India* The language» developed by the 

combined efforts of both Hindus and Muslins, can now boast of a fair* 

ly wide and varied literature of its own both in poetry and prose* It 

is a common heritage of both the ooanimitles and It would be equally 

3 

unfair for either to subject It to a gtep-wotherly treatment* 

The following Ur At poets of the Punjab contributed a lot tewar 
ds the development of this language* Maulena Muhammad Afaal of Panlpa 
who died in IBM (1035 a.H*) wrote *Bara Mah* generally known as 


Mukat«Hahanl| Shaikh Usman of yulluadur was a famous poet of Ur At, 


was the contemporary of shah Jahan. Munshl Mali Kan wrote one Masnavi 


in Urdu* Rasir All Slrhindl was a poet of fane; Muhammad Afsal Lahorl 
wrote poetry and Shaikh Abul Far j was a well known Urdu poet* Muhaama 
Fmsll of Batala was born In 2068 (1079 A*H.) and wrote about forty 
books in Urdu and Persian* Musa was the contemporary of Muhammad Fasil 
of Batala and Shaikh MUhaamad Stir of 3atala was another Urdu writer 


who wrote Munajat* The works of these poets are almost extinct and 


thus cannot be commented upon* 



SarUest phase of Panjabi literature synchronises with the 


• * anujry , ,P* 

3* Z ve always looked upon Urdu not as a language and as a Medium of 
culture - as a cannon heritage of both the communities (Hindus and 
Muslins)* - Rt.Hon*3ir TeJ Bahadur Sapru "Urdu is a language of 
polite intercourse* Zt is heritage to whose present-day vitality and 
richness both Hindus and Muslins have contributed" - Hon*Sir Oirja 
Shankar Hajpal* 
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tiati in which the modern Indian group of Indo-Aryan languages was 
shaping itself into distinct independent languages* This period way he 
treated as spread over eighth to middle of fifteenth centuries* 4 
major part of the literary product of this period has been irretriev¬ 
ably lost to posterity, partly thanks to politieal uncertainlties of 
the time a and mainly because of the vandalism of the invading hordes 
from north-west* Many a missing link still remain to be provided to 
fill gaps in the literary history of this period* The subtle beauty 
of the literary composition of Shaikh Farid <1173-1306 a.D*> most 

explicitly envisage the presence of irfmt Dr .Mohan Singh calls "a 

1 

pretty long pre-Manak Age of Panjabi Literature." 

A perusal of the works of Sure Oor&kh Hath (340-1031) and many 
of his followers like Charpat Math, Chawraagl Math and ftatan Math who 
thrived In northern India during ninth and tenth and eleventh centur¬ 
ies and th#lr contemporary Adheman author of Smneh-Easo (Samdesh) pro* 
vldes ample proof of this activity in the fora of their use of a numb¬ 
er of distinctive Panjabi word-forms and verb-formations. Punjab, was 
a major centre of the exploits of the * Maths* and 'Siddhas* and it was 
quite natural for them to imbibe the effects of the looal speech 9 as 
it was evolving Itself out of the Apbhramsa stage* There is a great 
affinity between the old Panjabi vocabulary, old Slndhl and old Rajas¬ 
thani, popularly known as * Dingal*, and it provides a very intorasting 

field for research for cultural-historian of the Punjab and Morth- 

3 

western India. 

The first eentre of Panjabi literatary activity emerged in the 
Lehanda (western) region of the Panjab In and sound the eld town of 
Multan v which lay on the famous trade routes with Sindh, Rajasthan and 
middle eastern countries* fven before the Muslim conquest of India, 
Multan had become an important eentre of Muslim culture under the 
impact of Muslim traders and through the efforts of Sufi saints* Adhe- 

• r an Si ,PP*1 
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men makes a reference to hit abode in Multan, sheikh Farld-ud-din, 
0aaj-l-3hakar alto established himself at pakpattan whioh became a 
vary Important rtndesvous of the Soft mystics and Mus Jm scholar*. 


Dlpalpur, the abode of the lov* adventure a of the Rani Kftklan and Raj 
1 

Rod! | vat another such Important centre proselytising passion of thes 


Sufi divines and my sties led to adoption of ^anjabi as a literary 


iua, similarly the first Panjabi love-romance writer Damodar, contsoi 
or ary of Akbar 9 also belonged to this region 9 who adopted Lehanda 
dialect for his famous *qlssa Heer-Ranja" which soon developed into a 
vital vahlole of self expression of the mystics. Thus > Lshanda* was 
the first to amerce as a literary dialect of Central Panjab (Lahore, 
Amritsar and Qurdaspur Districts), before it yielded this place of 
honour to 'Majhl* i.e. the dialect of Central Panjab it had already 


achieved a distinctive character t remarkable for its remantle mystique 

9 

economy of expression and sweetness* 

A reference may, however, be made to the war ballade known as 
Tars, which are attributed to pre-ftanak Age. The martial character of 
the races inhabiting Panjab and the turbulent times through which it 
passed under successive invasions from the north-west, undoubtedly 
warrant the rise and growth of such poetry* The key-motif of such 


poetry was to highlight the heroic and chivalrous deeds of its prota¬ 
gonists* The suggestion of Shri duru Arjan Dev, who edited the Adi 
Qr&nth to sing some of the verses included in it in accordance with 
the times of various such vars testify to their popularity* A whole 
world of feudal Panjab with its Princes and chieftains driven to dark 


• -RofsaJP* 
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S*A Pas s such as Dr«Kohan Singh have testified to 

the presence of Panjabi writing attributed to writers like Purhya or 
Fandya, Ch&nd Bardai and Khusro etc*,it remains problsmatlc to accl¬ 
aim them as Panjabi writers any mors than writers of Panjab.fhe lan¬ 
guage used by them may indicate an occasional bias for Panjabi idiom 
or some traces of Panjabi word-forms may also be discovered in them, 
but their works manifestly belong more to present day Rindi-Drdu 
literary tradition than to Panjabi* 



passions of love, jealousy and gallantry Is secured in these fifi* 

8oats of the isost important and popular vars of this ago *m known as 
tho v%r of Bal Kamal* the Var of Manj, the 7»r of Tends Asraja, the 
Var of Slkander Xhr shin y the 7 x of Lai Behllaa, etc, Their author shl 
Is almost anoajoont* 

Another link of the literary tradition of ?anj abt literature 1 
provided by the existence of a rich folk-lore y which has been present 
ed in the foms of folk-songs y folk-stories, riddles y and popular say 
Inga* While the aacostory of son# of these nay conclusively he traced 
to classical Sanskrit* Prakrit and Apbhramsha liter stores y a major 
part of them belongs to the racial inheritance of Panjab, and mirrors 
the pastoral life and moods in haunting tones with a flavour of tho 
primordial elements like earth, sun moon and stars. The sex-relation- 
ships represented in these compositions of a collective mind are very 
simple, direct and uninhibited. Besides mirroring a whole social all¬ 
ien, whose last traces oven are now fast disappearing, this folk loro 
preserves the whole aooount of collective wisdom. Whenever the Panjabi 
poets felt e need to address the common sum they invariably fell back 
upon this Inexhaustible store of tunes and tones and symbols and 
imagery. 

After this promising start, the Panjabi literature did not thr¬ 
ow up any luminous figure till two centuries later its brightest star 
Ouru Bunak appeared on the horlaon, There must have been a long stret¬ 
ch of some minor poets, but little is known ebout them. This situation 
cannot be attributed to any specific reason except that during that 
dark age of the 11tererr history of Panjab much of its life ebbed away 
and what little sign of it remained was trampled down by ruthless 
vandals s the early Muslim invaders. But appearanoe of <3uru Ban ate and 
emergence of BlUh tradition more than redeemed tills dismal state of 
affairs. 



Although th« poetry of Ouru Nanak as also th« 3ilsh religion 

which evolved out of his teachings» are the produet of the same see 

foment which gave birth to Shaktl movement or renaissance In medlev 

Indian religion and art, yet they acquired a trolly distinct charact- 

er of their own* Bat in its content end In Its temper the Slbh poetic 

tradition carries this distinctive *sark* To the devotional exultation 

and Mystic beatitude of the poetry of Bhakti school, Ouru H oiak add* d 

the element of historical involvement and commitment* This manifested 

Itself in a strong denunciation of the political subjugation and admft 

nistratlve misrule* a seathing criticism of the religious rituals and 

dogmas sustained by a thoroughly decadent priestly class and ruthless 

demolition of all distinctions of caste and creed which separate man 

from fellow man* Ouru Nanak preached for a Universal fatherhood of 

Sod and brotherhood of Kan* \hile paying critical attention to the 

outer tackles on human personality, Ouru Hanak did dot forget to 

point to the moral and spiritual decay in which he found his own 

people* Describing the mark of 'Kallyug* he draws attention to the 

M corruption of the places of worship and decadence of social instltu- 
1 

tions'*, and explains it as a consequence of flowing from people beco- 
nlng fatalists, having oast off their Dharma and degenerating Into an 
ignorant mase of persons dead and blind in spirit* Thus complete 
surrender of self to the will of a loving Ood acquired a new slgnlfl* 
canoe of a self-lass dedication to the service of mankind and to 

O 

vm 

mitigation of its unhappy lot* 

Panjabi poetry, with Guru Nanak, expanded its horiaons and was 
endowed with a new daring and a fresh vigour* It forged strong links 
with the life of men and their dreams of fulfilment. He rejected the 
concept of Ood as an abstract construction of cold logic and replaced 

-3hilok-M ah alla-1 ,«S0( 1) 
a* •Sfcalok Mahala-1 



it with that of ft personal god, and adorable father, a loving Jprd 
an inspiring protector* Panjabi poetry began to glow with this emoti 
nal exuberance and warmth of humm relationships* All this led to an 
unleashing of nev fores a and an energisation of a people, which is 
still to a large extent far from having exhausted itself* Is sore wf 
than one a an imagine, Ouru f?anak*9 poetry appeals to the modern imagi 
nation, and has been a great foree in liberating human soul and stimu 
latlng human Imagination* 

Both the catholicity of his belief and radleal nature of his 
outlook are refleeted in Otiru lanak’s attitude to poetic form and his 
literary taste* the conscious poet that he was, he made several inno¬ 
vations, which helped him to save the Panjabi poetic tradition from 
conventional formation of Idle traditional literature* In poetic fora 
he drew heavily upon the folk forms besides adopting popular forms of 
•fars*, "Barmnahas*, "Pauriea*, "Palnti Abharl* to his new content* t 
Imagery, he replaced the contrived and unnatlve Images with those 
drown from the natural landscape of Pan jab and the social and lnstitu 
tlonal life of its people* This set the norm for Panjabi poetry to be 
written by succeeding poets as his teachings set the norm for human 
conduct* Casting off poetic embellishments and shedding away ostenta¬ 
tious style, Ouru Xanak*s poetry beoaste a fresh, direct and intimate 
piece of beauty both delicate and vital* 

The works of CJuru Kansk are secured in the Adi Cranth* Most 

important of these are metaphysieal-oum-lyrleal "lap Ji*, Sidh Oosht, 

Baremah and Paint! Aldiarl* Besides he wrote scores of lyrical poems 

known in SIMs, literature as dhabdas* Their popularity led to creation 

a whole mass of apocryphal literature attributed to him* "The age of 

Banmk is the golden Age for Panjabi life and letters, for, then the 

masses of the population found a religion and a literature right close 
to their heads and hearts*" 


dura Sanak was followed by successive Sikh Ouru-poets* A 
special mention may be made of Guru Earn Daas* the great uesthetic of 
a religious poets| Ouru Ar j*n Dev (1565-1606 A.D.) who served a niah 
for himself in the realm of medieval Indian culture by successfully 


executing the stupendous job of editing the Adi Qranth (edited 1804 
A.D.), which is unique faet of Its type* In 1430 pages of this saered 
text are included selected works of many important ’Bhakts* (Saints) 
of medieval India including Kablr , Farid 9 Ramanand # Eavidas, lfamdev 9 
8ur Das and Mlrabal 9 besides complete works of (Jura S&nak, Ouru Angad 


Ouru Anar Das 9 



tru Bam Da$s, 


Ouru Arjan Dev and many other Iftiakts* 


later on Ouru Ooblnd Singh added 

1 

and a couple of his own writings* 


Ouru Tegh Bahadur 


Adi-Oranth is a unique work of significance in the medieval 

Indian literature 9 both for its magnitude and its wide range* As an 

6 ) 

attempt to bring together the works of bhaktas of various religious 
beliefs and different oastes 9 it is a magnificent symbol of the synth¬ 
esis which Sikhism sought to achieve out of the chaos of medieval 
Indian religions and society* As a record of what the most sensitive 


souls of the medieval age of Indian history felt about their contents 9 
or any situation 9 about the destiny of man 9 and about the way to his 
salvationi it is of immense value to the social scientist* as an anth¬ 
ology of verso written in numerous languages and different styles thou 

pooler t it provides us with most authentic source for literary and 

3 

linguistic research* 


Adi dranth Is a graved monument to the organising gains of (hunt 


Arjan* the job of collecting 9 porting out, selecting and arranging the 
material 9 took him over four years* In this enterprise he was ably as 
lsted by another eminent poet and Sikh scholar Bhal Ourdas* To Adi- 


1 * 

8 * 
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Granth* s major contribution also came from the pen of <3uru atJ en, 

himself. His compositions are mainly discursive or didactic. The 

lyrical element is subdued and is provided by a touching expression 

of a sense of great humility of utter dedication of being the first 

1 

of the Illustrious line of Sikh martyrs. 

The energy generated by the Sikh movement led to a great 
literary renaissance In Panjab. mother important Sikh poet of this 
age is Bhal Ourdas (1551*1639 A.D.) who wrote both in BriJ Bhasa 
and in Panjabi. In BriJ Bhasa, he adhered to a conventional form 
"Swaiya** while in Panjabi he chose a more pliable form l.e. 7ar. Hit 
writings though didactic in character are of great historical inters* 
st. mother distinction, which he shares with another of the eontem- 
porarles Shah Hussain is the chaste Panjabi idiom, whose potentialit¬ 
ies he exhausted to the maximum. His slmllies evoke the Image of a 
rural Pan Jab, luxuriant in forms and exhaustive in hues. Bhal Ourdas 
is called the St* Baal of Sikhism. His work is deemed to hold the 
key to the Sikh spiritual treasury and to make the best and purest 
Haht-nama. * Although derivative in thought and resonate and repeti¬ 
tive in vocabulary, his considerable volume of poetry for its wealth 
of allusion, and imagery fresh as well as rejuvenate, its ripeness of 
Hindu Muslim and Sikh cultural scholarship and for the force and 

colourfulness of Its style entitles him to the rank of the greatest 

2 

medieval Panjabi poet". 

In religious poetry, another stream of medieval Panjabi liter¬ 
ature Is that of Sufi Poetry. From the very start, Sufi poetry has 
been very popular with the rural masses of Panjab, especially the Mus¬ 
lims. Although Panjabi Sufi poets belong to the great tradition of 
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Sufi mystic pottry, which claimed the best of minds In Arabia sad Iran 
It la distinctly an Indigenous growth* Sheikh ?arid-ud-dln Masud, Oanj 

i 

l«Sha)nr can appropriately be sailed the progenitor of sufl tradition 

of Panjabi poetry* A man of deep religious devotion v he tm» Instrument 

al In converting large maber of the local people to Islam* He wrote 

both to preach and to express his mystic experiences* A major portion 

of his works Is Included la Adi (Jranth, the Sikh scripture* Shaikh 

Farid's works in Panjabi other than in the Adi Qranth* consist of a 

set of Xafla* hundred and thirty Sh&loks and Haslhatnama* It Is a book 

1 

on religious injunctions tinged with Sufi beliefs* Sheikh Farid eet 
the love and the norm for Panjabi Sufi poetry with his simple and 
direct style* a natural imagery drawn from the local landscape and 
institutional life and avoidance of the contrived and the pedantic* 
Another Sufi poet vac Madho Lai Husain (1839-1803-4) who was 
born in Lahore* later known as Shaikh Kadho* the eaint* there is no 
other his literary work except Kafls (lyrics) of a highly mystic type* 
His verse is written in simple Panjabi* slightly overlaid with Arable 
words* It exceeds In expression of thought and has a clear flow* In Its 
simplicity and effectiveness It Is superior to Farid's Panjabi* 

Shah Hussain (1039-1999) * the weaver* contributed a great deal 
to this tradition by drawing heavily upon the folk-lore for his form* 
His lyrics* known as Kaftan* are both deeply emotional and musical* and 
the reader's response of exultation and passionate involvement is inst¬ 
antaneous* Highly subjective in content and intensity of iseling* they 

8 

are beautiful specimen of the best romantic Panjabi poetry* 

Ono of the other Sufi poets* who wrote verse of great poetic 
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ohara and appeal, was Saltan 3ahu (1639-1690 a*D*), a ;?oat who is 

universally admitted to haws bssn isoag ths greatest mystics of India 

1 

Ho was horn at Avan, <Shortest - Jhang District) in 1091 a*D* Bahu wa 
a groat scholar of Arabic and Persian literatures, but there Is his 
only one Slharfi in Panjabi which is wary lengthy* His verse is comp¬ 
osed in simple and unpretentious style* Xt has a well narked charac¬ 
ter of its own and rests entirely on the resources of the poets* 

8 

thought and knowledge of the Panjabi language of Jhang District* shah 


<1009*1736) 


donastl 


trouble and earned a good nano both as a Sufi saint and as a Panjabi 
poet* He wrote lyrics (Kaftan) which became popular in the Panjab .His 



tomb Is In Lahore* 

Bulhe Shah (1630-1753), anetther Sufi saint, was born in a 

Sayyed family residing at the village Pandoki to Kasur, sixteen miles 

to the south of Ralvlnd station on the north bank of the river Beas 
4 

in 1080* He is also equally admitted to have been the greatest of the 
Panjabi mystics and his lyrics (Kafls) hare gained unique popularity 
in Panjabi poetry* "In truth he Is one of the greatest sufis of the 
world and his thought equals that of Jalal-ud-din Ruml and shams 
Tabriz of Iran* As a poet Hulhe 


is different from toe other soft 

poets of the Panjabi character which is more reasonable than emotion- 

6 

al or passionate ** 

ttilhe Shah places toe Ourus and Qod on toe same level and finds 
no difference between toe two* Be is toe king of the Panjabi mystics, 
seess free from any fore !m influence truly what is naturally felt to 
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loving the divine, which i<$ the greatness of Bulhe Shah, the poet* Bis 

1 

verse Is simple, yet very beautiful in form* 

All Balder (1690-17^5), the Sufi poet, was bom at qasia in the 

3 

Multan District in 1690* He paints well his disgust of the worldly 
possessions which an& has to leave after death* He oalls them false* 
Haider 1® the only poet of Panjabi literature who played with words* 

It is on account of this that his thought 1® weak and the same 

ldsa is differently described* Physical lev® was his ideal for spirit* 
ual love and he, thereford, laid great stress on the use of words 
’"hiah naturally imparted i sort of brilliance to his language* He used 
Lahandl Panjabi (Multani) 'hi eh is a sweet dialect of Panjab* 

thus the Sufi poets who oarae to India from 1460 to 1707 with 
the object of leading the Indians to the beloved Muhammad* s path y did 
creditable work for some years* Tho old Indian vigour asserted Itself 
and in it® turn Influenced the Sufi belief®* the mystics, therefore, 
observed tho best of Islam and Hinduism and developed a new sort of 
Sufi thought more Indian than foreign in character* Anxious to carry 
this new thought to the masses, they versified It in their language* 
tn troublous times, these Sufi® maintained with their preachings the 
mental balance of idle different communities and, through their poems, 
sent the message of peace, unity, and love to almost every home and 
hamlet* Of thorn Buifce Shah* a lyrics are known for their criticism of 
religion& bigotry and hypocrisy and 411 Haider Is remarkable for intr* 
oduoing the style mi the imagery of Persian Sufi poetry in Panjabi, 
which doe? not appear to have struck roots here* 

Besides religious and mystic traditions of medieval Panjabi 
poetry, the other two Important traditions are those of war*ballads 
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and l 0 T« romances* Amongst themselves these three traditions exhaust 
tha three idaal types of manhood aooaptad by tha medieval Pan Jab l*e* 
tha saint 9 tha soldier and tha lover. These vara tha types which tick 
led tha Imagination of tha Panjab and commanded its raspaot, There 
numerous war-ballads (?ara) in Panjabi which adopted as their theme 
tha wars waged by tha Sikh Gurus against their tyronloal persecution 
by the Mughal Emperors, of those the most important is *Bhalre dl Tar 
which describes the battles of Anandpur and Chmskaur between Quru 
Oobind Singh and the combined forces of the Mughals and hiH-ohiefs* 
Similarly the martyrdom of Haqlqat Bal y the subject matter of another 
ballad known as "Acre di Tar Raqiqat Eat**, Suru Oobind Singh (1666- 
1*707 A#D.) also adapted a chapter of *M&rkanday Puran* namely 'Chandl 
Char it* in a Panjabi 7%r * Chandl di 7ar f . He was a great scholar and 
a profile writer. Main body of his works 9 Is included in * Deems 
in BriJ Bhasha* •Chandl Di 7ar* is the most Important of his Panjabi 
compositions and was written with the ostensible motive of Installing 
enthusiasm in the youth for a religious war against the oppressive 
overlordship of despotic rulers. 

In love-romancea, medieval Panjabi literature is very rich. 
Stress being not laid on the originality of the story t every writer 
tried his skill on the few prevalent stories, which were either derlv 
ed from the Arabic and Persian sources as was the case with the stor¬ 
ies of 'Yusuf zulekha* (Joseph and potlphen) t • Shir in-Farhad •, Salf- 
ttl-Maluk 9 and X*aila~MaJnu or local tales were adopted for the purpose 
as in the case of Heer-Eanja y 3ohni-*lahlval t Sassl-Punnu, and Mirsa- 
Sahiban, Thus a number of story-cycles grew around these tales y seme- 
times the number of poets contributing to a cycle going up to hundred 
as In the case of Heer-Eanja* These were mostly local poets known as 
Karl stuns y who composed and wrote for the enjoyment of a limited 
audience* Some important writers are described here undert- 

Damodar was a native of Jhang District mad was the contamperary 



of Akfear and is the first foot of Panjabi pootry who wrote the romaae 
of Beer-ftanjha for the first time* His composition is In the Lehnda 
dialect* A piece of great charm and subtle poetio beauty, ’Doaodar* > 
story of Heer-Banjha is in the olassioal Indian style in 'which the 
human situation is made to adhere to the principle of poetio justice* 
Damodor** description is indirect and he forges a pregnant style rem 
rkable for its masterly use of innuendo and sly humour* Pllu, a omit 
taper ary of guru *rjan, was the first to write the story of Mlraa- 
Sahlban, which is available today only in parts* Hafls Barkhuftdar, 
faithfully followed in his footatepa* 

Hot covered by any of the categories of aedj^ral Panjabi poetry 
referred to above t are the indignant satirical compositions of Huthra 
Hh ah, Jalhen, and Wajld* these poets poured ridicule on the shams and 
the frauds and the hypocrisy of the society in which they lived* there 
were also numerous Muslim poets, who wrote exclusively Muslim religl- 
ous poetry, deriving inspiration from the Muslim Aistory and religious 
and social law* 

In medieval age, not much Panjabi prose was written* Whatever 
little was written related to the lives of <Utti Turus especially dura 
Kansk Dev, and annotation of their works* these are known as *Janam 
8akhls* (Birth stories) and ‘Teaks* (translations)* In *Janam Sakhls*, 
all historical and mythical elements are mixed together and many 
Incredible miracles are attributed to their heroes* As pleoes of hist* 
orleal Information these are exasperating, but at pieces of literary 
prose they are very interesting* *Puratan Janus Sakhi*, popularly 
known as ‘Halait Wall 2mm Sakhi* la the oldest specimen of such 
writing and is ascribed to the time of Ouru Arjan* Another one written 
by lhai ‘Kdharban*, a nephew of Ouru Arjan, is the most voluminous and 
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Interesting* the one, attributed to Bhai Bala it of dubious authorship 
and there are so man/ apparent interpolations In it that its utility 
Is greatly undermined* Bhal Maui Singh also wrote a Janata Sakhi, besi 
des * Sikh an 41 Bhagat Mala 1 , a record of the important followers of 
the Sikh Gurus* 


During the Sultanate period, Hindi was in a state of evolution, 
and had not yet become a language of literary expression, the Turkish 
Tultans were not disposed to extend any patronage to it* nevertheless 
it was gradually becoming the language of the people of Central India 
and wandering saints of the Bhaktl Movement were in the course of the* 
lr pilgrimages spreading it from place to place* This language was 
further developed by saints like Oorakhnath (340-1031), Charpat (890* 
990), Hsmanaoda, Kabir, etc* Zt also received some impetus from the 
preaching of the Sufi saints* 


V*'hen the Mughals came to the seen#, Hindi was fast developing 
to the status of a literary language* The historians are unanimous in 
offering that from the earliest times up to the middle of Akbar*s 
reign, all Government accounts were kept In Hindi or generally speak¬ 
ing in the local vernaculars* About 1300 A*D* during the reign of 


Sultan Slkander Lodi we hear for the first time Of works oomposed by 

1 

Hindus In Persian language*" Ouru Hanak while working at sultanpur 
Lodi as an accountant during the reign of Slkander Lodi, under Daulat 
Khan Lodi, tile then governor of the Panjab, maintained accounts in 

a 

Hindi* 


Akbar constitutes the golden age of Hindi poetry* The influence 
exercised by his glorious and victorious reign, his well-known prefe¬ 
rence for Hindu thought and mode of life, together vrlih his policy of 
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complete religious tolerance and recognition of merit, combined with 
peace| both internal and external, engendered a bracing atmosphere 
for the development thoughtand literature* The result was that many 
fir iterate Hindi poets produced markable poetic works which have 
become classic*. The most notable luminaries of Hindi were Tula! Dass t 
sur Das and Hlrbar* Akbar himself liked Hindi poetry and extend#* 
patronage to Hindi poets* He is even stated to have composed some 
verses in that language* It is* not therefore v surprising that Hindi 
poetry made a remarkable progress during his reign. The most important 
feature of Idle age was that literary activities were not confined to 
the oourt and nobles* It was essentially a movement of the people and 
a large number of scholars and poets of Hindi were found In the count* 
ryside and were patronised mainly by local land-lords and well-to-do 
public men* 

Jahangir too patronised Hindi scholars, saints and artists* 
Jahangir's brother Daniyal was a noted poet of Hindi* Shah Jahan cont¬ 
inued the tradition of his house. The progress of Hindi literature 
received a aat back in the time of Aurangaeb who was not kindly dispe- 
sed tewarda it* nevertheless Hindi continued to flourish at the court 
of Hindu Rajas* 

Kir pa Ram was the unrivalled poet of the Hindi language who had 
a eharmlng style, because under the patronage of the Great Mughala it 
was ihaddlng off its grossness and was assimilating into itself all 
the sweetness and charm of ths Persian language* Klrpa Ram composed 
his work chiefly in HrljbhasfU among which Hit-trangini was fairly 
well-known all over India for its elegant style and charming diction* 
It chiefly dwelt upon the nature of man and marked a break with the 
past in-as-mueh as it was written in 'Doha*' instead of •Chhands' 
which were then generally used for the expression of erotic sentiment* 
So Klrpe Ram broke a new ground in Hindi literature by trying to eomp- 



i 

v«n hit ideas Into a few words* 

Raja Blrbar a grtat po«t of Hindi, was auch liked by Akbar 

3 

who conferred on him the title of Karl Ral* "Blrbar was as much re now 

ned for his liberality t as far as musical skill and poetical talent* 

Bis short verses, boa-mots, and jokss, are still in the mouths of tho 

3 

people of Hindustan* * Baja Takhat Hal was also a great poet of Hindi 

4 

and composed Shirikar Kundkl Chopai. Ham Cbara's Bam Tlnoda, Wain suki*s 

Vaidh/a Manotsva, and Lakhahrai Warayan' s Pram Traaglnl were among tho 

3 

other important Hindi works of this period* 

Tho Sikh Ourus also contributed a lot to Hindi literature* The 
critlee and the scholars of Hindi literature hare unanimously agreed 
that the fifth Ouru Arlan wrote his hymns in Hindi* But the tenth Ouru 
had given the real impetus to Hindi literature when he invited the seh* 
olara of Hindi and Sanskrit Languages, such as Hans Earn and Mang&l, and 
sneouragsd them to write as much as they could* Sum Sobind sUtgh hat 
written his own hymns mainly in Hindi and was its great patron!ser* 
Below is given the list of more poets and prose-writers -Ao contributed 
to Hindi literature in the Pan jab during the period of our study* They 
were Chandan, Zhanna* 3adasa t Shog Baj, Anri Eai y Karresh and Char lb 
Dass who were famous poets of Hindi* Sabha Chand sondhl of Jullundur 
wrote Katha Baa Hup* Maharaban and Hirde Ram were Hindi writers during 
Jahangir's mlgnf Bur Has (1433*1363 A*0*> Khushal Hal Anath purl 
(1343*1395 A*D*> Manohar Das Wlranjanl, Ram Chand (B.1363 A*D*> Anath 
Purl and Bala Lai of Lahore (1390*1710 A*D*) were other writers*Among 
the Muslim Hindi writers were Shah Husain, shaikh Abdul ^adus (D*1537 
A.D.), Muhammad Afsal (first name Oopal) (D.1683 A*D*> Shaikh Sharif of 
Batala and Bulleh Shah Qaderl of Kasur* 
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Hu Sultans of Delhi did not patronise Sanskrit literature and 
none of than had any Sanskrit post at his court* During the later days 
of the sultanate 9 however # a few Sanskrit works were rendered into Per 
sian or sane natter from certain Sanskrit works was incorporated In 
Persian works* Despite lack of royal patronage Sanskrit language and 
literature continued to flourish during the period and the adverse pol 
ltleal conditions did not materially influence their progress* 

With the advent of the Mughals* though the prospects of Sanskrit 


seemed 


any narked 


creation of this literature in the ''an jab during this period.lt eight 


be possible that some Pandits might have devoted their energies and \£m 


for teaching and preaching their religious dogmas la Sanskrit* but no 


creative work of any 


is forthcoming* B&bar and Huraayun were not 


interested in Sanskrit literature at all* ikbar was the first Mughal 
Haperor to extend patronage to Sanskrit and many scholars and poets < 
Sanskrit adorned his court and received recognition at his hands but 


unfortunately none from the Panjab. Akbar not only listened to their 
poems but also discussed with them the principles of Hindu thoughts* 
religious and secular* Jahangir followed in the footsteps of his father 
and employed Sanskrit poets end scholars* Although shah Jahan was an 
orthodox Muslin f yet he t In pursuance of his ancestral policy« extended 
patronage to scholars of Sanskrit* Hie court historian Abdul Hamid Lah- 
orl gives the names of several Sanskrit poets but none from the Punjab* 
who were received by shah Jahan from time to time* Aurangseb*howaver 9 
had no soft comer for Sanskrit learning and during his reign Sanskrit 
scholars ceased to be honoured at the Mughal court* But Sanskrit learn* 
ing continued to flourish at the court of Hindu Rajas* In spite of 
royal patronage Sanskrit literature of the Mughal period could not be 


called first*rate, original and Inspiring work of art* 



.CHITBCTORS t- The Central Aslan architecture vith ths 


arches and the vaults, the loft/ minarets, tha donas brought by ths 
early Turkish Invaders had, by tha tins of Babar* s invasion of India, 
flourlshad for oora than thraa hundred yaars side by side with tha 


native architecture eharaotarisad by the arohas built on the cantlll* 


▼ar principle and oorbal brackets narrow columns and flat roofs* Tha 
former had not bean able to influence the latter to an appreciable 


extant, but on the other hand the Hindu ideas of art had influenced, 
to a considerable extent, the early Turkish architecture in this 
country* The reasons for this weret- 


The foreign Turkish rulers had to employ Indian craftsmen and 
sculptors, who while sticking to their own traditions about the form 
and method of construotlon, introduced unconsciously. Into the Muslim 
buildings man/ decorative and architectural details, which had been 
in vogue in the country for oenturles in the past. 

The early conquerors, almost in all the oases, built their 
places of worship, royal edifices and even tombs out of the material 
got from the Hindu and Jain tsmples which were so callously pulled 
down by those fanatics* Thus, the necessity of adjustment which the 
material required, influenced and modified the foreign art and 
architecture* 


notwithstanding the striking contrast betwesn the Muslim end 
Hindu styles, their buildings ressmbled in some particulars* Thersfore 


the Sultana of Delhi sometimes converted Hindu and Jala temples Into 
■oifiti Just after tha demolition of the roofs and by erecting donas 
In their place with an addition of tha minarets* 

On aooount of th« oirconutancas enumerated above 9 tha old 
native art continue to exert Influenza upon tha Muslim ax-chitecture 
and this influanea continued beyond th# parlod of tha Sultans of Da 
and expressed ltsalf In tha narrow column* piasters 9 corbel brackets 
and other ornamental features of the Mughal Buildings* 

In tha domain of tha fine arts, tha richest contribution of th 
Muslims, la In tha Xndo-Soraaen school of Painting 9 which had infl 
cad tha Oreat Mughals 9 mingled with tha traditional Indian paintings 
under the patronage of Akbsr* As a result of the fusion a new art of 
Indian painting was evolved* 

the Muslim rule caused a distinct advance In architecture* As 
demonstrated by tha relics of tha past buildings 9 It seams that tha 
Hindu kings squandered their wealth and artistic skill on temples end 
not on their palaees* But the Muslims built palaces and tombs in 
addition to their places of religion* The sed-ciroular radiating 
aroh 9 the vaulted dome as also the geometrically laid out gardens 9 
particularly are within the purview of Muslim art* 

Babur intended to invito from Constantl^nople 9 a pupil of the 
famous Albanian architect* Slnan 9 to assist him in his building 
projects! he had a poor opinion of Indian art and skill* Most of his 
magnificent monuments have perished* from an architectural point of 
vlew 9 Lahore is a Mughal city and its Muslim remains 9 with a few 
exceptions are in the Mughal style, the exception being the tomb of 
Shah Musa, by the Lahore Hallway Station 9 which is in Afghan style 
and the Mosque of Maryam Kakanl or Maryma Zamani by the eastern 

gateway of the Lahore fort 9 the style of thdeh Is transitional 
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between the Afghan and th« Mutfial styles. 

Hunajrun’ s XI fa vat too unsettled to allow him to give free end 
full soope to hit aesthetic fancy* Instead of using marble, stone or 
brick In the construction of his buildings he used wood right through 
and this is the most striking feature of his architecture* The mater* 
iaX records *ieh have survived of both Baber’s and Humayun’s oontri- 
butions to the building art of the country are almost negligible* H 
ewer 9 owing to the unsettled conditions of the country under the first 
two (treat Mughal** a little encouragement to architecture was possible 
during the early years* A few buildings of a private character which 
were erected in those days* in the Punjab* show that the style of the 
Sayyede and Afghans as produced in the previous century still eentin* 
ued* According to sir Wolseley Haig “Baber’s narked aesthetic sense* 
communicated to his successors inspired them under store favourable 
conditions to the production of their finest achievements* while 
Humayun’s forced contact with the culture of the Snfavids is reflect* 


ed in the Persian influences noticeable in aany of the Mughal build* 
ings which followed** Most of the Babar’s magnificent monuments have 

ftiiZA 

perished! the only one that have survived in the Pan Jab cut of the 
major works* is the Kabuli Bagh at Fanlpat, 

The Burs* who supplanted the Great Mughals (Babar and Ruraayua) 


for the time being* 


palace 


citadel of Agra by sher Shah or his successor* Islam Bhah* 


was as 


anything 


“This palace must have gone for to Justify the euloglua more than 
once passed on the works of these Pathans - that ’They hunt like 
giants and finished like goldsmiths; for the stones seem to have been 

a 

of enormous else and the details of most exquisite finest** flher 
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Shah 1 1 one of the aost magnificent monuments is the fort of Bohtai 
(Khurd) details of which with some more alitor monuments are glean at 
their proper place* 

Xn Akbar the Qreat, the greatest exponent of Hindu-Muslim 
unity, architecture, like other fine arts, found a aost active and 
powerful patron* Hla buildings were characterised by the unit/ of 
Hindu and Muslim styles, of which acne tines the one predominated and 
sons tines the other 9 so nuch so that Fatehpur sikri, the nucleus of 
architectural splendour in the reign of Akbar, has been very aptly 
described as "a reflex of the great mind of the nan who built it** 
Even Akbar** architecture speaks for his statesman ship v alnlng at 
Hindu-Mu alia Unity. 

The style of architecture evolved by Akbar represented a fUsl 
of the Hindu and Muslin styles and nay be ealled the nixed Hindu* 
Muslin style or national Indian style of architecture. Although Labor 
vae regarded as only the secondary oapltal of the Snplre 9 which Akbar 
had from 1684 to 1888 9 the fort that Akbar constructed thefts,almost 
at the sane tine as that of Agra ^was conceived and earrled out on 
practically the sane grand scale* However, its lay-out as it general 
indicates an advance on that of the more southerly capital as it is 
rectangular in plan and the interior arrangements are more regularly 
aligned. 

Jahangir* s interest eentcred mainly round palfttlng and garden* 
ing. His father* s building activity was to vast and varied and it 
carried such a long period that he found it hard to rival him* Sven 
then Jahangir* a reign is act without architectural glory. A few nagn* 
lfloent buildings were erected during his reign and the Isperor him¬ 
self had a hand In their plan, design and execution* *tfader Jahangir's 
spasmodic supervision, which on occasions looked like undue lnterfer* 
eaee and with hit dilettante temperament, the fine state of the strue- 
tore le perhaps largely due* Jahangir had a trained eye for a picture, 



aaa 


but not a alnd that could understand the largeness and breadth requi 


1 

rod for architectural effect.* 


The development of architecture readied the xenlth of per fact¬ 


ion in the tine of shah Johan who built palaces, mosques, tombs and 
pavllllon of white marble at Agra, Lahore» Delhi, Kabul, Kashmir, 
Ajmer, Kandhar, Ahmedabad and other places. To the popular mind the 


glories of 


Jahan*s reign are far more vividly depicted in the 


art than in the literature of that period. The Emperor*s entire atten 


tion was devoted to the development of architecture! 
construeted in his reign stand as a living monument 


the building 


constructive skill. They breathe sublimity, peace, elegance, and 


grandeur, though ever-elaboratlon 1° some of them appears a little 
grotesque to an expert• The unscrupulous beholder of art is simply 
snohanted by their all round beauty. Sven if the entire historical 


literature had perished, and only the buildings had remained to tell 

the story of Shah Jahan* s reign, there Is little doubt that it would 

3 

have still been asserted as the most glorious in history. 


Experts held divergent views on the architectural style of thl 
period. Those who hesitate to credit Indian genius with the creative 


originality to produce anything new or original, trace in It a power* 
ful extraneous influence• But others hold a contrary opinion and ass¬ 
ert that this style is the natural growth and consummation of strict 

S 

Indian artistic traditions. It is impossible to pronounoe a final 
judgment on such a delicate question, but it seems elear that the 
truth lies between the two extremes. The style, it may reasonably be 
presumed was the product of an impact of one culture on the other. It 
was not a Mlnerva-Uke creation springing full grown from the head of 
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obi HB f tet ft continuous growth of art to which mm y mm of different 

cultures ana followers of different traditions took part* Xt had a 

steady growth which attained perfection in this period 9 when It reeel* 

1 

red impetus and patronage* 

After the death of Shah J&han* the Mughal architecture began 
rapidly to deteriorate* Mis successor Aurangaeb was little interested 
in construction of buildings* He did not display any lore for fine 
arts* He constructed only a few buildings none of which compare in 
architectural merit to the splendid monuments erected by his father* 
grand father and great-grand father* The Xndo-Muslia architecture 
registered a downward trend after shtih J,than* a death. 



The art of painting did not get the patronage by the 


Sultans of Delhi beoauae owing to the ^uranic prohibition* this art 


was shunned by all the Muslim rulers* the Muslim nobility* and rank 
and file. It was believed by them that a painter who painted the figu¬ 


res of living beings imagined that he was giving life to the object of 
his painting and thus he presumed to rival Allah (Sod), who alone is 
the giver of life. In view of this* the art of painting* at least of 
living beings* was considered irreligious by orthodox Muslims* 

Akbar though a Muslim* was a lover of fine art and used to say 
that far from making a man irreligious* painting urges an artist to 
turn to Ood mad seek His blessings in the task of imparting individua¬ 
lity to his work. The early Muslin artists confined themselves to the 
painting of inanimate objects* such as trees* mountains* rivers* water 
and fire. The next step was to take to the drawings of birds and anim¬ 
als and then finally to human portraiture, tinder Akbar* this art bad 
very much developed in every comer of India. Akbar gave birth to the 
Mughal School of Pictorial Art* 9ader his patronage this art mingled 
with the style of Indian painting which despite neglect and lack of 


1 

patronage had survived since ancient times* 

The art of painting flourished during the reign of Jahangir. 

Be was brought up at a court which art ended a splendid patronage to 
art v where he developed and trained hie aesthetic faculties to a rem¬ 
arkable degree* In later life* he could distinguish at sight the hand 
of different painters on the ease or different canvases or in the sen 

portrait* Under his encouragement Indian painting reached its high 

% 

water mark* The picture galleries at Lahore representing the Imperial 

3 

family, and baronage would have ranked among the finest in the world* 
Painting continued to flourish In the tint of Ghah Jab.an, but 
he was more fond of architecture than of painting* This, together wl 
the seneuouguess of his taste, led to a certain decadence in plots 


art* The paintings of this time are characterised by graphic colourin 
and ornamental borders* During the reign of Aurangseb who was antipa¬ 
thetic to all forms of art, painting still continued to exist, though 
it did not flourish as the Mughal nobles and the Hindu rulers in 
spite ox’ the lack of royal encouragement * still continued to patronls 
It* "The art of painting of the Great Mughal s was full of softness and 
sentiment, for chivalry and romance - scenes of love-making, Lai la an 
Majnun, shiria and Farhad, youths and maidens dallying in gcordons by 
the side of a stream, of gorgeous reception of foreign embus slot in 
royal courts, of feasts and festive functions, idlers wine passed free 

9 

ly round, where dainty dishes ware served and where tooth-acne viands 


were spread In abundance 


depleted equally well and in plenty 


* 


Then like every age of romance, conquest and mystery, 
greatly interested In the supernatural and the marvellous. Genii, 
goblins, monsters and fairies moved amidst men as common well-known 


s 
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familiar figures, they were His stock-in-trade of the story-teller and 

1 


the painter*" 


C. aCTJLPTCTRg«- Sculpture , has relief % and tile-work which were so 
closely connected with architecture , a short reference^is necessary 
here. Following the example of the Iranian Kings, the Jreat Mughal* 
sought the aid of the sculptor* s art for the beautification of their 
buildings, palaces and pleasanoes* the Great Mughal*, however, patron* 
ised ivory carving and the miniatures in ivory were prised by then, 
and this art reached perfection during their rule. Other crafts such 


as ornamental pottery and metal work were also highly developed all 


over northern India* Ornamental brassware, silver, gold and other 
metal vessels with inlay work (Koft-gari) were turned out on a large 


seals* • Biari* pots were alto manufactured, Painty carved veifeels, 
brass toys, embossed shields^ decorated with figures of hemes and 
heroins, vases on salvers with engraged signs of the Zodlo, metal 


trays in high relisf perforated and embossed lamps, water pots* The 
• Saral* of Mttr Jshan ereoted at 8Ur Mahal in Jullmdur District, the 


details of which are given elsewhere 

3 

for ite exquisitely sculptured front. 


this chapter, is remarkable 


JBLa dAhDr nifa i- The Great Murals were great lovers of laying gardens* 


When they consolidated their power, they patronised the art of garden¬ 
ing equally well* Akbar followed the example of his ancestors and laid 
out begutlfUl gardens* Jahangir was the greatest among all the Qreat 
Mughals* *81 s principal delight was in the laying cut of large f carnal 
gardens, the roman tie beauty of which hat contributed a lot to the 
aesthetic reputation of tho Mughal dynasty. Though Jahangir* s love of 
nature, lsherlted from his progenitor,e«»har the Mughal garden was 
brought to perfection and at all places where this Emperor sojourned 
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for any length of tins one of these pleasanees was general/ prepared* 
though Shah Johan* s aesthetic fancy mainly centred round arch* 
iteeture, he was no less interested in gardens which were indispens¬ 
able for the ornamentation of his beautiful buildings* Aur&ngseb who 
denied himself many other pleasures had no particular fondness for 
gardens also* the latter Kughals were even more devoted to gardening 
and other fine arts than their predecessors, 

with high-walled enclosures y redolent with flagrant flowers, 
gaily pluaaged birds, a captured stream running through the garden in 
rhythmic harmony, arching trees sheltering the spring flowers, a tank 
In the middle reflecting the flower-beds around and the scenes surro¬ 
unding it on Its transparent surface, the charming nightingales ohir- 

3 

ping and wooing the fully bloomed roses, and decently dressed *burs* 
and * ghihaans* moving about the legendary paradise whs fully attained 
and nothing beautiful that could be conceived by human mind seems to 
have been left wanting* 

The love of gardening displayed by the Mughal Emperors, had an 
enduring impression on the taste of the people of the Panjab, Hindus 
as well as the Muslims* But unfortunately, most of the gardens, where 
the nightingales (Bulbuls) sang so sweetly the songs of splendour are 
now lying In ruins or are given to cultivation and good many more hav 
died out for want of care. Yet there is enough in the remnants to 
Indicate the tastes of their founders and the beauty that surrounded 
them* 

In the following chapter, efforts have been made to describe 
in details the achievements of the Orest Mughal*, In the field of art 
architecture, painting, sculpture, gardening and building 
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these works art stated Haperor-wise y so that a clear idea aa t be 
fora ad about thalr time to time development# 


HM 


refbunded 
\ founded 1 


9 It is said 


Brahmans of tha Kanaudia group 9 froa whom 


derived Its name# It raaained a pargana of tea Barter of Barnaul under 

1 

tea Mughal Bsperors* 

OARDIlf OF MIRZA KittiBAM fLMOREli^qils garden was founded by Mtrsa 
Karin in 1890 teen ha was the governor of the province# Tha building 
is made of solid aasonary and its appaaranea on tea banks of tea river 
Ravi is imposing and picturesque# The Baradarl of Mlrsa Rear an was 
built in this garden 9 which was one of the earliest lald-outs in India 
by tee Mughals# The Ravi teen flowed at a distance of two alias frost 


its present course# Tha paintings In gorgeous colours beneath tea 
arches are still to be seen as also tea narks of old paths in the 
garden# 



Lace tear an 9 the younger brother of Baaayuit 
governor of tee Panjab y sweats to give the first impetus to tee archit¬ 


ectural enbellishaent of Lahore by building a palace and garden near 


tee suburb of gaulakha and afterwards extending to tee river R»vi. a 
•B aradarl' said to have been built by tee sane prince, the oldest menu 


aent of Mughal architecture in Lahore t which was used for a any years a 

a toll house till 194? at the old bridge of boats on tee Kavi f is now 

4 

a protected stomatsnt la the charge of tee Archaeological Department# 



(KaRMaLI , t-After the battle of Paalpat, Babar 
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4# a rea e of the palace Is a large gateway now 

private house in the vicinity of 5Ut«hna flingh* 


as a 

(Latest 


i nos$ie with a garden 9 a tank, and soai yeara later, when 
Bunayun defeated Sail* Shah, some four alias north of Panipat, ho 
addod a masonary and called it *Chabutra Fatah Mubarik* • These build* 
Inga and the garden still exist under the nano of the Kabul or Kahll 


Bagh. The building bears an inscription into the words engraved "Bina 

1 

Rabi-ul-Awval 994 Hlj." Babar had a wife oalled Kabuli Begun and Sir 

E.Colebrooke says ’•her nan# night possibly b® derived fron the none e 

3 

species of nyrobalan." 



HATER t- There Is one tonb of Hal Feroswala near the village of 'Hatur* 

or * Arbatpur* 94 miles south-west of Ludhiana, which, it la said, was 

built in the tines of Bunayun. The heirs of Ferose had been living in 

these villages till the partition of the Panjab In 1947, when alnost 

3 

all the Muslins left last Panjab and nigrated to the West PanJab 

(Pakistan). Other old buildings of historical value of this village 

are the A*Mt Khanvali MasJid which was built by A«*t Khan In the 

tinea of $iah Jahanj the lflkka-«al-Wala Math, one nlle north-west of 

4 

the village, and a brick nostgue all-built In the reign of Debar. 



The Jana Mas J Id at Mehn In Rohtak district was built 


in 1581 by 



who lived In the tines of Bunayun and is tra* 

s 


ditlonally said to have been one of his wives. 


JBELOM i- The present town of Jhelua, 109 nlles from Lahore, is of 
nodern origin. The old town of Jhelnn was on the left bank of the 


river and remains of that still exist. About the year 1883, some boat¬ 
men fron old Jhelnn established theaselves on the right bank #»r the 
better nanagosent of the ferry and, thus, founded the modern town. The 
settlement gradually grew in else and was found at the tine of annexe* 
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tion of the Pan jab In 1849 by the British to contain sou five 
hundred houses* 



■MS S3R8 

About ton miles north-west from Jhelum «ad three 


alios to the south*vest of Dina railway station, is situated the groa 
fort of Ttohtas* After the expulsion of Euaayua la 1542 t the Snperor 
Sher Shah sur found It desirable to take measures against the return 
of the exiled Mughal emperor and for the purpose of oversewing the 
warlike and po erf\il Oakhara. Re, therefore, seleoted the spot y where 
the fort could eommand the entrance of the *S&han* pass, to be named 
after the fort of Kohtas In Bengal* The (lakhare did all they could. 


to boyoott the builders and cm such for some time, to attract labour, 
an ashrafl (golden coin) was paid for each laying stone, but eventu 
the work was completed in 1S43* 


This fort has a circumference of about two and a half mllea, 
and a dividing wall in addition about 1/2 mile long* The walls are at 
their base in many places thirty feet thick end from thirty to fifty 
feet high* There are sixty-eight towers of bastions and twelve gate 
ways, and the walls are every whore pierced for musketry or archery, 
and here and there for cannon In the parapets* Hear the gateways are 
machicolations, from which molten lead could be poured on attacking 
troops* The fort has never stood a serious siege, and aven in mediae¬ 
val warfare would not have been able to hold a large army in it, for, 
some of the gates are not only taken easy of access, but are also mal- 
oonstruoted* Many of the gateways are still imposing, the finest being 
the Sohal Oats in front of Tills, which la over seventy feet hlgh| the 
balconies on the outer walls of this gate are fine specimens of tbs 
work of the times* The best gateways after the sohal Darvaza are the 
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Khavas Khanl where ths road from Jh®3» enters th# fort, The north* 

am part of tha fort is saparatad fra® tha rast by an Intarlor vail, 

ouch tha sana as those on the outside, so as to form a kind of 

citadel* within it, is a small high building of incongruous appear* 

ance said to have been aractad by Man Singh in tha time of Akbar• 

fort contained two vails vith long flight of stops on the side giving 

1 

access to water. 



the old town, know as Saldpur, vas destroy* 


ed by Stour shah suri in about 1843 and a nev city Shergarh, the ruins 


of which are still visible, vss founded about one and a half mile to 
tha south-west of the present site, the Afghan garrison vas expelled 


after a long siege by Amin Bag one of Humayun* s generals, who under 


tha orders of Akbar rased the old city and founded with its materials 


the existing one which has never bean destroyed in the subsequent 

3 

invasions. 


flAKJAL ASP HAlfPLI (SHARPtm)»- the only architectural remains in the 


plains of the Shahpur district are 


comparatively recent date. The 


construction of many of those buildings such as the Mosque at Bhera, 
the * vans** (Staircased vails) at danjal and Hand all, and the remains 
of a massive masonary purpose of distributing the vater of the stream 

a 

vas undartakan during the reign of Sher Shah Sur, 



• the nev town of Si era vas founded in 1840 


during tha ralga of Sher shah, near a spot where a Muslim holy man of 


great spiritual repute called Pir Kay a Math, had for sometime resided 

and where his followers are still residing round the tomb of their 

4 

spiritual father. Pilgrims come to pay homage from far and near. 


, • - • o • , e Dovaon, • 4- 
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*- The Serai of Khavaspur was built la IMS 

by Khavas Khan, who was a general of repute and the governor of the 

3 

Panjab during the reigns ~f Sher shah and his son Islam Shah. 

i-Malik Haider Khan Umarasai founded this village In 
1640* He vas the Path an Malik who is said to have settled here in the 
tlna of fitter shah Sur. Baal vas ealled Bastl Malik Haider Khan in the 
times of the Mughals. It oould not ooae into enlnenoe as an old and 
strategic big town, like sirhlnd 9 vas only three miles distint which 


vas also the headquarter* of the 
the Clreat Mughals. 


suba of Slxttlnd during the regime of 


HARItATJL i- Barnaul is one of the most important towns in the Patiala 
Division. It vas one of the Barkers of the suba of Agra under the 
Mughal Emperors. Ibrahim Khan, father of sher Shah sur, died here and 
his tomb still exists. Ibis tomb represents the arohlteoture of that 
time. In the reign of Akbar, shah ^uli Mukrma adorned the town with 
buildings and large tombs. 


BsHLJLPUtt t- this village is situated in Samrala tehail near 

the bridge over the Budha Mala twenty seven miles Aram Ludhiana. It 
vas founded in the reign of Akbar by two Afghans, Bahlol Khan and 
Bahadur Khan, whose descendants resided there until 1947. There la a 
tomb of Hasaln Khan, % brlok tomb built in the times of Akbar which is 
still in a fair eonditlon. There are also the tombs of Ravab Bahadur 
Khan, Alaval Khan, Daud Khan, Kamal^sd-dln and of some other important 


l.The rou K sreoraass e 

remains of the Serais and Baolis (veils) erected by the Mughal 
Emperors. 

t n«4» ilfcf l»ValIYT.ilad5maii J .100 
atner had a brisk fort .Ib id .p.399 

a^Phwivt mn state Qa s etteer. >P. 1B8. Under Delhi Sultanate and the Mughal 
sovereignst Sirhlnd was on* of the most flourishing oities of tho 
Empire .and the capital of the Suba of Slrhlnd. 

4.2hyjjgLaa fltatss flasmttear .P. 197 

cfwan, P.399-607 
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persons, which were all built In the tines of Shah Jahan. 



■ One tomby according to an inscription was built 
97B A.H.U5T0 A.0.) at Tihara in Ludhiana. The *Kaqbara* of Shah *e 
situated one ail© west of the villas© of Tihara, is said to have been 
built in the tines of Akbar. It was given the grant of 190 Hghas of 
land for eueteaanee. Paring his rebellion while marching from Dipal 
to juHundury Balm Khan pasted over Tiharay where Abdullah defeated 
a party of his friends under Mali Beg. 

Maejid of Shaikh Tayub, was built by himself in the reign of 

3 

Akbar in the Karaal District* here cupola is ooated with eaanel. 

WAHIfAtTL i- At the shrine of XIman shah at Xaramuly thore are two mosqu¬ 
es 

es| one was built by Akbar and the other by his son Jahangir. 

HIgSAR i- the mosqtii and a tomb of Bahlol shakl is about one nil© east 
of Hissar on the Hanoi Road. It was built in 1694 on the site of an 


old temple. the place is now called Dana-Sher. Sher Bahlol is said to 


have been a saint who had prognosticated to Ohlyaa-ud-din Tughlaq that 

5 

h# would one day be a king. 


ggg reiif or ATTQgS t- the fort was* built by Akbar at Attack in 1681 on 
his return frost an expedition against his brother Klrsa. Hakim, the 
Governor of Kabul, when the latter invaded the Punjab. ae gave it the 
natae of Attoek Banaras in contradiction to that of Katak Banaraty the 
chief fort at the other extremity of his snpire. It le a massive 


structurey built mostly for the purpose of defence of the frontier and 


is not of great architectural value. It is now in ruins. 



? &mn*T.\ «- there are fine objects of architectural 


si • y • a ick fort on the Satlsj. there was 2t9yS8f 

of land. ( Aln-l-Algbarl ^Vol.II .Blochman.P.300) 


lnt«r*st at Hasan Abdal, Attook District* Xt it taown to the slkhs 

as Panja Sahib In consequence of tha a ark of tha hand of Guru Kansk, 

tha founder of tha slid* religion, supposed to hare been miraculously 

Imprinted on tha slda of one of tha tanka of tha Slid* temple in tha 

1 

city, where It it still to be seen* 

WAH ( ATTOCK3 i- About two alias fren Hassan Abdal la tha dlraetlon of 


Rawalpindi, there are the ruins of a Mughal Saral, said to hare been 
halting placet built by the Bfcpuror Akbar for use on his journeys to 
and from Kashmir, lb tha south of ilia Saral on tha opposite bank of 


the Haro, la situated the garden of Wah, formerly a resting place of 

8 

the (treat Mughal Emperors on their way to tha Talley of Kashmir* 

KHaraim CtmKRATl i- There are two Tory largo walls at Kharaln In 
Gujarat district which are said to hare baan built under the orders o 


Akbar by Fatah Ulla, son of Ball Bablb Ullah at the cost of 11,000 
Akbarlrupees. The work was complatod In 3804* Tha Inscription Is 
still to be seen there. 


HM.AH fOBJl 


HXL** Thera Is a large tomb still In a wary good order at 


Hsian, district Oujerat. Slabs ware let Into the walla bearing Insert* 


ptions* Thera Is tomb of Mlraa Shaikh AH Bag, an Amir of ftsperor 
Akbar who built it in 1887. 



Ohokandl was also built by Akbar in 1590 and It 


lag place after crossing Chenab 

8 

Kashmir* 


progr- 



• Xt was la Akbar* • time that a new name 

4 

Jhelum, was adopted In honour of tho Emperor* 



Emperor 


1* a name a seen A , a on p o a 

contains the shrine of a celebrated Muslim saint known as 

__ r D .Ross,P.175) 

8*j 
8 * . 
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Attar* who was killed la an encounter with Setters* laid tha founds* 
tloa of a wlllaga alose to Balsa* still oallad aftar his* Shaikh All¬ 


pur* tha wlllafa is still in the possasslon of Mughal dasaaadsnts and 

1 

there exists Shaikh*s large tomb in a wary good order* 

KAf.4«aga l grapAartJRl «- in ISOS* Attar was installed as Emperor on a 
masonary platform at Kalaneer* sixteen miles west of Qurdaspur* Tha 
bricks from tha dilapidated buildings mere used as ballast for tha 


Amritsar^Pathaahot railway line* Pour large emus and soma small wall 


with groves of fow fine old mange trees are tha only remains left of 

3 

Attar 1 s courts and palaoes* 



X*- In 1887 Shanshor Khan* foster brother of Attar 


and the Krorl of Batala* built a fins tank to tho north-east of tho 


tows of Batala and planted gardens in tha suburb known as Anarkali 


where his tomb still stands oloso to tho tank which boars his name* 
city was enriched with a bazar and shops constructed in Aurangaeb' a 


reign by Mlrsa Knhaomad Khan* who received the title of Waslr Khan* A 
3 ama Maajid was erected by Qasi Abdul Haq* and a fine garden in three 
terraces was constructed by Anar Singh qatungo* The tomb of shuhab-ud* 
din Butter! still stands there* Batala was given by the Smperor to his 


foster brother, who neither left any stone unturned nor was reluctant 

8 

to incur the necessary expenses in improving the tom* 


MABATPtm (j tn-TirarrrRl Kabatpur* a village in Jullundur district* is 

of oonslderable antiquity* and is mentioned in Aln*l*Attari under the 
name of Ifahameadsar* It was refounded in the time of Attar by Muhammad 


Afghan horse dealer 


remains* though 


are still to be eean there* 




« 



I* There am two Mosques la H*riaca, Bothlarpar 
district the first Mufti* a and the second that of Qasi# The fomer it 
a mall one in the vest of the town. Its apandr11 la are adorned with 
horaee In stucco* It has an inscription which states that the Mifi* 


reign of Afcbur in C ISST-ee), by Rail Saabal Shim. 

1 

figures and In the chronogram* The qa*i # s nos<fue 


3 


a little larger and of somewhat later date and without any Inscription 
In fact the new style of arshiteeture under Akbar produced a 
profound effect on buildings all over the country Including those of 
the Rajput rulers of Rajasthan* The palaees built during the reign of 
Akbar at i»b®r t Bikaner Jodhpur # and Daltia indicate unmistakable 


Mughal influence* Sven Hindu tcaplet could act escape the national!* 
cation offset of Akbar* a architecture* Hindu tsaples at Windaban dhow 
dearly that their certain Statures were borrowed fron the contenpora* 
ry style of the Hughals* 


JigARfflqi 



• It is a marble sleeping 
pevlUion which stood within a large quadrangle eaoloced on three sido 
es by a colonade of rad stono pillars* intricately carved with bracket 
capitals v consisting of the figures of peacocks* elephants and grif- 
fins* in the centre of the fourth slde v which over-looked the Havl 9 
stood a paviliion* In the Hughs! style of architecture and on either 
side at the point of contact of the colonade with the outer wall were 


two chambers with verandahs of elaborately carved pillars supporting 

3 

a sloping 'chhaja* in the Hindu style* 



ens owe their existence to the tomb of Jahangir raised by his devoted 
widow* HUr Johan* in aenory of hear husband* The gardens probably grew 




up gradually around tha toab. The toub Itself la a vary striking bull* 
ding and its four high mlnartts with their graceful cupolas of whlta 


narbla ara visible for alias round* Tha tomb la approaohod by four 
corridors loading froa the garden, throe of which arc closed by perfo¬ 
rated aarblo screens* Tha sarcophagus Is of aarble decorated with 


coloured Inlay* At the head Is a berslan Inscription ‘•The IHnolned 


resting place of His Majesty the asylus of pardon Hur-ad-dln Jahangir 


Badshah*” 
AMARKALI*; 



- Anarkali f tha tltlo given to ladlra 


Begun or 3h*rlf*ll-lVlsas, a favourite slave girl of Kaperor Akbar, who 

being suspected of the offence of returning a salle fTou Jahangir 9 hit 

1 

son, was burled alive* Hie edifice was ex touted by Jahmglr In 1615* 

It was once ussd as tha station church and Proaathedral, and than tha 
store house for tha Secretariat records of tha Fan jab* Tha aarblo toab 
which stood beneath th# central dons, bears the following Persian 


Inscription »- 




J [jr\. J * / j _- t t-» l - 

\~ 

behold the fae# of oar beloved once store 
thanks unto ay Qed unto the day of rosurrootlon 



[Qua eir£% t— The nest uaprstentlous but exquisite 

3 

building inside the fort Is the Moti Mas j Id (Pearl Mosque) , which was 
ooapleted at a cost of three hundred thousand rupees during Jahangir* s 
reign* It Is an Instance of suprsao perfection of art eeablned with 

duplicity. Formerly, it was tha private Chapel Royal of the ladles of 

9 

the imperial harssi* 

• Find Baden Khan was founded In 1638 by 
Baden Khan, tha head of the fsally of Kholdiar Rajputs* Rot sultan end 
Kot Sahib Khan were built subsequently by tha chiefs of the sans tribe, 
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Department 


site Miaul 

Khan, 


the right bank of 
m head quarters of 
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i«* Pasrur# about 30 miles south of SlaUcot, was ones 
a place of considerable also and Inportance* Traces of its ferner 
prosperity remain In and about the town, amongst which is a largo tai 
constructed during the reign of Jahangir* It is now fed by cutting 
down the Degh stress* A canal was built for tide sane purpose by Dare 
tihikoh. the renains of the eanal and the bridge which were built by 
Shah Dmula* are still discernible on the Anrltsar road. To the north 


of the town is the grave bnown 


much repute by the Bajwa Jats 


Mti 


i as Hshra Manga-di-Mar* It Is hsld in 

1 

of the district* 


t- There is a tenple constructed at Piadori# seven 

alias to the east of Ourdaspur# on the right bank of the river leas la 

the shape of a Muslin domed tonb* The place was nuoh ra sorted to by 

the Mughals and the rulers of Kashnlr and Kangra Hills* There are 

thirteen sanadhs (toebs) representing thirteen gad die (thrones)* A 

copper plate* on which are inscribed the terns of the grant of pasture 

3 

by the gaperor Jahangir# is still preserved at the shrine* 


Two 


atone 


withstood the savages of tine* 


t- Bastl Dantrihreandan, originally Ibrah inpur# was 
founded by Ansarl shaikhs fron Haul in 1906* Bastl shaikh harvest*# 
originally Surajabad# was founded by Shaikh harvest** also bn Ansarl 
from Ktml Korea, in 1914* Bastl Ohasan, was founded in the reign o: 


Pethans 


dn are the disciples 


of Shaitdi Qarvesh* Bastl Baba Khel# originally called Babarpur# was 
founded in 3930*31 by Barabsal Pathan* of title Baba Khel Clan* In Bai 
Shaikh harvest* there are the nosqpte and tcnb of Shaitdi harvest!# whjU 



#Roas#?.142 

• Dental is situated at four nilos 
rian load* 



were built in the Pathan style, and two teapies and a tank* known at 
Dhab Balia. Rati Dat» which were built la 1703. 

KAMfigpim CJPLLilMDcmi Htirtirpur, forty alia* fron Aarltsar and aiaa 

allot from Jullundur city* It situated on the (brand Trunk Hoad* It 

vat built in 1388 by guru arjan* The site was gran tad to hit fathar 

X 

Guru Eaa Data by Enparor Jahangir* 

RIKQDar (JlILltJMaBlO i-Rltodar potaattat two Una RusHs toubs, which 
art tltuatad close togathar aaongtt tuna vary fina eld treat, the 
raaalnt of a foraar garden* On# of the toots vat built In 


the reign of Jahangir and the other in 1387 near the alote of shah 
Jahan* t reign* The foraar It popularly known at the toab of the 'ait- 
ad* (teacher) and the latter at that of hit pupil* These are both 
ornamented on the outside vith various patterns in glased titles, but 
the vork it not so good at that of the host examples at Agra and 
Lahore * But though similar In external doooratlon and in genoral ttyl 
they are quite different in their designs* 

Thera is a short Insoriptlon of one Una over the entrance 


doorway on the south, which It repeated on the north tide. Indicating 


the data 1031 a*H*( 1618 A.D.) • There Is also a Baradarl, in whleh Is 


8 


situated the shrine of Bahadur Khan who died In the reign of Jahangir* 

HD t<dh« nodam town of Rur Mahal In distrlat 





Jullundur crinrajaratoc the ntoory of fur Jahan, the spouse of the 
Saporor Jahangir, and who is said to have bean brought up horo* 9ho 
had tho la per ial Saral constructed and had inhabltod numerous faal li¬ 
es In her nev town* Tho Saral la 831 foot square outside, including 
tho octagonal tower at the corner. The eastern gateway Is a double 
storeyed building faced on the outside with red sand stone fron the 
Fatehpur Slkri quarries* The whole front is divided Into panels 
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ornamented with sculpture hat the relief 1« flaw and the workmanship 

coarse* There are angola and fairies, elephants and rhinoceroses, 

eaaels and horses, monkeys and peacocks with men on harsetback and 

archers on alaphants. The aidas of the gateway are In much battar 

style , the ornament being limited to flligreed scroll work with birds 

sitting on the branches. Bat even in this the design is much better 

than tha execution, as there Is little relief* On the entrance, there 

is a long inscription. There was also a similar gateway on the west* 

era aide, but this Is now only a mass of ruin and all the stone faolag 

1 

has disappeared* 

On the northern side of the courtyard there are thirty two 
rooms with a varandah in front, in each comer there were three rooms, 
one large and two mall* Jahangir* a apartment formed the eentral 
block of the southern side, three storeys in height* The moms ware 
well designed bat ell their charm is not clearly discernible under the 
white wash* The main room was oblong in shape with a half ostagen 
recess on two sides similar to the large rooms in the oorners of the 
Saral. 

3 

The Saral is said to hare been built by Zakarlya Khan the Kasim 

of the subah of Jullondur, during the reign of Jahangir* It was meet* 

ad by the order of Bur Jah&n. The inscription over the eastern gateway 

8 

gives the date of erection A JR* 1038 (1810) 4*0. It is remarkable for 
Its exquisitely sculptured front* 


• s t on $ site o an ane nt • as s s 

ed by the large slse of the bricks that had been dug up as well as 
by amorous coins found there* Bur Mahal is said to have been built 
on the site of town oalled Kot Kalur o*t Kot Kahlur. which according 
to Kr*Barkley was place of importance *uid is said to have been ruin 
about 700 A.H • (1800 A.D*) 

3 # Zak%rya Khan seems to be an energetic man. The inscription consists 
of six short lines shown as belewt- 

"Taking payment frem travellers is for bidden, the lamb Zakarya Khan 
Bahadur,Governor ef the dlstrict,having exempted them*Should any 
Founder of the Doab collect these dues may hie wives be divorced*" 

3.Inscription over the East date or Delhi Qate, avir j 
Over the Vest or Lahorl Oats* 7 


s m 



• there art the ruins of a Mughal palace called tha 
Baas Mahal near Burl a* Xt la said that Emperor Jahangir used to halt 
hara os his way to his favour It a hunting ground at Kalesar* Burls 


Itself is said to have baas tha birth plana 

1 

Akbar*s ministers* 


of Blrbar who was ona of 



as. 


thare was a gardes of Khavaja Walt at slrhlnd 


sltnatad on tha 3rand Trunk Boad 9 38 alias north of Anhalt* tha Khava 
la dlstlagul filed himself for his skill In architecture and for his 
tasta In laying tha foundations of gardens and ornamented grounds* 

*X found ajrsalf immediately in a covered avenue planted on aaoh aid# 
with soarlet roses, and beyond than arose groves of oypress y fir 9 
pains and evergreens, variously disposed* we entered the garden 9 
which now eadiiblted a variegated pattern, ornamented with flowers of 
the utmost brilliancy of colours and of the choicest kind*** In tha 


nldst of this open pattern was a noble reservoir of water, and In the 
centra of this place of water was an elegant and lo rty psvUllon, of 
eight eldest capacious enough to accomodate two hundred persons with 
convenient sitting room* and surrounded by a beautiful colonnade of 
trees* Xt was f moreover f two etmomyed high and the figures alluring 
to the eye were painted round It* The reservoir vat environed with 
hewn stones and nearly two thousand water fowls supported on its 
bosom* Under the Mughal sovereigns v this oity was one of the most 
flouridling cities of the aspire* Xt Is said to have three hundred 
and sixty mosques 9 tombs v sarals and wells* 

BaJKJR (paTTala) I- the ruins that surround BaRur 9 nine miles north* 
oast of Bajpura y testify Its fbmer Importance* Xts ancient name is 
•aid to have been pushpawati v the city of flowers* the town became a 
»nahal* of the Mughal govarnment of sicfelad under Akbar* There Is 
a well known by the name of Sana© Chhlmban (Washerwoman) 9 a famous 



musician, -who lived in the tine of Jahangir* Chhmt, seven miles 
meet of Damir, is another ancient village, closely connected with 
it* The ruins of old buildings, still to be Men, show that Chhat 
must have been one of the suburbs of Banur* There ar® good many 
Muslim tombs* It contains an old fort also* 

F HI Il*.„C jEB^S<L 3 I 23 Xt** The historic town of Biol, district Bhatinda va§ 
founded by Baht Phul in 163? and is the anoestral home of the former 
rulers of Phulklan States of Patiala, Habha and Jlnd* There is a 
Kaeha fort and the shrine of Baba Phul* 


gRAH J AS Alt 


jgHL^ag. 



lieturning to the fort entrance and 


then to the left, one passes under a second gateway of marble called 

the Hath! Paon* The entrance to tho harem formerly was to Idle left, 

a stair ease of broad stops, now destroyed* Zt was built in 2631* 

Shah Jahan ordered a tower to be erected which in height should be 

beyond measurement and conception, like up to the highest Heaven* In 

beauty, loftiness, and exeeUenee, such a toner never has been and 

never will be seen under the sky* The road to the right by which tho 

3 

fort is now roadbed is work of the British* 



Xn the eentre of the Fort is the Takht of Shah 

r 


Jahan of red and sand stone, which is the only existing example of Its 


kind* Xn this Dewan»t-Am (Hall of Audience) the Bmperor daily sat in 


state and as he took his seat the musicians stationed In the *Hlqar 

^m 

Ghana* opposite struck up a material strain, while a glittering page* 
ant of men horses and elephants passed in review before Shah Jah«n*Xt 


X ,PP* , 

3* Pars spr on 

3 * "the gate of the fort was called Hathl PSon or Elephant Foot gate, 
because ladies of the Harem, when going out for an airing passed 
through it on their elephants 1 ** (2d&&X&-Kuhammad Latif,P*3l) 

4*( band of music, the place m£ the poroh of a palace where 

the drums are beaten at stated intervals* 


is remarkable for the Hindu character of the detail*, especially 

pillars of the red stone consoles supporting the cares which are in 

the form of elephants and other conventional animals, precisely sini- 

1 

lar to those to be found in the Hindu temples* 

1 lME2£l*~ In the enclosure of the Fort and Falano of tahore 

there is a ruined building on arches immediately beneath a marble 

3 

perillion with performated lattice work* this was the Ars Begt, whelm 

the (nobles) of the court assembled in the Burning to receive the 

3 

emperor*$ commands* 



the Khavabgah of shah Jahan la 
an elegant little pavillion of marble arches and open lattice work 
immediately over the Ars Begi mentioned aborts* In this pavillion 9 
protected by curtains hanging from rings in the valla, the 9aperor 
slept 9 acid on rising shoved himself at the marble windows to the 

nobles gathered below* the upper fklese is an inlay of cornelian etc. 

4 

and gracefully designed* 

5 

Tff g .SHIM MAHAL (UfflBRgi i* the Shlsh Mahal is a much more striking 
object, the iridescent sheen to its nyrlad fragments of looking glass 
of different colours set in arabesque, patterns of white cement at 
once attracted the visitor's attention, this is the work of both t 
Jahan and his son Aurangmeb* 1h® artistic execution of the *nhieh* 


(Mirror) work, though brilliant, narrowly escapes the charge of vulga* 
rlty, especially when contrasted with the marble inlay of the **faula<* 
kfoa* and of the spandrels of the marble arches on the inner side ef 
the • shlsh Mahal* • In the small roams leading to the upper tower are 
fair specimens of the wooden celling made in geometries! patterns, 
gaily painted and guided, which produce a remarkable effect of lntrl* 


1 • or a m - 

asaa P* ■ ■ 134 

3 # Are ogi or Usher or an introducer 
3»Lj&|£^uh«SBad Latif,P.13S 


easy end richness. The principle on which their elaborately pantl* 

led ceilings are constructed Is of the saps pattern which was adopted 

1 

in similar work at Cairo. 



the mosque of Waslr Khan was built 

3 


In 1634 by Hakim \lira-ud-din, a Path an of Chiniot ho rose to th# 

position of Waslr in the reign of Shah Jahan* It is remarkable for 

the profusion and excellence of the inlaid potter/ decorations in 

the panelling of the walls* Its origin is aainfestly Persian, and 

the descendants of the draftsman employed to this day pride them* 

3 

selves on their Persian origin* In these arabesques each leat mad 
each detached portion of the white ground is a separate piece of pot 
or tile, and that the work is strictly inlay and not painted decora* 
tlon* The panels of pottery are set in hard mortar* In the mosqpo 


itself are seme very good specimen of Pereo-Xndian arabesque painting 


on the 



noth lime walls* 


This work* which is very freely painted 


and good in style, 1« true tresoo painting, the buono fresco of the 
Italians and, like the Iftlald, ceramic work, is now no longer in 
rogue modern decoration being usually fresco or mere distemper paint* 
lag* though lti builder was a native of the Panlab, Its style is 
more Par so-Mughal and lean Indian than that of any other talldtog in 

the city* Two chronograms inscribed on the veils give the date of 

4 

the foundation of the mosque* 

(1 AHOftRl t* shaiamar Cardens were laid out in 164? by 
the order of the Emperor Shah Jahan* All Mar dan Khan and Hfavab 7a si 
Khan were commanded to build for the Isperor a garden like that of 
paradise* they accordingly laid out the garden in seven divisions§ 
symbolic of seven stages of the paradise of Islamic conception, of 


1 HK ana a , * 

3* oss,PP* 107*108 

3* e oc egen says ir s s were sent for expressly from 
China to execute the work,but there is m historical evidence for 
thie* 

4* 11 solid gah*i*Ahl*7asX and Banal MasjId Waslr Khan** 



&JkJk 

WWW 


those four have boon destroyed and throe only art included In the 
present area, which covers about thirty nine acres* the garden Itself 

symmetry usual In the east* the parall¬ 


elogram bounding all is sub-divided late squares and In the centre Is 

/ 

a reservoir bordered by an elaborately Indented coping and studded 

/ 

j 

witty pipes for jets d*eau» A cascade falls Into It on a slab of a«r 

/’ 

corrugated la an ornamental carved deeper* 

7 

Eoshan Ara, Shah Jahan 1 s daughter was a poetess 


/ 


a 



J 


great love for the flowers and th& fall of water In the 

/ 1 

/ had a special attachment with 3hala**r hardens of Labor# and drew 


/ 


her inspiration from the picturesque scenery presented by the fasci< 
noting waterfall (abehar) at the centre of the gardens, hue day the 


prince ss 


enjoying the sparkling water on this waterfall descend' 


lng on the slope of marble, forming the artificial fall, and 


all 


ear to the sound so produced when the following 


came to her 


lips spontaneously? 


•Ai Ibshir nauhagar 
^ar dar nigGn 
* gard bud Id 
ra ba sang 


bghr-i-Jd 

da *e ana 


sti 


ohun ma tamis shab 
ttisadi-o«*i8igiristi * 2 



"Whose absence, 0 Waterfall are thou 

loudly? 
through 
th« night* 
rikin 
tears 


’4«r acute was thy pain that throughout 

th« night« 

Restless* like a#, thou vast striking thy head 

— ML. Jr J* ^ Ml J. J* Mm. ■JU MM* _ 



► At the end of the old Hall on the right side 
of the Multan Road, is the fine gateway, cost, only called the Chaubur 
jl, once the entrance into the garden of Zabtda Begum, one of the 
daughters of Shah Jihan and an authoress who, in her shady retreat on 
the brinks of the lavi composed a volume of mystical poems (Devan-1- 


a wwa vwfc. 


1*Simla means« house (Saa«kr 


oy 


nouse o 





i 


/> 'J^D 


-tZj 


1D,1936,P.B88 ^ ^ ^ ^ . 


Kakhtl) which in still n«A and admired* 



- fh* house of tha groat saint SahUl Sarwar, 

at Shanukal district Oajranwala was turned Into a mosque in the 

tins of Shah Jahan* The well attached to It, was also much 

3 

improved and beautified. 

It is said to be founded during the reign of 

Shah Jahan, as it appears from the papers in the possession of the 

Qaaangos of Die town, and original!/ named Shah Jahanabad* During 

the later Afghan Invasions It is said to have been depopulated v 

3 

its inhabitants taking shelter in the mud fort of ICot Desks* 




'■ *" u, r rtMt 6alldlaM ln th * wy oM 

town of Dlpalpur are the temples of Lalu /as Raj where an annual 

fair is held in the month of February* there is an old mosque* 

built ln the time of Khan Khanan, Waalr of Shah Jahan, and a tomb 

of Imam Shah, where also an annual fair is held* It la said that 

Rasarat Behawal 3hah himself built a mosque and a Rujra and the 

town was given the name of Hujra Shah Muklm because of its being 

3 

the birth place of Hear at shah Muklm* 


SHaH gg 



- the celebrated engineer All Mar dan Khan 


In 1633 in accordance with the instructions of laperor shah /khan. 


started the construction of 


Ifahar, in tbirdaspur district to 


carry the waters to Shalimar hardens near Lahore* Alal-til-Mulk 
or Fazl Khan remodelled and completed the work within this district* 


• fP* 

3.the a r ere use attended by ten thousand persons from 

all over adjoining districts of the Pan Jab and Jammu 

4• 16, »lies t;outh of oSara stands Dlpalpur, on Die old high bank of 
Die Be a a* In the time of Akbar and his successors this was 
ef town of the district yielding a revenue of over 33 las 
after taking Lahore* marched and stormed Dlpalpur in 1634 
rebuilt by Mlrsa Abdur Bahia about 1509. 

*114) 


• Saber 

It was 




340 


west of Batala on th© 
th Sikh CJuru Tfargoblnd 


i- sir! Rargobindpur, 19 miles north 

right bank of the Beat was re founded by the 

1 

9 which was formerly known ms Rahil a a word 


W — 

was considered most unlucky to pronounce in the earl/ morning:* owing 
to the curse of th® (torus to the effect that all who would do so ah 


hare no wife nor family* It ranks next to Amritsar ms 

3 

sanctity and pilgrimage to the Sikhs* 


a place of 


t- Hi® modern town of Phlllanr, situated on the 
right bank of the Satlej dates from th© time of ohah Jahan when the 
sitei then covered with ruins* was ro-occupied hiving been selected 
for the erection of a Sara! on the Imperial line of the road fro® Delhi 
to Lahore* 


RAMOS (J1TIJJI18 £13R ) i» There is m old Sara! which, as is asserted, was 

built in the reign of Shah Jahan (1037-59) at Rahoo, There are 30 

4 

mosques and 34 temples which were built during the Mughal period* 
PAKH&fll SARAl f JOTvLCTNOrTR i ) i- Dakhani Saral, 5 miles from Hlkodar is an 
old serai built by <&«h Jahan and had been used as a leper asylum* The 
style 1* Muslim of the late Mughal period* The interior surfaces of 
the gateway* are covered with brilliant tile work of the mosaic class* 




The town Phagwara, which l* situated 19 miles south east of 


JulTmdur, was founded in the reign of 





• k mosque of brick was built at Rahaun about two 


miles from Khanna railway station to 

6 

Jahan, which still stands there* 


the east, in the reign of 


hi ms 


At Bass! (Sirfclnd) is the shrine of Shaikh Ahmad 


Kujaddld Alf-i-Sani, a descendant of Shahab-ud-Dln Farukh Shah Aifaxuqi, 



the Kabuli, who Qm# to India froa Kabul* Yho family first settled 
In 3unm t but loan Rafi-ud-Din took up his abode in slrhlnd in the 
time of Ftros Shah* Mujaddld, his descendant in tho sixth s«amtiofi| 
was born there in 1563 a*D. Ha was a disolple of Baqi Bills of Delhi . 
and founded the Haqsbondl Mujaddedla order in India, introducing the 
practice of %ikr~i-Mhafl or silent prayer* He wrote nany religious 

i 

works of which the Maktubat is the nest important. He died at Sirhiad 
in 1617 A*D. at the age of sixty four* His toa»b la tho principal 
shrine of the N.iqahbandls in India, and is a beautiful structure, 
built in the reign of Bhah Jahan* The •urs* is held on the 17th of 
Safer and is the occasion of a considerable gathering* Pilgrims froa 
Kabul visit this shrine, the Baqshb&ndls absolutely forbid nuele and 

singing, but they are said to advocate the use of fine clothes and 

1 

luxurious food* 


KBYLA (H&L*mKDTLA)t- The ancestors of the reigning family of thl* 

Muslin to*« case from Kabul, and held high offices in Birhind tinder 

the Great Mughal Eeperors* Bay a aid Khan, the fifth in descent from 

£Jadr«ud-din founded Kotl% in 1656* the name of Kotla is said to be 

3 

derived from the kot (fort) or wall which was built round the town in 
the said year* 



Li- the royal harai is one of the oldest buildings in 
the town of Bhahabad, district Kamal. It was constructed earlier, 
but was protected la the tin# of tRiah Jahan by a fortified wall built 


in a style which reminds us of Idle Red Fort at Delhi. It con prised the 
residence of certain Mughal officials, but it is most probable that 

the saral also was connected by the ->ain road to Delhi parsing through 

3 

It* 


1* « f p P* • 

3 ,P«44 

v —Ross,P*338 

3* e ,FP* 



• fhs ;«■« MtiJ&d it tilt most striking M 

lag lo Mot* tad its Alta doa*s tad lofty twara at? k taaa £m 

i 

slits round* fa# gateway opens on a large quadrangle fated with trie* 
k« and or *r~shadowed by two rets ef *plpal* trees* Die ebssnee sf 
side entrants* and tbs position of the slaerets at the four corners 
of the quadrangle glte to Die bonding a very grin appearanee 9 and to 
oies the graceful symmetry which 1* to pleasing in the Delhi oosgne* 
there is emavev f a defeotire style, the eeanedes at the elds are 
plain In the estrone and slnars 9 digested of their empales thieh tors 
so shattered in the earth quake of 1940* the flight of step* is paved 
with a beautifully variegated stone fro* fatal hills known as • Atari*# 
this stons is also found in the Kewaget hills in the Rawalpindi diet* 


riot, and was 
3 

floors. 


favourite saterial with yfuhonsadan buildings for inlaid 



inhere Tort and palate which had not boon pot to eose practise! 

S 

nee* This was the Sssaan fttrj* Although it does not merit the 

agent eulogy of the inserlption f an exosinatlon of Ita parts till ho 

found interesting* there is a *suill t though costly, marble pavUHon f 

inlaid with flower a 9 wrought in preelons stones and known by Die 

ifleaat nose of tho Ian labha or the building whieH cost nine latais* 

this delicate and boantifhl work belongs to the time of goreagaoh, and 

it ie distinguished fros other arehiteetnral fores near it by the eat* 

willinea roof* the Inlay 9 wish of thieh has unfortunately been destr* 

4 

oyod Is rtsarkablo for exeesstvs siantenoss and artistic skill* 


l*o p 

the year ef 
8*j 

a* 

octagonal. 

4*JMttirMdH»ad 



a o ga ay 

AJS«(H7I 4*Q«) 

PS»*39S~38& 
on of the Arable 


w» 


a 


was 






it R«ri«Ut| iiitrlit Rawalpindi Hurt it an 

•14 ntttfli through ths hill on tho Labors-Foteawar rood, tho roadway 

it ptvtd with flag* of «ton* 9 tell* a ston* slab In sorted in tho wall 

oa tho sldo eontains aa Inscription teioh shows that tho work was 

oooploted in 1673 shoot tho tteo Anraagseb narteod to hasoatt Abdal and 

•oat his sob prlsies Saltan with an am/ against tho Khattaks and other 

trans-Indus tribes* tho pevoaont was ao doubt a rtoarkablo atelorsasat 

1 

la those dart* 



n Sw sarai of Waurangahad, dlstrlot 9ajarat .was 

S 

built hr tho Sapsror Aur*ng*«b, who gawo his titlo of Alasaglr, to it* 
Maori Ail a (JHAMQl i-fhs protest town of Mafhlanat fifty sir olios north 
wo at of Cheteewatal was foaadod during tho roiga of Aur&ngseb in 169S 
by a Sanyasi ?agir 9 Lai Sath 9 tho thirteenth dasoandant of shiv Sash 
Kumar who dwolt in tho lath Sahib in tho osntro of tho town. 



- Sarai Lashkari Khan, dlstrlot Ludhiana 
sight olios tost of Khsttna oa tho Brand Trunk Road, stellar to that at 

Kh *“* - b “ llt *“ th *4 t ‘“* " * W * M “*‘ ** *' - ' l * h U 

now uood for cultivation* 

AiABTOi (BnggfARPffiO >- About fifty olloo has Roshiarpir Is tha saorod 
Slid) town of Anandpur 9 tho abodo of bllss 9 founded by Qusu Soblad Singh 
la 1STM* It la situated at tho foot of tho Sates Soft Foak oa tho loft 


bank of tho SatleJ* 

Saw Ka Mahal was built about tho yoar 2060, whoa tha town of 
AnaBdpur was founded. Users is aa under-ground sail tears Sahib* Surd* 
wars of Soshgavh was also ballt la 1699* Hardware Anaadgash Doadaaa 
Sahlby Kaajl Steib* Tills Ltegmrh (Stronghold of tho toath Site <$m ) t 


8* s rotor oral of 8snraagabad f white Is a 

half a distant and altogether out of tho Alanglr leads 
wore granted to oertsla Khatrls to preserve the Sarai* Sat 

SlitSir *** 1 Sgaraagabod* 

* io6 ~ 10 * 



white 



Harmandir Sahib, the ghlah Mah&ll, Takhat Sahib, Patalpuri and Khan- 

gah Budhan r hah (a Muhammadan Saint)• saesadh of Baba Turditta srt all 

1 

the Important architectural places built during the Mughal rule* 


sffLTAMWm iKAPtmtHALAlIt ie situated at a distance of sixteen miles 
to the south of Kapurthala* It was founded, according to the tradit* 


ion, by Sultan Khan todl, a general of 


%:■ 


of dhaaal* The ruins of 


five huge old bridges over the Bein stream, as is maintained, sere 
constructed in the time of ohar Shah which still survive the wages of 
time* 4 little down the stream is a second handsome bridge built in 
the time of Aurangseb, which is still In a good condition* There is 
also a fine saral, erected about the same period, which is now used 
as the Tahsll building* Several buildings of no architectural inters* 
st are connected with Ouru Hanak, the founder of the nikh religion* 




Kan Singh who began to reside at J&ijon, 


had constructed the fort in 1701 

a 

in the hills of Shlvallk* 


*D. This place eoananded the pass 


BAHAPfmQAKH (PATIALA) »* The village Salfabad, four miles fro® Patiala 


in which the fort (of Bahadurgarh) is situated, took its name from 
Saif Eh m brother of Havab Fidal Khan, who founded it In the time of 
Btaperor Aurangseb* The date of founding the village is given by ShaiMft 
Baser .11 Slrtilndl, a popular poet of that time in an inscription on 
the inner gate of the fort. The ®osque in front of the palace was 

built by Saif Khan in 1077 a*H. ( 1682 a*d.) as the inscription on the 

6 

doorway of the mosque denotes Saif Khan Is the founder of this mosque* 
PAHJAUfi (PATIALA) »* Fldal Khan, foster brother of Aurangseb turned 
out the Hind; Raja of Bah an In 1661 and established his own residence 


'was teken V MaKwrejn Kanjit slngh in IBIS* ( Hoshlarour 
District (huttatf (19Q4) *P*234) 

4."aWi aamud ial? "than Halfabad*** 1067 A*H, (1666 A,D.) 

S*9aalt een Masjld amad naif Khan 


asi 


*t Panjanr, a goall village about three miles south of Kalka and 
fifteen miles north of Hhandigarh. He was a great nan of skill and 
architectural taste. He laid out a beautiful terraced garden in 
imitation of the Ghalsmar Garden of Lahore and built magnificent 
mansions the glory of which is still discernible to the present day* 
He dug a canal at the foot of the neighbouring hill and brought it 
to the garden to irrigate Its numerous grass plants and flower beds 
and to feed its springs which added to the grandeur of the place. The 
garden was known for its red roses* According to sujan Hal there 
existed at Pan 4 our towards the end of the 17th oentury, an old Hindu 
temple of great sanctity, known as Bhima Devi which is no more there 
now. 

HADIYA fB4RHALAli-This town contains a (lurdawara (Sikh temple) of 
Guru Teg Bahadur and a large tank at which a large fair Is held in 
April* 

After the death of Aurangseb, the style completely deteriorat¬ 
ed and the buildings that were erected during the first half of the 
13th century revealed degeneration of taste and artless design. 

Art and architecture reached its senith during the Mughal 
period. But it was not a Minerva-like creation, springing full grown 
from one head of man, but It was a continuous development of art and 
architecture, which culminated during the reign of Ghah Jahm, who 
a great patron of art and architecture. During his reign many build¬ 
ings were constructed, in the structure of which, is clearly desoer- 
nlble the decoration and effeminacy, which are to be distinguished 
from the simple austerity of the Turkish buildings. The seeds of the 
real progress of art were sown when Baber who was a great lover o| <se£ 
case to India* but he had neither tiro nor resources to develop art 
and architecture. Humayun who always lived in the opium-eater*s 




BJles#,P.334 




3sa 


paradise 9 was devoid of aesthetic taste, ikbar beg-in to patronise it. 
The * la pi Laity of the buildings of &fcbar*a reign, who was the first 
Mughal Enporor to patronise art and architecture* is to be distlnful* 
ihed tram the profuse embellishment and effeminacy of the buildings 
of Shah Jahan* s reign during which art readied the climax. After Shah 
J shaft there was anti-climax, because Aurangseb was too austere and 
abstuse to have the aesthetic sense. Art account of Important roads 






1. Kir funis All 

2. Mirsa Kamran 

3* Khavas Khan-Muhabat Khan 

4. Khavaj a Vais Sarvani 

5. sikander Shah Sur 

6. Farhat Khan 

7. Shah Abul Mali! 

8. Hussain Khan Tukri/a 

9. Farhat Khan Kihtar 

10* Shassas-ud-din Atlca Khan 
11. Mir Muhammad 
13. Husain Quit Khan 

13. Shah Quit Huharam 

14. Sa'ld Khan 

15. Imperial Hsad quarters 

16. KhavaJ a Sha»as-ud-din Khawafi 

17. Zain Khan Koka 

18. Mirsa QuliJ Khan 

19. Sa’ld Khan 
30. Dilawar Khan 

21. Shaikh Farid (MUrtsa Khan) 

33. Sadia Khan 

33. Asa f Khan 

34. Vasir Sian 

35. All Mardan Khan 
26. oulieh Khan 

37. Jafar Khan 

38. Khalil-Ullah Khan 

39. Ibrahim Khan 

30. Muhammad Amin Khan 

31. Fidli Khan 
33. Ananat Khan 

33. Qawam-ud-din Khan 

34. Muhammad Asia 

35. Khan Jahan Bahadur 

36. Muqarraa Khan 

37. Abu Hasir Khan 

38. Abrahlra Khan 

39. Prinos Muhaasaad Muaasaa 

40. Zabardast Khan 

41. Prinos Muhammad Muaszan 


1537-1330 A.D 

1530-1540 

19 

1540-1545 

H 

1545-1553 

91 

1553-1556 

* 

1555-1555 

19 

1555-1656 

99 

1556-1557 

91 

1557-1560 

19 

1660-1566 

19 

1566-1568 

II 

1568-1575 

99 

1575-1578 

99 

1578-1585 

99 

1585-1598 

99 

1598-1600 

19 

1600-1601 

99 

1601-1605 

99 

1605-1605 

«t 

1606-1610 

f» 

1610-1616 

ft 

1616-1634 

ft 

1624-1638 

«« 

1628-1637 

91 

1637-1644 

99 

1644-1647 

19 

1647-1659 

99 

1659-1661 

99 

1661-1667 

99 

1667-1673 

19 

1672-1672 

H 

1672-1678 

99 

1678-1680 

19 

1680-1691 

99 

1691-1691 

99 

1691-1697 

* 

1697-1697 

ft 

1697-1700 

91 

1700-1705 

99 

1705-1705 

If 

1705-1707 

99 


1 

She Panjab was par callad out into five assessment circles as 

£ C&Ci*&i\£SL& 

mentioned/above, generally known as Doabs, which were divided Into 

u 2 

234 Parganas. She total area of sieasured land rose from 1,61,55,643 

Blghas in 1594 to 2,43,19,960 Bighas In 1720 A.D, 

She territorial division was, however, assessed for the revenu 

assessment in 1594, during Akbar's reign, which changed from time to 

9 

time till the death of the last Great Mughal. 



1594 5 Doabs 

1655 14 Sarkars 

1696 6 Doabs 

1700 

1730 6 Doabs 


4 

232 Mahals 
314 Parganas 
316 Mahals 
488 Mahals 
339 Mahals 


SARKARS 1 1594 1695 1720 

Jullundur Doab, 60 mahals (The 5 Doabs Jullundur Doab, 

69 of the Ain) 

Bari Doab, 82 Bari Doab, 57 Mahals 

Keohna Doab, 57 Reohna Doab, 49 Mahals 

Chlnhat Doab, 31 Chlnhat Doab, 33 Mahals 

Sind Sagar Doab,43 Sind Sagar Doab, 48 Mahals 

Kangra Doab, 63 Mahals 



She Total area of measured land rose from 


1,61,55,643 Blghas in 1594 to 3,43,19,960 Blghas in 1720 A.D. 



Jalandhar 33,79,303 39,39,518 31,09,130 35,93,751 

Bari 45,80,003 52,39,857 35,70,204 49,33,751 


1. - ol.I,Jarre t,PP. 

2# eP • 3 a/ic 

slMunshiSujan Rai lfeand&* writes that the province was divided into 

4. 

332 Mahals. 


Doabs instead of Sarkars. 

Atn-i-Akbavl -Blochaan. P-315. gives 334 Parganas in the prelimina 
staiement,But nv addins tosether the Mahals of the Sarkars.we get f 


>y adding together the Mahals of the Sarkars,we get 


3 


Reehna 
ChInhat 
Sind Sagar 



43,53,148 
36133 f 2X0 
14,09,939 


98,53,010 

40,41,809 

12,56,771 


43,01,192 10,66,088 

16,13,660 a3,17,318 

13,97,805 35,14,984 

— 14,51,346 


the total provincial ravanua vast* 


in 1594 Rs. 1,39,86,460 

■ 1648 Ra. 3,35,00,000 

» 1654 Ra. 3,73,43,994 

" 1665 Ra. 3,46,95,000 

" 1695 Rs. 2,23,34,500 

* 1697 R». 3^33,95,800 

* 1790 Rs. a,33,35,968 

" 1707 Rs. 22,06,53,302 

* 1730 Rs. 1,45,39,765 (excluding Kangra) 

Rs. 1,59,81,111 (including Kangra) 


According to Babar tha details of the revenue in 1538 was as 


follows! 

The Divisions of Shir a, Lahore, * 3,33,15,980 Tanks 
Sialkot and Dlpalpur (Trans-Satinj) 

Sir hind * 1,39,31,985 Tanks 

Rissar Perosa * 1,30,75,174 Tank* 

Chatanan, the author of the Chahar Qulshan, who wrote his 


treatise in 1769, gives the details of Doabs of the Panjab as follows! 



1. J»l*ndh» r 


59 Mahals, of 15 of which records not received 


of 7 more area unknown. Remaining 47 Mahals| area 39,39,518^1 
5,784 mausasi revenue 14,37,50,069 Dam (Rs.35,93,751-11-7.) 


Hilly 

Plain 


38 Mahals 
19 Mahals 
47 Mahals 


2,71,00,070 Dam 



2. Bari Doab ..... 57 Mahals, of 21 of which records not obtained. 
Remaining 36 Mahals, area 52,39,857 Bighasf 4,678 mauzas; revenue 
19,73,60,057 Dam (Rs.49,33,751-6-10.) 

3. Reehna Doab ••••• 49 Mahals, of 6 of which are unknown. Remaining 


43 Mahalsf area 98,53,010 Bighasf 4,693 mausasf revenue 4,36,43,315 


Dam (Rs. 10 ,66,087-14-0). 

Mandyat (f) 12 Mahals 34,13,340 Dam 

Baharjat(t) 26 Mahal* 

38 Mahals 

, - o • , er ge, • 







4 


Parganahs 


30 Mahals 


30,13,94,341 Bam 



..... 33 Mahals, of 3 of vhich records not received} 
of 5 mors arsa unknown. Remaining 14 Mahals area 40,41,809 Bighas) 
7,583 mausas} revenue 9,36,88,735 Dasi (Hs.33,17,318-6.) 


Hilly 

Plain 


11 Mahals 

131 

33 Mahals 


7?si!ag!a4i jfcS 



48 Mahals, of 17 of which records not reoei< 

ved, of 19 more area unknown. Remaining 12 Mahals} area 13,56,77112 

30 

Bighas} 3,177 mausas} revenue 14,05,99,371 Dam (Rs.35,14,984-4-5). 


Hilly 

Plain 


36 Mahals 



11,10,83,671 Dan 





Kanara 


not received, of 35 others area unknown.Remaining 6 Mahals} 311 ma 
revenue 5,80,53,833 Dan (Rs .14,51,345-13-10)• 

The different totals (including of Kangra) are given belowt 


Total 3 ar tears Mahals 



8 . 

P. 

A. 


8 

5 

5 


308 

339 

233 


2,48,89,9Mjg 

3,48,19,960 

1,61,55,643^ 


Mausas 

25,336 

30,356 



67,50,85,579 

88,11,90,599 

65,94,58,423 


7. Hissar ..... 28 Mahals, of 7 of which area unknown. Remaining 31 
Mahals} area 71,48,184 Bighas} 3 f 373 mausas} revenue 8,83,79,338 Dam 
(Rs. 32,09,433*3*2) . 

8. Slrhlnd ..... 38 Mahals, of 3 of which area unknown. Remaining 35 
Mahals} area 1,57,86,388 Bighas} revenue 34,33,49,083 Dam 


(Rs.60,81,337-0-10) 


MULTAN 


PETALS .SiRmS 


l * IJuUJggji 


... 


53 Mahals, of vhich 17 unsettled .Remaining 36 Mahals} 


3,533 mausas, revenue 13,73,37,353 Dam (Rs.31,80,683-12-10). 

2. Biaaleu*. 34 Mahals, of one of which statistics not o 

Remaining 23 Mahals} area 44 , 54 ,Mghas} 4,643 






3,63,97,368 Dam <Rs.6,69,931-3-2) . 

During the reign of Akbar the looal force consisted of 654,480 

1 

cavalry and 436,086 infantry* 


1 . 
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APPENDIX 





mmmm 


There wr« stronger forts for the general or external defense 
of the country, already mentioned under the title of "Faujdars" and 
In addition to those there vere smaller Atone, bride and mud forts 
built for the maintenance of the Internal peace of the province, the 
details of which are given below* 





-There were eleven stone forts at 


Bhalon, Tatarpur, Jason Balakoti, Dadlal, Dadah, Rajpurpattan, siba, 

Kutlehar, Kheunkhera, Qangot, and there were three brlokforts at 

Jullundur, Dasuya and lultanpur. Total number of cavalry and Infantry 

stationed in these forts including 48 other small stations was 4,155 

1 

and 79,436 respectively* 

(ii) Sarkar of the lari poab »e Ihere was a stone fort at Kangra and 

a brick fort at Pathankot* The total strength of cavalry and infantry 

stationed in these forts including other forty eight small stations 

2 

was 31,055 and 1,39,300 respectively* 

(ill) Barker of Rachnu Doab t- Stone forts vere situated at Jammu, 


Mankot and the brick forts at Sralnabad, Patti Tafarwal and Chlniot* 


The total strength of cavalry and infantry stationed in these forts 

3 


was 6,795 and 99,653 respectively* 

(iv) Chenhat (Jeoh) Doab t- There were only two brick forts situated 
at Khokhar (Oakhar) and Hasara* The total strength of cavalry and 


infantry including twenty more small stations was 3,730 and 44,900 


1. Aln-l-Akbari- Vol.II.Jarrett.PP.330-321 

2. IMd .PP.323-323 

3. IMl.PP.323-324 


1 

respectively 


7 


<V> 


t- Stona forts wars situated at Attock, Paharh 


Suburban, Kahwan, Mai lot and Makhlal. there was only one brick fort 
at lfandanpur, situated on a hill, the total strength of the cavalry 


and Infantry on these frontier forts and other 

2 

3,663 and 69,700 respectively* 


snail stations was 




* ( 1 ) 


*AT\ *' 


»• the names of the forts are 


not available, but the total strength of cavalry and Infantry static 

3 

--ed at the different nine stations was 1,410 and 17,100 respective 

(II) Bari Doab t- there were only two brick forts situated at Xslanpur 
and Multan town and the total strength of cavaligr and Infantry at 
eleven stations in this area was 775 and 14,550 respectively. 

(III) Rachna Doab t- There were five stations where 770 cavalry and 

6 

9,500 Infantry was kept. 

(lv) amah-s«sar Doab t- there were only four stations where 220 

6 

cavalry and 2,000 Infantry was stationed. 


(v) 


*- There were only three brlek forts, situated at 


Dudal, Mauh, and Marot. Ihe total strength of cavalry and Infantry 

7 

stationed at seventeen stations was 5,800 and 57,600 respectively. 


<( 1 ) 


«- there were five brick 


forts, situated at Pakpattan, Dipalpur, Dhanakshah, Qabula and Qian- 

pur Lakhi and the total strength of cavalry a$d infantry stationed 

8 

here and other five more stations was 3,400 and 30,400 respectively. 
(11) Bari Doab t- There was only one fort and strength of cavalry and 
Infantry stationed, with other five stations was 1,100 and 14,000 


1 . 

3. .PP.3 

3. *P.331 

4. .P.333 

5. .P.333 

6. «P.333 

7. .P.333 

8. . P *334 
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X 

respectively. 


(ill) Rechna Doah *- the total strength of cavalry and Infantry 
stationed at the seven different stations was 710 and 6.300 

a 

respectively. 

(iv) Birun-l-Panjn»d i- The total strength of cavalry and Infantry 

3 

stationed at six stations vas 1,000 and 13,300 respectively. 
i» X® this Sarkar, which vas sosie tines 

attached to the Sabah of Delhi had six brisk forts at Atkhcra, Bhat- 
ner, Dhatrat, Fatahabad, Muklm and Hansi. The total strength of 
cavalry an* infantry of thi. Sartar at t„nt,-.i* dlff.r«t atatlon. 
was 6,875 and 60,800 respectively• 

11. SARKAR OF SIRHUtDi- There were twelve brick forts In the Sarkar, 

situated at Part, Tlhara (on the Satluj), Thanesar, Khlsrabad, Rupar, 

Sirhind, Sanaa, S*dhura, Kalthal, Ghuran, Ludhiana and Maohhlvara. The 

total strength of cavalry and Infantry stationed In this Sarkar inclu- 

6 

ding twenty more stations vas 9,335 and 55,700 respectively. 




the Principal means of communications of tho Pan jab war* the 
roads which connected Delhi and Lahore, Lahore and Multan, Lahoro and 
Kashmir, Lahore and At took, Lahoro and Kangra, Delhi and Multan* Thar 
were some equally other Important roads suoh as the Hindustan*flhet* 
Road, which ran from the «shipkl past on the frontier of the Chinese 
Empire to Simla* 

the Indian rulers regarded the building of roads with rest 

houses, x3 a pious duty* But the sultans of Delhi showed little ears 

for such useful public works and their treasury and energy were spent 

mainly on such unproductive work as building mosques or destroying 

1 

old cities to build new ones to perpetuate their own names* 

Among Muslim kings, Sher Shah may be called the polneor who 

took the real Interest for such useful public works and his glory lies 

In the great roads built by him, which have kept his memory still 

green in the minds of his countrymen, for the safety of his vast 

empire, he considered it imperative to build roads all over tho 

country* The longest as well as tho best-known among these was the one 

running from Sonargaon (near Dacca now In Bast Pakistan) to the Indus, 

2 

1500 kot In length* It was "the greatest highway In the world**• Hie 

roads were admirably planned, connecting together all the strategic 

frontier cities| on any threatonod point the armies of the Empire 

3 

could be concentrated rapidly* 

On either side of the roads were planted fruit trees, and 
beside were erected oarvan sarals with separate lodgings for 
Muslims and Hindus* Grain and fodder were supplied for horses and 

1* ~W*H* ole ,P* 

3* -Douie,P•127 

3* • o • , ot and Dovson,P*41? 

• i -Vol .11,Hanking ,P *472 
- o *I,Tcxt,P*336 
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cattle y and each caravan saral contained a vail and a mosque of 

burnt bricky with a 'nuassln* 9 and •imam* and several watchmen* "Onoe 

* trav«ll»r^han oooupi.d tho roo*. UlotfO to hl» nobody .1*. «r 

turn him out*” All these caravan sarals were maintained from tile 

land attached to every saral« In every such halting stations two 

horses were kept ready, so that news from great distances mi$ht reach 

2 

as early as possible* These sarals served as halting stations of 
state officials and were th® stations of conveyance of news by relays 

t 

of horses* "By dak-ehaukl t ne^s reached sher Shah (also to the Mughal 

Emperors later) every day fro® Sllab (the Indus) and the extremity 

3 

of Bengal*" 


The Grand Trunk Hoad from Agra to Attock was marked out by tal 
pillars (Xo seminars) twenty to thirty feet high and two and half Tile 
apart* Though the roads were unmetalledy yet these were clearly defin 


ed 9 in some cases by avenues of trees, and more generally by the 
saralsy stated above* "In northern India, these routes were, in some 
cases at least 9 suitable for wheeled traffic and long lines of carts 
might occasionally be seen*" 


The rivers were usually crossed by bridges of boots. Such 
bridges as there were constituted great barriera, perforated with 


numerous small pointed arches, affording considerably less waterway 
than the area of obstruction presented by the massive piers, which 
were founded on shallow wells and supported a continuous floor* 


Ordinarily, rivers were crossed at fords by ferries or bridges of 
boats, and the passage became extremely difficult when the streams 
were in flood* Akbar*s chief engineer, Qasira Khan, was specially 
skilful in the construction of bridges of boats for the passage of 


1 • 
3* 
3* 



. • ae oy and ,P* 
o . ,5 ot and 8ovson,F*41? 

- Mi sam-ud-din Ahmed,Text,P• 
-Vol*I,Text,P.22B 

f -Moreland t PP.6-? 




Imperial ira/t He built Mftral such bridges over the r&rni of tilt 

1 

Punjab In 13S1. 

the most important road of the Pan Jab, of this period, vat 
from that of Agra to Attook, Lahore being the rondesevous of all the 
main roads and routes of the Punjab* FTo* a political and Military 
point of view, its consequence eun hardly be over-rated as binding 
together all the then important northern cantonments and maintaining 
communication with Peshawar, the greatest frontier station* In this 
respect this road was of the greatest strategic importance to the 
Panjab and to India, but to the Punjab it conferred another great 
benefit by forming a great highway, passing through the upper distri¬ 
cts, the chief cities, commanding the entrance bo Hasara and giving 
access at several points to Kashmir* It thus constituted a great 
artery from which numerous branches separated off in various direct¬ 
ions* Lastly, it was the great outlet and channel for the Import and 

9 

expert trade between India, Central Asia and the Most* 

•She next, important road of the Panjab was that of Lahore to 
Multan* Multan was well situated (as even today) for purposes of trad 
on account of the three rivers which pass through the provlnoe of 
Multan and which Join not far from the city. Multan is on the trade 
route from Iran through Xandhar to India* It would be curious to nets 
that at the time of the British occupation of the Punjab, the caravan 
which travelled from palhi to Ofcasnt, the two most important cities o 
the Muslim Empire - followed this most difficult and circuitous route 
Emerging from the passes of the Suleiman Range at Peru I snail Khan, 
they tolled through the wilds of the Sindh Sugar D»ab to Multan end 
then turned northwards to Lahore! thence they proceeded to Ferosepur 
and Ludhiana* sometimes they travelled downwards from Multan to Baha 

1* -Smith*? 

9* - emus Hoiditch,?P .30-83 

3* -Be Last (Hoyland),p.7S 
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alpur* The two ancient trade-routes la these regions were (a) From 

Dera 1 small than via Mankhera, shnrkot, Harappa, Fakpatt&n, Fasilks, 

Samaaa to Delhi? (b) Fram Dera Ohasl Khan via Multan the routs pros* 

ended to meet the former one at Pakpattan. Pakpattan was the famous 

ferry over the Satiej• These roads often passed through arid and 

desolale tracts, and wells and hostelrles were provided at suitable 

Intervals without which these would have been useless* 

These roads had made Lahore, Multan, Slalkot, Oujrat, At took, 

Dipalpur, Pathankot, Bajwara, suitanpur and Slrhlnd the great centres 
1 

of trade* Twelve to fourteen thousand loaded camels passed through 

3 

Lahore every year* Traders of different nationalities vis* Armenians, 
Aleppo and rails had settled In Lahore and they carried on trade 


with foreign countries on a large scale* Lahore was also a great 

3 

market for Indigo* 


a 





_*t- (1) Bad 11, 9 miles north west of Delhi railway 

junction* (ij Barela, 10 miles* (3) sonipat, 87 miles. (4) Oanaur, 37 
miles. (3) Samalkha, 44 miles - Also known as 3ambal-kl-Sari• This 
part of the country mat exceptionally dangerous, being Infested by the 
robbers* (6) Panlpat, 55 miles* (7) dharanda* 66 miles* (6) Saral Pul, 
78 miles* (9) Karnal, 76 miles* (10) Taraorl, 84 miles.-(111 Aslmbad, 
just before the Hal Kadi (Rivers) Is crossed* (18) Thenfsar, 85 miles 
south-east of Ambala on the Grand Trunk Eoad towards Delhi* Here the 
5 iraswatl river was crossed• (13) Shah bad, (Markanda) 111 miles. (14) 
Ambala, 183 miles. (15) Serai Noon, (16) 3eral*Hajjam, (17) Todar Mai, 
(18) Aluva, 18 miles north of ambala. (19) Si mind, 30 miles north of 
Ambala. (?0) Khanna,„48 miles from Ambala. (31) Serai Laskkarl Khan, 
53 miles. (28) Doraha, 55 miles* (83) Ludhiana* the town was “ " 


l.De m - oy ,PP* 3 

3 I loraae Hsoias t Indla- ldvrard Very *P* 30 

4. The aanlre of the fl ee ft Laet (Hoyland),P.49 

6. Thor-a was another route which was very popul tr up to the reign of 
Jahangir, and separated from the above route at Slrhlnd? it led 
through Machhiwara, Bupar, Rahon, Rajaga, Serai Koor-4fc8-dln, Adlna 
Kagar, Patial Kalanaur and Serai Amanat Khan? then to Lahore* Slrh 
was a big halting station and sometimes It was the base of supplies 
for the war operations towards the iorth-west Frontier Province of 
India* 

7* Doraha, means two route s.Rupar and Rahon route was followed from he 
The car vans generally used to go from here to Rupar, Rahon,darhshan 
kar,Bajwara,Mariana,Dasuya, Pathankot, Slalkot,Qujrat and so onward* 


on the left bank of the Satiej • Since than tha river hat thifted its 
ssad, nine alias towards tha north. (34) Phllamir, 11 alias north, 
north-west of Lu&lana on the (brand Trunk Hoad. (as) Hoor Mahal. 8 
alias froa Philour. (36) Mlkodar, 30 alias. (27) DaMianl (Serai), 28 
®il*s, also known as Jahanglrpura• (38) fultanpur - 40 atlas. Hara 
tha Kalaa Nadi (Hirer) was crossed immediately west of tha town and 
tha Baas river, 6 alias further north-west at the ferry of Baoojmr. 
(39) Fatehabad, 43 alias froa Phllour and 13 alias froa hultanpur• ( 
Naurangabad, 8 alias north west of Fatehabad and 4 miles southeast 
o" Tarn Taran. (31) Saral Noor-ud-din, 8 alias froa Nanrangabad to 
tha north-west. (33) Kanehanl-da-pul» 8 alias to tha north west of 
Eoshlarnagar towards Lahore froa Amritsar. (33) Hoshlmrnagar, 5 ai 
north of Saral Aaanat Khan and 31 mil®* east of Lahore and Shah Oa 
34 alias. 




_l- The road from Lahore to At took was Infested 

lands» and although tha Great Mughal* established 
twenty guard stations of araed troops at regular intervals neverthe< 
less travellers were frequently robbed by those brigands. "The slso 
small or 111- 
recesses of 




lies of strangers v drag them away Into tha 
ie mountains f and enslave theaf they even mutilate their 


captives to prevent their escaping?* 


The stages of the Journeys were as followst-(l) Shahdara, 3 
alias north of Lahore fort on the other side of the Ravi. ( 3 ) Paslla* 
bad| 15 alias froa Lahore to the north. (3) Pul Shah Daula, 33 miles 
froa Lahore on the Degh river. (4) Sainabad, 33 miles froa Lahore and 
9 miles south of Gujranwala. (3) Hakimabadpur (6) Shakhar Checma. 11 
alias north of hujranvala. (7) Wasirabad, 10 miles to the north from 
Gakhar Che«aa y after this the Chenab Is crossed. (3) ouJrat y 9 miles 
to the north of Wasirabad• (9) Khavaspur. 11 miles north y north-west 
of Gujrat and 6 miles south-west and west of D^ulit Wager. Then the 
Bhimber river is crossed. (10) Kharlan (IClnari) 13 alias north-west y 
a pass. (11) Kharlala, 14 miles from Khawaspur. (13) Saral Alamglr, 

3 miles north of the iheluta river. (13) Nanrangabad y near Saral AlaB- 
gir. (14) ch&koa. 9 alias north-west of Hohtas fort. (15) Khurda Jalal 
30 ^iles north or Hohtas fort. (16) Paka y 10 miles north west of Saral 
Jalal Khan. (17) Rovat, U miles south east of Rawalpindi• (18) Lash* 
karl. (19) Rawalpindi. 130) Kalapani. 17 miles north west of RaBalplnd 
(31) Hasten Abdal y 9 miles north-west of Kmlapanl (Panja Sahib). (13) 
Madrata y 19 miles north west and we^t ofJSassan Abdal, and (33) Attock 
8 miles, on the eastern bank of the Xnduf. 



Sou 


3R8 TO MULTANt- (1) Atsul Hasan. (3) Aurangabad, (3) Naushehra 


JitMMiuan• ~ • - - - ^ _ . . 

w*st of lihortt (4) Htpilklf 14 mll#t scrath m #t of 

* a ^ ^ ^ a, js ja _. , m sift 


Satghara f 14 miles south of Mapalkl. (6) K an Kwaalawala y 
south west and west of Satghara. (7) ChaukL Pattu (Jhok) y 13 miles 
north east of Harappa. (8) Harap 'a. (9) dhlehawatnl, 13 miles south¬ 
west and west of Harapna. (lOi 'l^iawa dharib, 6 alios south Ihichawat- 
ni, (11) Talamba, 10 miles from Channu railway station, (13) Sard, 19 
miles north of Saral Sldhoo. (13) Khalld (Kulalpur), 8 miles north of 
Sard, and (14) Kardanpur t 36 miles froa Multan to the north east? 



From Lahore the route to Kashmir was 


vi 


1. oy ^PP. 

2. -De Laet (Boyland ,P«7D 

3 # -De Laet (Hoyland ,P.69 

4. ea -Da Let (Hoyland),?.78 
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that of Attook, up to Onjrat already given under (8) above. It 
separated from Oujrat to Slrl Hagar. Cl) Baulat ffagar, 13 Biles north 
of Oujrat, (3) Bhiraber, 16 alias north of Daulatnagar on the western 
bank of the Bhiaber river* (3) Chau lei Hatl # 7 niles north of 9iinber« 
on the western bank of the Tavl river* (4) Naushehra. 16 miles north 
of Climber, on the western bank of the Ravi River* (6) Chlnges Hatty 
6 miles north, north-east of Naushehra, (6) Inayatpur (Moradpur), 7 
miles north-west of Chlnges Saral. (7) Rajaur* 16 miles north, north¬ 
east of Namshehra, (8) Thana (Thanna Baaar), 13 miles north of Rajaur 
(9) Baramgula, 5 miles north-east, north of Thanna* (10) Poshana, 3 
miles tr~m Baramgula* (11) Carat All Harden Ail Khan fsarai Muhammad 
Kuli) about four miles onward (13) 8a*id Hala, Saral Sokhta (13) 

Hirpur, 10 miles north of Poshana. (14) Shadi Marg (Shajaaarg), 6 
miles from Hlrmr* (10) Khanpur, 13 miles north.-north-east of Hlrpur 
(16) srlmgar, 11 miles from Khanpur to the north* 

Before the advent of the Oreat Mughals the ^ost Important ro 
from tie North-west Frontier to Delhi was through Tuluaba to Pakpatt- 
an, Dlpalpur, Fatehabad, Raipur, Ahrwan, and Tohana to Delhi* 
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